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Dedicating  this  little  volume  to  those  strangers  or  rambling 
Cousins  who  care  to  know  something  less — or,  maybe,  some- 
thing more — of  our  Metropolis  and  its  surroundings  than  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  countless  4<  Guides "  and  "  Companions M  with 
which  visitors,  venturing  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  are 
usually  inundated,  I  am  not  supposing  that  during  a  limited  stay 
in  London,  they  are  likely  to  have  either  inclination  or  leisure 
to  see  every  public  building  or  to  carefully  range  through  each 
storied  suburb.  A  fatiguing  rush  up  and  down,  either  in  print 
or  afoot,  goes  certainly  no  way  towards  garnering  either  pleasant 
memories  or  profitable  facts ;  therefore  I  will  not  emulate,  even 
on  paper,  that  Mr.  Jonas  of  unpleasant  memory  who,  having 
politely  ascertained  that  his  cousins  were  good  walkers,  showed 
them  as  many  sights  in  the  way  of  bridges,  churches,  streets, 
outsides  of  theatres,  and  other  free  spectacles  in  one  afternoon 
as  most  people  see  in  a  twelvemonth.  It  is  a  common  enough 
way  of  treating  our  helpless  Cousins ;  yet  it  were  better, 
methinks,  to  show  them  fewer  "  outsides,"  and  allow  them  at 
leisure  to  survey  the  "  withins "  of  such  places  as  must  best 
reward  inspection  and  give  them  more  than  a  passing  enjoy- 
ment in  the  various 

"Memorials  and  things  of  fame 
That  do  adorn  our  city." 

C.  L.  M. 
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WESTMINSTER    ABBEY. 

"The  man  that  keeps  the  Abbey  tombs, 
And  for  his  price  doth  with  whoever  comes, 
Of  all  our  Harrys  and  our  Edwards  talk 
From  king  to  king,  and  all  their  kin  can  walk  ; 
Your  ears  shall  hear  naught  but  kings,  your  eyes  meet 
Kings  only :  the  way  to  it  is  King-street. " 


Donne — 1640. 


[T  every  turn  I  met  with  some  illustrious  name,  or  the  cognisance  of 


some  powerful  house  renowned  in  history.  As  the  eye  darts  into 
these  dusky  chambers  of  death,  it  catches  glimpses  of  quaint  effigies, 
some  kneeling  in  niches  as  if  in  devotion  ;  others  stretched  upon  tombs, 
with   hands  piously  pressed  together  ;  warriors  in  armour,  as  if  reposing 
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after  battle ;  prelates  with  crozier  and  mitre,  and  nobles  in  robes  and  coro- 
nets, lying  as  it  were  in  state.  In  glancing  over  this  scene  so  strangely- 
populous,  yet  where  every  form  is  so  still  and  silent,  it  seems  almost  as 
if  we  were  treading  a  mansion  of  that  fabled  city  where  every  being  had 
been  transmuted  into  stone,  and  we  step  softly  and  cautiously  about." 

So  wrote  Washington  Irving,  and  the  passage  is  a  fitting  introduction 
to  the  grand  old  Minster  of  which  every  Londoner  is  proud,  and  which 
no  visitor  to  the  metropolis  misses  seeing.  One  way  to  it,  among  others,  is 
still  the  King  Street  of  our  old  rhyme.  As  to  "the  man  that  keeps  the 
Abbey  tombs,"  he  is  a  very  reasonable  being,  who  will  leave  us  to  wander 
in  the  Chapels  at  our  own  discretion,  if  we  desire  to  do  so ;  while  on  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  and  holidays  he  is  not  even  to  be  seen. 

The  finest  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  is  obtained  by  entering  at 
the  great  western  door,  between  the  towers,  where  the  whole  body  of 
the  church  reveals  itself  in  all  its  solemnity,  from  the  lofty  roof  and  the 
pointed  arches  to  the  noble  range  of  pillars  which  supports  the  building, 
terminating  towards  the  east  by  a  semicircular  sweep  enclosing  the  Chapel 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  side-aisles  are  crowded  with  monuments, 
as  are  the  nine  Chapels,  while  on  the  marble  pavement  in  the  open  part 
of  the  Abbey  we  read  the  names  of  honoured  men,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  realm  of  mind,  or  by  their  beneficent  inventions.  Within 
these  walls,  also,  lie  no  fewer  than  thirteen  Kings  and  fourteen  Queens, 
dating  from  pious  Sebert,  A.D.  616,  to  George  II.,  1760,  since  which  period 
our  sovereigns  have  been  interred  at  Windsor.  Here,  too,  under  unob- 
trusive altar-tombs,  many  royal  children  have  been  laid,  and  the  heart  of 
a  baby — Lady  Harley — was,  after  a  strange  old-time  fashion,  set  in  a  cup 
placed  on  a  pyramid  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron-saint  of  little 
children.  In  honour  of  the  founder  of  this  great  "  abbaye,"  let  us  first  visit 
St.  Edward's  Chapel,  remembering  how  the  pious  Saxon  King,  whose 
name  hangs  like  a  mantle  of  sanctity  about  the  place,  vowed,  when  in 
exile  in  far-away  Normandy,  more  than  eight  centuries  ago,  that  if  ever 
he  returned  in  safety  as  England's  King,  he  would,  in  gratitude,  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  St.  Peter's  grave  at  Rome.  But  when  that  good  time  came,  he, 
being  hindered  from  so  perilous  a  journey,  by  way  of  making  amends,  and 
to  honour  the  Saint  of  a  little  monastery  in  the  west  of  London,  by  the 
river,  built  a  most  beautiful  church,  called  the  West  Minster,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in  the  City  of  London.    He  endowed 
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SHRINE   OF   EDWARD   THE   CONFESSOR. 


it  with  many  revenues,  and  confirmed  its  charters  under  the  Royal  Seal, 
concluding  with  solemn  imprecations  against  all  who,  in  time  to  come,  should 
dare  to  deface  the  building,  or  infringe  the  rights  of  its  priesthood.  (Edward, 
by  the  way,  was  the  first  of  our  kings  who  used  that  stately  seal  in  the 
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royal  charters  and  patents.)  And  in  this  West  Minster  he  provided  for  his 
own  sepulchre,  and  likewise  built  another  church  standing  without  the 
Abbey,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  Saint  Margaret  of  Antioch.  But  here — 
lest  we  should  be  carried  away  by  imagination,  and  by  what  we  see  before 
us — let  me  mention  that  the  "  little  monastery  "  and  the  "  most  beautiful 
church  "  of  that  period  differed  very  much  from  what  such  terms  represent 
now,  stone  being  as  yet  only  used,  in  England  at  any  rate,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  castles  and  strong  places.  Churches  were  therefore  built  either  of 
wattle  and  stout  osiers,  well  plastered  over,  or  of  timber.  West  Minster 
was  built  on  the  marshy  little  island  of  Thorney  or  Thorns,  surrounded  by 
the  Thames,  and  by  what  was  called  the  Long  Ditch  ;  and  Edward's  bene- 
factions brought  many  monks  trooping  hither,  who  soon  revived  a  quaint 
tradition  that  lingered  about  the  place  concerning  the  older  church  built 
by  King  Sebert  on  the  site,  and  which  dated  from  the  days  of  Melitus, 
ordained  by  Saint  Augustine,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  East  Saxons. 

On  the  eve  of  its  consecration — so  the  story  runs — the  humble  Saxon 
fisherman,  Edric,  was  casting  his  net  in  the  Thames,  near  Thorney,  when 
very  suddenly  he  descried  a  bright  light  shining  over  the  dark  waters  of 
Lambeth  shore.  Rowing  towards  it  in  some  perplexity,  he  saw  a  vene- 
rable stranger,  who  begged  the  fisherman  to  row  him  over  the  stream, 
which  Edric  cheerfully  did,  bringing  him  through  the  darkness  to- 
Sebert's  Minster,  on  Thorney.  But  how  marvellous  the  sight  now, 
for  a  light  as  of  celestial  glory  filled  the  sky,  the  building  stood  out 
radiant  and  shadowless,  "  Like  the  Gate  of  a  New  Jerusalem,"  while 
about  it  floated  countless  bright-winged  angels,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing with  odours,  thuribles,  and  shining  waxen  torches.  It  was  all  so- 
passing  strange  that  Edric  could  not  but  hide  his  face  for  very  awe  as 
the  stranger  passed  out  silently  and  went  towards  the  new  Monastery. 
Presently  returning  and  seating  himself,  he  asked  the  poor  Saxon  to 
cook  some  fish.  But  Edric  could  only  show  his  nets.  They  were  quite 
empty ;  not  one  fish  had  been  caught  on  that  eventful  night  in  the  river. 
Then  the  venerable  figure  revealed  himself  in  his  glory  to  the  astonished 
spectator,  telling  him  that  it  was  St.  Peter,  once  a  fisherman,  and  now  the 
Keeper  of  the  Keys  of  Heaven,  who  had  chosen  to  come  thus,  to  bless 
Holy  Sebert's  Monastery  ;  and  he  bade  Edric  to  tell  Bishop  Melitus,. 
on  the  morrow,  that  St.  Peter  himself  had  consecrated  the  church  with 
every  necessary  rite,  and,  further,  he  told  the  Saxon  to  row  out  again,  and 
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throw  in  his  net,  as  evermore  he  and  his  fellows  would,  on  any  day  except 
Sunday,  catch  fish  in  plenty,  especially  salmon — of  which  salmon  they  were 
to  give  a  tithe  or  tenth  part  to  the  priests  of  the  new  Abbey. 

At  dawn  Edric  bowed  before  the  holy  Melitus,  and  told  his  wonderful 
tale,  offering  the  finest  fishes  out  of  the  many  he  had  already  caught. 
Encouraged  by  this  wonderful  interposition  of  St.  Peter  in  their  behalf,  the 
monks  of  Thorney  Island  pointed  to  the  walls  still  wet  with  holy  water,  to 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets  written  twice  over  on  the  sands,  to  the 
traces  of  holy  oil,  and  the  drippings  of  waxen  tapers  borne  by  the  angels 
which  this  fisherman  had  been  favoured  to  see.  Soon  the  priests  thought 
they  should  no  longer  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  he  being  willing,  it  was  so  settled.  Henceforth  the  Abbey  clergy 
took  tithes  of  all  Thames  fishermen  from  Gravesend  to  Staines,  and  once 
a  year,  in  memory  of  Edric,  the  story  goes,  any  humble  Thames  fisher 
might  sit  beside  the  Prior  of  Westminster,  and  be  well  feasted  at  the 
state  table  of  the  Refectory.  For  long  this  tithing  continued  as  a  matter 
of  right,  bringing  many  salmon  to  the  good  fathers'  tables.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  Prior  of  Westminster  went  to  law  with  the  priests  of 
Rotherhithe,  and,  on  the  ground  of  St.  Peter's  grant,  compelled  them  to 
yield  up  one-half  of  the  tithe  of  all  salmon  caught  in  his  parish. 

But  this  legend  referred  to  a  time  now  long  past.  Edward,  last  of  our 
Royal  Saxon  line,  died,  it  is  said,  in  the  Painted  Chamber  of  Westminster, 
that  part  which  was  used  as  a  palace  until  destroyed  by  fire.  The  king's 
body — he  was  not  yet  canonised — was  laid  "  in  the  syde  of  the  quire,  where 
the  monkes  singe/'  and  the  Normans  succeeded  him  in  England.  Al- 
though he  died  in  1066,  it  was  not  until  1269  that  this  same  Saxon  king 
was  canonised  by  Rome.  Then,  Pope  Alexander  issued  a  Bull  to  Abbot 
Laurence,  of  the  convent  ot  Westminster,  enjoining  that  the  new  saint's 
body  should  be  honoured  here  upon  earth  as  his  soul  was  glorified  in 
heaven.  Upon  which  a  shrine,  all  inlaid  with  mosaics  and  gold,  the 
same  we  now  see  here  so  faded  and  defaced,  was  prepared  by 
Henry  III.,  who  had  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  the  church.  Within 
the  Shrine  was  placed  the  Confessor's  body,  in  the  same  ancient  coffin  in 
which  it  had  lain  so  many  years,  and  which  was  carried  to  the  new  Shrine 
by  pious  Henry  and  his  brother,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  who  bore  it 
on  their  shoulders  before  all  the  assembly.  This  same  chest  was  in  the 
days  of  James  I.  put  into  another,  "  made  very  strongly,"  which  now  rests 
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upon  iron  bars,  placed  half-way  down  in  the  Shrine,  so  that  an  adventurous 
person  can  get  a  peep  at  it  from  the  parapet  of  Henry  VI I. 's  Chapel.  What 
more  is  to  be  known  of  the  Confessor's  story  can  be  read  up  above,  on 
the  elaborate  Screen  which  separates  his  Chapel  from  the  High  Altar. 
Along  its  .Frieze  runs  a  stony  ribbon,  connecting  a  series  of  quaint 
designs,  easy  enough  to  understand,  though  the  inscriptions  are  effaced. 
They  tell  of  his  mother,  Queen  Emma — that  misjudged  lady  who  passed 
so  triumphantly  over  red-hot  ploughshares,  much  to  the  confusion  of  her 
enemies  ;  of  the  birth  of  Edward,  and  his  coronation  in  this  Abbey  on 
Easter-day,  1043  ;  of  the  legend  of  the  abolition  of  Dane-gelt,  which  the 
king  refused  to  pay,  having  had  a  dream  in  which  he  saw  the  enemy 
of  mankind  rejoicing  over  the  moneys  so  collected  ;  of  his  majesty  in: 
bed,  reproving  a  thief  whom  he  espied  emptying  his  treasure-box,  for 
kings  in  those  days  kept  their  money  in  their  own  sleeping-rooms  for  lack 
of  a  better  place.  Then  come  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  Saviour, 
as  Edward  was  partaking  of  the  sacrament,  and  a  view  of  the  drowning 
of  the  Danish  king,  when  on  his  way  after  the  missing  "  gelt ; "  the 
quarrel  between  Tostig  and  Harold,  young  sons  of  Earl  Godwin,  which 
caused  Edward  to  predict  their  fall ;  Edward's  vision  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  ; 
the  Confessor  bestowing  his  ring  upon  a  sick  beggar,  who  proved  to  be 
St.  John  ;  the  blind  receiving  sight  from  merely  wetting  their  darkened 
eyes  with  water  this  holy  king  had  used ;  the  blessed  John,  as  a  warning 
of  coming  death,  returning  the  ring  he  had  received  from  the  king;  and, 
finally,  the  consecration  of  the  Abbey  Church,  after  its  completion,  by  the 
Confessor,  whose  remains,  being  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  Abbey,  have  at 
three  several  times  been  identified  by  his  successors. 

Close  to  this  Shrine  lies  Edward's  beautiful  wife,  Editha,  daughter  of: 
Godwin,  commended  by  the  old  writers  for  her  gentle  manners — 

"  Beauty  ne'er  made  her  vain,  nor  sceptres  proud, 
Nor  titles  taught  to  scorn  the  meaner  crowd ; 
Supreme  humility  was  awful  grace, 
And  her  chief  charm,  a  bashfulness  of  face." 

She  was  cunning  with  her  needle,  too  ;  for  with  her  own  royal  hands  she 
is  said  to  have  wrought  the  magnificent,  elaborate  robes  the  king  wore, 
though  some  say  the  ascetic  monarch  loved  her  not  the  more  for  all  her 
mild  perfections. 
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Near  by  Editha  lies  that  pious  Maud,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  who  everyday  in 
Lent  would  walk  from  her  palace  to  the  church  barefoot,  and  wearing  a  peni- 
tential    garment 
gf        of  rough  hair. 

One  other 
tomb,  of  polished 
porphyry,  must 
not  be  unnoted, 
for  the  gilt  effigy 
resting  on  it  is 
that  of  Henry 
III.,  whose  name 
is  associated  with 
old  Westminster, 
and  with  so  much 
of  stirring  and 
troubled  English 
history  as  could 
be  compressed 
into  a  fifty-seven 
years'  reign.    He 
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was  buried  with  great  magnificence  by  the  Knight  Templars,  of  which 
order  his  father  was  the  founder.  At  his  feet  lies  the  body  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  on  the  anniversary  of  whose  death  one  hundred  wax  lights  were 
annually  burnt,  each  new  abbot  being  bound  by  oath  to  keep  up  the 
•ceremony.  How  popular  and  beloved  this  Eleanor  must  have  been ! 
Monkish  annalists  of  the  time  have  noted  that,  when  the  queen's  body 
passed  through  Northampton  and  rested  a  night,  "  two  precious  cloths, 
baudekyn,  were  given  unto  us ;  of  wax  we  had  eight  pounds  and  more ; 
and  when  the  body  of  the  said  queen  was  departing  from  Dunstable,  the 
bier  rested  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place,  until  the  king's  chancellor 
and  the  great  men  then  and  there  present  had  marked  a  fitting  place 
where  they  might  afterwards  erect  a  cross  of  wonderful  size,  our  Prior 
being  present  and  sprinkling  holy  water  on  all." 

Nigh  Eleanor  lies  Philippa,  of  Calais  fame.     These  two  Queens  seem 

•strangely  allied  in  history.     By  Philippa's  side  rests  the  chivalrous  Edward 

III.,  though  his  statue  is  on  yonder  marble  tomb  ;  on  these  tombs  there 

once   were  effigies,  in    bronze,    of  their  fourteen   children,  but  they  have 

been  destroyed  by  fanatic  or  idle  hands. 

The  most  notable  work  in  St.  Edward's  Chapel  is  perhaps  the  Chantry 
of  Henry  V.,  with  images  as  large  as  life  guarding  the  stair  ascending 
:to  it ;  above,  is  this  warrior-king's  saddle,  helmet  and  shield  ;  beneath, 
lies  the  statue  of  the  "madcap  Hal"  of  story,  the  victor  of  Agincourt  in 
fact.  One  would  like  to  know  something  of  his  personal  appearance,  but 
the  figure,  carved  of  oak,  is  mutilated  ;  and  the  silver  head  was  carried 
off  in  long-ago  disturbances.  "  Some  Whig,  I  warrant  you,"  says  Addison's 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  "you  ought  to  lock  up  your  kings  better!"  and 
indeed  he  was  right,  for  these  royal  effigies  were  woefully  damaged  at 
various  times,  Henry's  patron- saints,  St.  George  and  St.  Denys,  by  no 
means   escaping  injury. 

Standing  by  this  misused  figure,  some  may  care  to  hear  how,  having 
died  in  France  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  his  corpse  was  brought  to 
London  in  an  open  chariot  drawn  by  sumptuously-accoutred  horses ;  on 
the  upper  part  lay  an  effigy,  representing  Henry  in  royal  robes,  with  an 
imperial  crown  of  gold — set  with  jewels  of  inestimable  value — on  its  head, 
with  a  sceptre  in  its  right  hand,  and  a  globe  in  its  left ;  the  coverlet  of 
the  bed  on  which  this  figure  lay  was  a  silken  brocade,  and  the  canopy, 
supported  by  divers  of  the  principal  nobility,  was  of  immense  richness. 
B 
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This  stately  funeral  was  accompanied  by  the  King  of  Scotland  and  most 
of  the  principal  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  to  St.  Paul's,  whence,  the  obsequies 
having  been  performed  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  the  procession  set  out 
for  Westminster,  where  many  sacred  relics  had  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  lamented  new-comer,  the  "  Hector  of  his  age." 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  King's  baby  son,  sitting  on  his  mother's 
lap,  was  carried  in  great  state  to  Westminster  Hall,  that  the  Parliament 
might  recognise  him  as  Henry  VI.,  the  King  who  was  to  erect  the  Screen 
we  have  been  admiring.  Little  thought  "  the  meek  usurper "  that  he 
would  never  rest  within  its  shade.  Long  years  before  he  died,  'tis  said, 
he  came  hither,  and  by  the  light  of  a  torch  tried  to  choose  a  space  for 
his  grave,  but  could  not,  because  he  would  not  displace  Queen  Eleanor.. 
Another  time  he  came,  and,  after  praying  at  his  father's  sepulchre,  went 
into  the  Chantry  and  sat  there  for  an  hour,  silently  surveying  the  chapel  ; 
the  priests  obsequiously  advised  the  removal  of  Henry  V.'s  tomb,  but  the 
King  cried — for  once  knowing  his  own  mind — "  Nay,  let  him  alone,  he 
lieth  like  a  noble  prince,  I  would  not  trouble  him."  He  then  proposed 
to  gain  the  seven  feet  of  holy  earth  by  moving  the  Reliquary.  "  Is  it  not 
fitting  I  should  have  a  place  here,  where  my  father  and  ancestors  lie? 
There  methinketh  is  a  convenient  place ! "  and  he  watched  while  the 
masons  traced  an  oblong.     Civil  war  soon  turned  his  thoughts  elsewhere. 

Here  is  the  canopied  tomb,  once  very  finely  painted,  of  that  unfortu- 
nate son  of  the  popular  Black  Prince,  Richard  II. — "the  mockery  king  of 
snow  standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke  ; " — dethroned,  and  most  say 
murdered.  It  is  a  stately  figure,  but  the  robing  is  significantly  decorated, 
bordered  with  open  peascod  shells,  emblematic  of  a  lost  sovereignty. 

Among  these  elaborate  tombs,  as  rich  in  their  ornamentation  as  mosaics 
could  make  them,  is  one  composed  simply  of  five  large  slabs.  Yet  the 
name  inscribed  on  it  gives  us  a  strange  thrill  of  mingled  pride  and  awe. 
It  is  that  of  Edward  I.,  "  the  Hammer  of  the  Scots  ; "  the  ruthless  King, 
who  is  said  to  have  massacred  all  the  Welsh  bards  that  their  songs 
might  no  longer  rouse  the  people  to  resistance.  About  a  hundred 
years  since,  these  stones  were  moved,  and  a  glimpse  was  obtained  of  the 
remains  of  the  once-mighty  "  Longshanks,"  interred  below  nearly  five 
centuries  before.  The  body  still  lay  perfect,  the  face  hidden  under  a. 
threefold  cloth  of  crimson  silk,  worn  in  memory  of  the  napkin  said  to  have 
been  used  by  our  Saviour  on  His  way  to  crucifixion.    On  the  head,  resting: 
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in  a  cavity  of  the  stone  coffin,  was  a  golden  crown  ;  in  one  hand  a 
long  sceptre,  in  the  other  the  kingly  rod  and  the  dove ;  about  the  body, 
robes  of  tissue  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  a  royal 
mantle.  Under  the 
storied  Screen  are  two 
chairs,  to  one  of  which 
every  eye  turns,  for 
is  it  not  the  one 
dreamt  of  by  Shake- 
speare's ambitious 
duchess  ? — 

"  Methought  I  sat  in  chair 

of  majesty, 
In  the  Cathedral  Church 

of  Westminster  ; 
And  in  that  chair  where 

kings  and  queens  are 

crowned." 

'Tis  the  very  chair 
into  which  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  plunged, 
and  had  to  pay  a  for- 
feit for  so  doing  :  evi- 
dently it  was  not  railed 
in  in  Addison's  days. 
It  is  the  chair  in  which 
all  our  sovereigns, 
since  Edward  L,  have 
been  crowned,  and  in 
which  even  Oliver 
Cromwell  as  "  Protec- 
tor" sat  in  turn,  the 
other  being  made  for 

Mary  II.'s  coronation,  and  being  used  by  consort  kings  or  queens.    Between 
the  two  seats  are  placed  a  sword  and  shield  of  Edward  III.     The  Scotch 
B   2 
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Regalia  and  the  sacred  stone  of  Scone  were  offered  here  before  the 
Confessor's  shrine,  by  Edward  I.;  and  here  his  little  son  Alfonzo  presented 
the  gold  circlet  of  the  last  Llewellyn  of  Wales.  Of  these,  the  Stone  alone 
remains,  set  in  the  oaken  chair,  for  the  once-elaborate  framework  of  which 
Edward    paid  one  hundred  shillings.       Of   this   ancient    boulder   it  was 

said — 

"  Except  old  saws  do  fail 
And  wizard  wits  be  blind, 
The  Scots  in  place  must  reign 

Where  they  this  stone  shall  find  ;  w 

a  prophecy  which,  the  Scotch  boast,  was  brought  about  when  they  sent 
their  King  James  VI.  to  be  James  I.  of  England.  When  a  coronation 
is  to  take  place,  the  chair  is  brought  before  the  High  Altar — behind 
which  we  now  see  it — and  "  the  Stone  of  Destiny  "  is  hidden  under  a  rich 
Cloth  of  Gold. 

The  stony  pillar,  according  to  tradition,  is  the  one  on  which  Jacob 
slept  at  Bethel,  and  which  was  transported  by  his  countrymen  to  Egypt. 
Thither  came  Gathelus,  son  of  Cecrops,  King  of  Athens,  and  wedded 
the  fair  Scota,  daughter  of  P'haraoh.  But  after  a  time,  hearing  much 
of  the  fame  of  Moses  and  of  his  strange  doings,  the  pair  fled  in  alarm 
to  Sicily,  or  to  Spain,  taking  the  holy  stone  with  them.  Yet  thence  it 
was  carried  off  by  Simon  Brech,  the  son  of  Milo  the  Scot,  to  Ireland, 
where  it  was  thrown  on  the  sea-shore  as  an  anchor — or,  as  others  will 
have  it,  an  anchor  which  was  cast  out  in  consequence  of  a  threatened 
storm  pulled  up  this  stone  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  landed  it  on 
the  sacred  Hill  of  Tara,  where  it  became  the  "  Lia  Fail/' — the  "Stone  of 
Destiny."  On  it  the  Kings  of  Ireland  were  seated,  and  if  their  rights 
were  just  and  true,  then  all  was  silent — but  if  their  claims  to  the  crown 
were  false  and  unjust,  a  sound  as  of  angry  thunder  made  itself  heard 
from  the  marvellous  seat — and  bold,  and  desperate,  and  bad  was  the 
heart  that  dared  withstand  such  a  warning,  or  insist  any  further  on  the 
crown.  So  far  legend.  Irish  antiquarians  declare  that  this  legend  deals 
with  some  other  rock,  for  the  true  Stone  of  Destiny  remained  long  on  the 
Hill  of  Tara — indeed,  a  green  mound  within  its  precincts  is  still  called  the 
*'  Coronation  Chair  " — while  a  rude  pillar  now  standing  as  a  monument 
over  the  graves  of  those  Irish  killed  during  the  disturbances  of  1798  is  by 
sor.ie   thought  to   be  the   original  "  Lia   Fail."      But  the  older   tradition 
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alleges  that  Fergus — whose  name  is  still  attached  to  the  sacred  prize — 
bore  the  Holy  Stone  over  the  sea  from  Ireland  to  DunstarTnage,  and 
placed  it  in  a  vault  under  DunstarTnage  Castle,  in  which  castle  any  one 
can  still  see  the  hole  where  it  was  laid,  and  where  it  must  have  remained 
a  long  time — or,  at  any  rate,  until  the  Scots  migrated  eastward ;  when 
another  Kenneth  moved  the  stone  to  Scone,  and  having  discovered  the 
raised  spot  where  the  Picts  fought  their  last  battle,  he  had  it  placed 
thereon,  encased  in  wood,  near  a  cross  on  the  east.  On  it  Edward  I.  was 
crowned  King  of  Scotland. 

A  coronation  in  this  Abbey  will  always  be  a  grand  and  imposing  sight  ; 
but  how  much  more  splendid  it  must  have  been  in  the  old  days  of  eccle- 
siastical pomp  and  display,  when  the  chair  was  first  placed  here ;  when 
this  shrine  was  adorned  with  glittering  jewels,  and  guarded  by  many  a 
golden  saint  and  angel,  upon  whose  life-sized  statues  the  light  of  countless 
tapers  and  lamps  shone  as  brightly  as  upon  the  magnificent  altar  beyond, 
and  the  wonderful  storied  pavement  in  front,  now  almost  destroyed  by 
careless  feet. 

As  our  Queen  Victoria's  coronation  was  the  last,  so  was  Norman 
William's  the  first,  of  many  such  ceremonies  held  in  Westminster.  The 
Saxon  kings  were  crowned  at  Winchester,  or  Kingston-on-Thames,  where 
the  rough  boulder  used  as  a  throne  on  such  occasions  is  still  shown.  The 
crown,  sceptre,  dove  and  ring  were  all  Saxon,  and  the  coronation  oath 
was  taken  on  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  thought  to  have  belonged  to  Athel- 
stane — that  pious  king  who  had  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  translated 
into  the  Saxon  tongue,  as  yet  in  general  use  over  the  island.  All  these 
were  kept  in  the  Treasury  of  Westminster  until  Henry  VI 1 1.,  "  Eldest  Son 
of  the  Church  "  and  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  thought  proper  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  them — for  he  showed  scant  favour  to  the  Abbey  in  which  he 
had  himself  been  crowned,  where  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  slept,  and 
where  in  his  youth  he  had  planned  for  himself  a  tomb  grander  than  that 
of  any  sovereign  of  them  all.  As  it  is,  he  lies  at  Windsor,  by  that  third 
fair  wife  whom  he  loved  enough  not  to  behead. 

Pepys  wrote  concerning  a  Stuart  coronation — that  of  Charles  II. — telling 
"  How,  with  much  ado,  I  did  get  up  into  a  scaffold  across  the  north  end  of 
the  Abbey,  where  with  a  great  deal  of  patience  I  sat  from  past  four  till 
eleven,  before  the  King  came  in,  and  a  great  pleasure  it  was  to  see  the 
Abbey  raised  in  the  middle,  all  covered  with  red,  and  a  throne — '  that  is,  a 
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chaire ' — and  a  footstoole  on  the  top  of  it,  and  all  the  officers  of  all  kinds, 
so  much  as  the  very  fiddlers,  in  red  vests.  At  last  came  in  the  Dean 
and  Prebends  of  Westminster,  with  the  Bishops — many  of  them  in  cloth- 
of-gold  copes — and  after  them  the  nobility,  all  in  their  Parliament  robes, 
which  was  a  most  magnificent  sight  ;  then  the  Duke  and  the  King  with 
a  sceptre,   carried  by  my  Lord   Sandwich,  and   sword  and  wand  before 
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him,  and  the  crown  too — the  King  in  his  robes,  bareheaded,  which  was 
very  fine.  And  after  all  had  placed  themselves,  there  was  the  sermon  and 
a  service,  and  then  at  the  quire  at  the  high  altar  the  King  passed  through 
the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation,  which  to  my  great  grief,  I,  and  most  in 
the  Abbey,  could  not  see.  The  crown  having  been  put  on  his  head,  a  great 
shout  began,  and  he  came  forth  to  the  throne,  and  there  passed  through 
more  ceremonies,  as  taking  the  oath,  and  having  things  read  to  him  by 
the  Bishops  and  his  Lords  (who  put  on  their  caps  as  soon  as  the  King  put 
on  his  crown),  and  bishops  came  and  knelt  before  him,  and  three  times 
King-at-Arms  went  to  three  open  places  on  the  scaffold  and  proclaimed 
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'*that  if  any  one  could  show  reason  why  Charles  Stuart  should  not  be  King 
<.of  England,  that  now  he  should  come  and  speak/  " 

This  was  in  1661.     And  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  came,  in  1837, 


EXTERIOR  OF  HENRY  VII. 's  CHAPEL. 


Princess  Victoria,  arrayed  in  royal  robes  of  crimson  and  ermine,  and  wear- 
ing the  glittering  collars  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  Thistle,  Bath,  and 
St.  Patrick  ;  and  before  the  High  Altar  she  knelt  to  receive  the  crown  of 
England,  and  as  she  knelt  a  warm  bright  beam  of  sunshine  suddenly 
lighted  on  her  bent  head,  and  played  about  the  jewels  in  the  royal  diadem. 
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When  the  new-crowned  Queen  arose,  she  was  led  to  the  fateful  chair  of 
King  Edward's,  and  she  sat  while,  one  after  another,  the  Peers  knelt  before 
her  to  swear  allegiance  and  homage.  Next  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  nine  loud  and  hearty  cheers;  and  the  galleries  and  vaultings. 


ENTRANXE  TO  HENRY  VII. 'S  CHAPEL. 


echoed   them,  until  the  whole   edifice  rang  as  with  a  universal    acclaim 
of  "  God  bless  the  Queen  !  " 

Leaving  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  we  cross  to  that  of  Henry  VII.     Enter- 
ing  its    north  aisle  we  read,  on  a  slab  beneath   our  feet,  the  name   of 
"Joseph  Addison" — Addison,  the   unsullied  statesman,  the  satirist  whe- 
never wounded,  the  consummate  painter  of  men  and  manners.     A  stone  far 
more  interesting  than  those  grand  piles  to  the  Lords  of  Halifax,  though* 
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else  here  sinks    into    insignificance,  when    some   one   whispers  in  almost 
awestruck   tones,  "'Tis  the   tomb  of  Queen  Elizabeth/'     "The  tomb  of 


luMB   OF   QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 


Queen  Elizabeth  !"  Did  ever  any  one  coming  here  for  the  first  time  look 
with  indifferent  eye  upon  "  this  sumptuous  and  lofty  pile  of  the  Corinthian 
Order,"  as  the  guide-books  have  it  ?  Truly  James  I.  did  himself  and  his, 
lion-hearted  kinswoman  all  honour,  when  he  erected  so  stately  a  monu- 
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•merit  over  her  remains,  and  inscribed  upon  it  eulogiums  concerning ''her 
■character,  high  descent,  and  the  memorable  acts  of  her  glorious  reign." 
How  surely  every  visitor  presses  forward  eagerly  to  gaze,  not  at  first  at 
the  ten  columns  of  black  marble,  having  "  cases  of  white  marble  and  gilt 
•capitals,  and  an  enriched  entablature,  crowned  by  a  canopy,"  but  into 
the  recess  thus  formed,  where  on  a  slab  supported  by  four  couchant  lions, 
lies  an  effigy  of  the  mighty  Tudor  Queen,  stiffly  arrayed  in  right  royal 
fashion,  though  the  marble  crown  has  gone  from  the  placid  brow. 
What  treasonable  hand,  I  wonder,  dared  touch  what  even  this  "  counter- 
feit presentment"  of  " good  Queen  Bess  "  wore,  or  break  the  sceptre  which 
it  clasped  when  first  laid  here  ?  The  point  lace  frilling  on  the  bosom  is 
turned  back  upon  a  broad  ruff,  below  which  was  a  collar  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  once  gilt  and  enamelled  most  richly.  'Tis  a  splendid  and 
memorable  tomb  surely,  and  yet  it  is  all  too  poor  a  memorial  of  one  of 
the  greatest  women  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

As  many  of  my  younger  cousins  are  puzzled  over  the  long  Latin  inscrip- 
tion concerning  the  famous  lady,  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  render  in  plain 
English  that,  "  She  was  the  mother  of  her  country  and  the  patroness  of 
learning ;  that  she  was  herself  skilled  in  many  languages,  adorned  with 
every  excellence  of  mind  and  person,  and  endowed  with  princely  virtues 
beyond  her  sex.  That  in  her  reign  religion  was  restored  to  its  primitive 
purity,  peace  was  established,  money  restored  to  its  just  value,  domestic 
insurrections  quelled,  France  delivered  from  intestine  trouble,  the  Nether- 
lands supported,  the  Spanish  Armada  defeated,  Ireland,  almost  lost  by  the 
secret  contrivances  of  Spain,  recovered  ;  the  revenues  of  both  Universities 
improved  by  a  law  of  provisions  ;  and,  in  short,  all  England  enriched. 
That  she  was  a  most  prudent  governess,  forty-five  years  a  virtuous  and 
triumphant  Queen,  truly  religious,  and  blessed  in  all  her  great  affairs :  and 
after  a  calm  and  resigned  death  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  she  left 
the  mortal  part  to  be  deposited  in  this  church,  which  she  established  on  a 
new  footing." — 1602. 

Many  mistakes  have  been  made  by  historians  concerning  the  manner  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  dying.  There  is  an  autograph  letter  in  the  Stowe  collec- 
tion which  shows  the  scene  as  it  really  happened  ;  the  quaint  wording  and 
spelling  are  worth  making  out :   it  would  spoil  it  to  modernise  either. 

"  Sr.  my  last  was  of  the  22th,  in  which  I  then  wrytt  of  all  thinges  con- 
cerning the  sicknes,  and  hope  of  her  maies  good  healthe;  since  which  tyme 
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I  ame  moved  to  chang  my  still,  and  to  wrytt  in  this  maner  letting  you 
knowe  that  the  Queene  went  to  her  nakid  bed  uppon  Sondaie  night 
last  and  slept  five  oweres.  Vppon  Mondaie  towardes  night  she  begane  to 
be  very  ill,  and  then  begane  to  be  hart  sicke,  and  so  continewed,  sicker 
and  sicker,  vntill  Thorsdaie  morning  betwixt  3  and  4  of  the  clocke,  at 
which  tyme  ytt  pleased  God  to  cawlle  her  to  his  mercie  ;  who  made  a 
most  Godlie  end,  to  the  joye  of  all  the  beholders,  the  Lord  Arsbushope  of 
Canterbury  and  the  rest,  for  his  Lordship  was  with  her  vntill  the  last  gaspe." 

When  Elizabeth,  who  had  died  at  Richmond,  was  brought  to  West- 
minster, on  a  changeful  April  day,  we  are  told  how  the  "  cittie  was  sur- 
charged with  multitudes  of  all  sortes  of  people  in  their  streetes,  houses, 
leads,  and  gutters,  that  came  to  see  the  obsequie  ;  and  when  they  beheld 
her  statue  or  picture,  lying  upon  the  coffin,  set  forth  in  royal  robes,  having 
a  crown  uppon  the  head  thereof,  and  a  ball  and  sceptre  in  either  hand, 
there  was  such  a  generall  sying,  groaning,  and  weeping,  as  the  like  had  not 
been  seene  or  knowne  in  the  memorie  of  man — neyther  doth  any  historie 
mention  any  people,  time,  or  state  to  make  like  lamentation  for  the  death 
of  their  soverayne." 

In  the  shadow  of  her  Protestant  half-sister's  sumptuous  tomb,  lies  Queen 
Mary,  whose  very  name  throws  its  gloom  over  the  two  small  black  tablets 
that  record  her  estate.  She  was  buried  here  with  much  solemn  pomp  and 
show. 

An  historic  corner,  indeed,  is  this  small  aisle,  every  stone  of  which  has  a 
tale  to  tell.  In  yonder  recess,  where  the  altar  stood,  is  a  tablet  erected  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  memory  of  those  two  sons  of  Edward  IV.  immortalised 
in  song  and  story  as  "  the  Princes  in  the  Tower."  Strange  to  think,  that  in 
the  precincts  of  this  Westminster  Abbey  young  Edward  was  born,  and  that 
after  two  hundred  years,  his  bones  should  be  brought  to  rest  within  its 
holy  walls. 

From  this  tablet  the  eye  falls  on  two  celebrated  effigies  of  children, 
wee  daughters  of  James  I.  One  lies  on  her  altar  tomb  stiff  and  formal 
in  ruffs  and  skirts,  a  little  dame  Mary  of  some  two  years  old,  and  really 
the  first  Princess  Royal  of  England ;  the  other  is  only  a  tiny  stone 
infant,  dimpled  and  sweet,  in  a  quaint  stone  cradle.  Yet  so  simple 
and  touching  an  effigy,  that  every  mother  lingers  by,  and  calls  her 
own  children  to  look  at  the  baby  sleeping.  One  day  a  scrap  of 
•written  paper  was  left  near  "the  Cradle  Tomb,"  by  a  visitor  from  over  the 
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Atlantic,  and  Dean  Stanley,  touched  by  its  tender  pathos,  had  the  verses 
printed,  and  hung  nigh  at  hand  for  all  to  read. 


41 A  little  rudely  sculptured  bed, 

With  shadowing  folds  of  marble  lace, 
And  quilt  of  marble  primly  spread 
And  folded  round  a  baby's  face. 

Smoothly  the  mimic  coverlet, 
With  royal  blazonries  bedight, 

Hangs,  as  by  tender  fingers  set 
And  straightened   for  the   last   good- 
night. 

And  traced  upon  the  pillowy  stone 

A  dent  is  seen,  as  if,  to  bless 
That  quiet  sleep,  some  grieving  one 

Had  leaned,  and  left  a  soft  impress. 

It  seems  no  more  than  yesterday, 
Since  the  sad  mother  down  the  stair, 

And  down  the  long  aisle  stole  away, 
And  left  her  darling  sleeping  there. 

But  dust  upon  the  cradle  lies, 

And  those  who  prized  the  baby  so, 

And  decked  her  couch  with  heavy  sighs, 
Were  turned  to  dust  long  years  ago. 


Above  the  peaceful  pillowed  head 

Three   centuries  brood  ;    and   strangers 
peep, 

And  wonder  at  the  carven  bed  ; 
But  not  unwept  the  baby's  sleep. 

For  wistful  mother-eyes  are  blurred, 
With  sudden  mists,  as  lingerers  stay, 

And  the  old  dusts  are  roused  and  stirred 
By  the  warm  tear-drops  of  to-day. 

Soft,  furtive  hands  caress  the  stone, 
And  hearts  o'erleaping  place  and  age, 

Melt  into  memories,  and  own 
A  thrill  of  common  parentage. 

Men  die,  but  sorrow  never  dies  ! 

The  crowding  years  divide  in  vain, 
And  the  wide  world  is  knit  with  ties 

Of  common  brotherhood  in  pain  ; 

Of  common  share  in  grief  and  loss, 
And  heritage  in  the  immortal  bloom 

Of  love,  which,  flowering  round  its  cross, 
Made  beautiful  a  baby's  tomb." 


From  Elizabeth's  tomb  we  naturally  turn  to  that  of  her  ill-fated  rival  in 
the  South  aisle.  'Tis  an  elaborate  and  costly  pile  of  many  coloured  marbles, 
under  which  lies  the  fair  Queen's  body,  brought  privily  from  Peterboro', 
and  interred  here  by  her  son.  On  it  is  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  but  it  is  placed  too  high  for  us  to  trace  the  features,  as  we  did  those 
of  Elizabeth.  We  can  but  note  that  it  wears  the  Stuart  coif  and  ruff,  and 
that  it  is  wrapped  in  a  furred  mantle,  the  feet  resting  on  a  crowned  lion, 
emblem  of  a  sovereignty  that  cost  its  owner  dear. 

Next  to  this  monument  is  that  of  the  mother  of  Mary's  ill-fated  hus- 
band (Lord  Darnley),  at  the  head  of  seven  kneeling  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
next  is  the  tomb  containing  gallant  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James  I.  and 
so  Queen  Mary's  grandson;  then  come  those  of  Elizabeth,  his  daughter, 
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and  Prince  Rupert,  her  son;  Arabella  Stuart;  Ann  Hyde,  wife  of  James 
II.,  and  her  ten  children  ;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Ann,  and  seven- 
teen of  "her  infant  children.  Next  comes  the  monument  of  the  Countess  of 
Richmond,  grandmother  of  Henry  VI II.,  who  left  forty  poor  women  a 
weekly  dole  of  twopence,  bread  and  beef,  to  be  received  in  this  West- 
minster. Then  we  read  of  Lady  Walpole,  George  Monk,  and  Christopher 
his  son;  and  lastly,  at  the  end  of  the  aisle,  of  Charles  II.,  William  III.,. 
Mary  II.,  Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  George,  her  Consort. 

All  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  invited  to  follow  the 
mourners  at  Protestant  Mary's  funeral ;  the  bells  of  every  parish  church 
tolled  on  the  day  her  burial  service  was  celebrated  here,  while  the  Tower 
bells  boomed  solemnly  all  through  the  ceremony ;  a  funeral  sermon 
being  preached  at  every  church,  generally,  in  her  praise,  but  not 
universally,  for  one  bold  Jacobite  clergyman  took  for  his  text :  "  Go,  see 
now  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  the  king's  daughter." 
Yet,  less,  I  believe  was  said  about  that,  than  about  a  little  robin,  that, 
straying  into  the  Abbey,  perched  upon  the  queen's  hearse,  and  remained 
about  it  singing  sweetly  for  several  days. 

Between  these  aisles  where  rest  the  rival  queens,  is  the  nave,  or  Chapel  of 
Henry  VII.,  a  world  of  pomp  and  state,  designed  by  that  monarch  for  the 
glorification  of  himself,  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  his  race,  he  specially  ordain- 
ing that  none  but  those  of  royal  descent  might  ever  be  interred  therein. 
Strange  to  think,  that,  some  day  the  bones  of  Cromwell  should  be  laid,  if 
only  for  a  time,  in  the  shadow  of  the  haughty  Tudor's  tomb.  The  large 
brass  gates  through  which  we  pass  are  wrought  in  the  manner  of  light 
frame-work,  the  panels  filled  with  emblematic  fleur-de-lys,  portcullis 
and  crown,  falcon  and  fetterlock,  Scotch  thistles  and  crowns,  The  Lion  of 
England,  and  the  united  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Above  us  is  a  roof 
that  is  considered  a  perfect  marvel  of  architecture. 

Yonder  is  the  founder's  grand  altar  tomb  of  black  marble,  enclosed  within 
a  curious  brass  screen  or  chantry  that,  with  but  little  modifying,  would  form 
an  outside  plan  for  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  Gothic  style.  Although 
brass-work  is  not  easily  broken,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  destroying  fingers 
have  been  busy  among  the  ornaments  and  have  robbed  sundry  niches ;  yet 
enough  remains,  guarded  by  angels  of  brass,  to  show  how  fair  a  work 
was  erected  here.  Fortunately  no  hurt  has  chanced  to  the  gilt  statues  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  "  Two  Roses,"  whose  union  brought 
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peace  to  troubled  England.  The  clustered  columns  of  the  nave  are 
only  partly  seen,  because  of  the  oaken  stalls  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
who  were  of  old  installed  here.  These  stalls  are  surmounted  by  carved 
Gothic  canopies,  and  on  a  brass-plate  tells  of  the  name  and  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  knight  to  whom  it  belongs.  Above,  are  his  banner,  sword,  and 
•helmet  ;  below  a  seat  for  his  Esquires.  These  folding  seats  were  the  mise- 
reres of  the  Black  Monks,  being  so  fixed  that  though  they  served  as  seats, 
they  slipped  from  under  any  priest  who  might  fall  asleep,  and  so  sent  him 
head  foremost.  On  the  pavement,  upon  the  slabs  before  these  stalls,  we 
read  the  names  of  George  II.  and  his  queen  Caroline,  and  of  several 
princes.  On  the  communion  table  near,  is  inscribed,  in  Latin,  "  In  place 
of  the  ancient  altar,  destroyed  during  the  Civil  Wars.  To  the  honour  of 
God,  and  in  pious  memory  of  Edward  VI.,  who  is  buried  beneath,  this 
holy  table,  in  a  gentler  age,  was  placed  by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Westminster.  1870."  This  table  was  used  for  the  first  time  by 
.the  Revisers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  gathered  round  it  preparatory  to 
beginning  their  labours,  which  it  took  more  than  ten  years  to  complete. 

Henry  VII.  ordered  that  though  all  "  pompe  and  outrageous  super- 
fluities "  must  be  avoided,  the  windows  of  his  chapel  must  be  glazed 
with  stories,  images,  arms,  badges,  and  cognizances ;  that  the  walls,  doors, 
windows,  vaults  and  statues,  within  and  without,  should  be  adorned 
with  arms  and  badges ;  that  his  body,  with  that  of  his  wife,  should  be 
interred  before  the  altar  in  a  tomb  of  touchstone ;  also  that  a  statue, 
carved  in  wood,  gold  plated,  representing  him  kneeling  in  his  armour 
and  holding  the  crown,  should  be  placed  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward, 
and  that  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  ten  thousand  masses  should 
be  said  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  "  Rex  Henricus  Septimus." 

Standing  by  this  splendid  tomb,  we  may  recall  the  ceremonies  with 
which  a  sovereign  was  then  interred.  Having  died  at  Windsor, 
Henry  was  laid  on  a  chariot  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  drawn  by 
spirited  horses,  themselves  half-hidden  under  sable  velvet,  and  above 
him  was  placed  his  effigy,  dressed  in  regal  robes,  the  whole  surrounded  by 
•gorgeous  banners  of  arms,  titles,  and  pedigrees,  and  preceded  by  many 
prelates  and  servants  and  mourners,  while  about  the  funeral  car  pressed 
six  hundred  men  bearing  blazing  torches.  And  thus  from  Windsor 
marched  this  funeral  train  until  it  came  to  St.  George's  Fields,  where 
all  the  priests  and  clergy  in  London    stood  ready  to  follow  to   London 
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Bridge,  where  waited  the  Lord  Mayor,  his  aldermen  and  councillors,  in 
black  robes.  Then  the  slow  march  was  resumed,  and,  to  add  to  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene,  the  way  was  lined  with  children  holding 
burning  tapers,  the  dim  funereal  glimmer  of  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  flashes  of  the  great  torches  which  the  six  hundred  carried, 
shining  as  well  on  embroidered  copes  as  on  uplifted  eyes  and  mournful  faces  ; 
all  the  priests  raising  their  slow  chant  as  they  paced  along,  first  to  St. 
Paul's,  where  the  body  was  placed  in  the  choir,  and  there  lay  all  night, 
while  dirges  were  sung  about  it,  and  next  day  the  procession  was  re- 
formed, and  "  Rex  Henricus  "  brought  here,  the  coffin  being  removed  from 
the  chariot  and  placed  on  a  hearse,  and  enclosed  by  a  double  railing 
formed  by  nine  pillars,  set  full  of  burning  tapers — for  a  hearse  was  then 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  plain  box  we  now  call  by  that  name ;  the 
king's  waxen  effigy  was  laid  on  a  rich  pall  of  gold,  while  near  it  stood 
the  mourners,  and  a  little  below  ranged  the  knights,  bearing  rich 
banners  of  holy  saints.  Then  officers  of  arms,  and  next  the  prelates,  abbot, 
prior,  and  all  the  convent  of  Benedictines,  stood  with  bowed  heads  while 
Garter  King-at-Arms  advanced  and  cried  aloud  amid  the  awed  silence — 
"  Pray  for  the  soul  of  the  noble  prince  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  late  king 
of  this  realm  !"  The  organ  pealed,  and  the  choir  took  up  its  dismal  dirge, 
as  all  silently  retired  to  pray.  But  presently  they  returned,  and  masses  were 
said.  Then  the  king's  banner,  his  coat-of-arms,  sword,  target,  helmet,  his 
crest  and  his  courser,  were  brought  to  the  altar  and  there  presented,  the 
mourners  offering  rich  palls  of  gold.  "Libera  me!"  sang  the  choir,  as 
the  body  was  laid  to  rest,  and  the  officers  of  the  household  dropped  their 
broken  staffs  into  the  vault.  Then  rose  the  voice  of  Garter,  loud  and 
clear,  ending  the  funeral  ceremony  with  "  Vive  le  Roy  Henry  le  huitiesme, 
Roy  d'Angleterre,  et  de  France,  sire  dTrelande!"  ("  Long  live  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  King  of  England  and  of  France,  Governor  of  Ireland.") 

Such  was  the  scene  that  took  place  in  this  chapel  in  1509.  In  1539, 
we  read  that  the  Abbey  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Abbot  Boston 
and  twenty-four  of  the  monks,  and  the  abbacy  was  dissolved  ;  and  we  know 
also  that  it  was  Henry  VII.'s  granddaughter  Elizabeth  who  founded  the 
present  collegiate  establishment,  consisting  of  a  dean,  sub-dean,  canon, 
and  minor  canon,  and  to  which  is  attached  a  school  of  forty  boys,  King's 
scholars,  with  a  master  and  usher,  almsmen,  an  organist  and  choristers. 
In  a  side  chapel,  near  Henry's  tomb,  is  the  only  modern  monument  in 
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the  Abbey,  that  of  the  Duke* 
of  Montpensier,   brother   of 
Louis     Philippe,     King     of 
France.     Near  it  is  a  plain 
slab,   on  which   is    inscribed 
the  name  of  the  late  Dean 
Stanley,  a  name   intimately 
associated  with  the  Abbey,, 
for  which  he   ever  laboured 
unceasingly. 

In  the  Sacrarium  we  find 


a  wonderful-pictured  pave- 
ment, and  the  whole-length 
portrait  of  Richard  II.,  which 
has  been  in  this  Abbey  four 
hundred  years,  all  daubed 
over  with  colours  that  have 
only  in  recent  years  been 
washed  off.  There  are  more 
royal  tombs,  but  having 
passed  through  the  several 
chapels  where  "  Tudors  and 
Plantagenets  are  lying  all 
around,"  let  us  turn  to  other  monuments— that  of  Vere,  or  of  Mrs.  Night- 
ingale (the  latter  struck  by  a  dart  which  a  skeleton  is  throwing),  and  study 
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the  story  of  modern  times,  as  we  wander  up  and  dowp  at  our  own  sweet 
will,  observing  many  familiar  names  of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  and 
other  men  of  mark.      Here,  almost  side  by  side,  we  read  the  names  of 


Livingstone's  grave. 

Canning,  Peel,  Palmerston,  Lewis,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Grafton,  the  Earls  of 
Chatham  and  Aberdeen,  Cobden,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
besides  many  others  who  have  stood  high  in  their  country's  councils. 

In  the  Nave  is  a  modern  pulpit,  only  used  for  Sunday  evening  services. 
On  the  marble  pavement  about  it  is  the  name  of  Stephenson,  the  engineer, 
C  2 
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and  under  a  life-sized  brass  inlay  near  is  written  that  of  Barry,  with  a  plan 
of  the  Parliament  Houses  he  designed  ;  then  David  Livingstone,  laid  here 
after  his  long  and  toilsome  mission  ;  but  of  gallant  Franklin  there  is  only 
the  name  on  a  tablet ;  yonder  are  Lyell,  greatest  of  English  geologists  ; 
Outram,  the  "Bayard  of  India;"  Lord  Clyde,  and  Lawrence  of  the 
Punjaub. 

In  the  south  aisle  we  linger  at  Major  Andre's  monument.  Near  it  is 
a  marble  figure  lying  under  a  tent.  Reading  the  inscription,  we  are  again 
reminded  of  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  who,  passing  this  monument, 
cried,  as  he  waved  his  hand  in  its  direction,  "  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  a 
very  gallant  man,"  as  indeed  he  was,  rising  from  cabin-boy  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Fleet ;  and  when  we  reach  the  fine  effigy  of  that 
scholastic  light,  Dr.  Busby,  much  interested  by  the  inscription,  stating  that 
whatever  fame  and  advantage  Westminster  School  may  attain  to,  it  will 
be  all  owing  to  the  wise  institutions  of  the  said  doctor,  we  remember  how 
Sir  Roger  stood  here  muttering,  "  Dr.  Busby  !  a  great  man  !  He  whipped 
my  grandfather.  A  very  great  man  !  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself 
had  I  not  been  a  blockhead  !  A  very  great  man !  "  The  knight  might 
have  added,  "The  mask  and  glass,  copy  and  book,  that  fashioned  others  !" 
On  the  Screen,  which  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir,  there  is  a  fine 
monument  to  our  great  Newton,  he  who 

"  Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discovery  recent, 
That  he  himself  felt  only  '  like  a  youth,' 
Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  Ocean,  Truth." 

In  the  quiet  Baptistery,  near  the  font,  stands  the  statue  of  Wordsworth, 
representing  the  poet  as  meditating  on  "  what  man  hopes  from  heaven,  yet 
fears  from  earth."  Above  it  are  busts  and  tablets,  on  which  are  traced 
such  names  as  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  Keble ;  further  on,  those  of 
Herschel  and  Darwin  are  written  side  by  side ;  and  close  to  that  of 
Newton,  and  most  appropriate,  is  a  line  our  eyes  have  chanced  to  rest 
upon — "  God  buries  His  workmen,  but  carries  on  His  work.    Amen." 

At  length  we  are  in  Poets'  Corner.  "  Poets'  Corner !  "  We  wonder  who 
it  was  that  first  gave  this  appellation  to  the  south  transept  of  the  Abbey, 
and  thus  helped,  probably,  to  make  it  the  richest  spot  on  earth  in  con- 
nection with  the  princes  of  song. 

Entrance  by  the  little  side  door,  opposite  Victoria  Tower,  by  which 
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"strangers  and  pilgrims"  usually  approach  the  revered  tombs,  is,  to  my 
fancy,  too  sudden  a  transition  from  the  bustle  and  glare  of  the  outer  world. 
Better,  methinks,  to  come  hither  sobered  by  lingering  about  the  nave. 
The  first  name  that  makes  us 


thoroughly  realise  the  place 
in  which  we  stand,  is  that  of 
the  father  of  English  poetry, 
who  died  in  1400,  and  concern- 
ing whom  Caxton  wrote — "  I 
desire  and  require  you,  that 
of  your  charity  ye  would 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  said 
worshipful  man,  Geoffry 
Chaucer,  first  translator  of 
the  said  book  (Boetius)  into 
English,   and   embellisher  in 
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making  the  said  language  ornate  and  fair,  which  shall  endure  perpetually, 
and  therefore  he  ought  eternally  to  be  remembered  ;  of  whom  the  body  and 
corps  lieth  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  beside  London,  to  fore  the 
Chapel  of  Saint  Benet,  by  whose  sepulture  is  written  on  a  table,  hanging 
on  a  pillar,  his  epitaph  made  by  a  poet  laureate/'  He,  like  the  fabled  swan, 
must  have  sung  to  the  last,  for  among  his  works  is  "a  ballad  by  Geoffry 
Chaucer  upon  his  death-bed,  lying  in  his  great  anguish."  Chaucer's  grave 
was  where  the  monument  of  Dryden  now  stands,  a  monument  erected  by 
that  Duke  of  Buckingham  who  "helped  to  bury  whom  he  helped  to  starve." 
Chaucer's  resting-place  was  all  unmarked,  the  very  slab  above  it  having  been 
chiselled  in  pieces  to  mend  the  pavement,  and  so  it  would  have  been  now 
but  for  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  raised  this  altar  tomb,  which  we  find  close 
against  a  recess  by  the  door.  Above  it  is  a  fine  modern  memorial  window, 
glowing  with  incidents  taken  from  the  works  of  the  poet.  Close  by  lies 
Cowley,  "Pindar  and  Virgil  of  England."  I  read  the  grandiloquent  epitaph, 
and  remember  that  Evelyn  records  how,  in  1667,  he  went  to  Cowley's 
funeral,  "  whose  body  was  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey  in  a  hearse  with 
six  horses  and  all  funeral  decency,  nearly  a  hundred  coaches  of  noblemen 
and  persons  of  quality  following,  amongst  these  all  the  wits  of  the  town, 
divers  bishops  and  clergymen."  He  was  interred  next  to  Geoffry  Chaucer 
and  near  Spenser — for  here  is  Spenser's  tomb  ;  Spenser,  courtier  and  poet, 
whose  monument  was  nigh  that  of  Butler,  author  of  "Hudibras"  ;  poor 
Spenser,  who  haunted  a  careless  court ;  "  most  miserable  man,  whom 
wicked  fate  hath  brought  to  court,  to  sue  for  that  which  few  have  found." 

"  To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  care, 
To  eat  thy  heart  with  comfortless  despair, 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone." 

Undone,  indeed,  if  as  Ben  Jonson  tells,  "  the  poet  died  for  lake  of  bred," 
refusing  twenty  pounds  of  gold  sent  him  by  my  Lord  Essex,  because,  as 
he  murmured,  "  it  was  too  late,  he  should  not  live  to  spend  them." 

Congreve,  the  dramatist,  has  "  a  grand  show  of  stone."  He  it  was 
whom  Voltaire  held  of  small  account  because  he  spoke  contemptuously  of 
the  vocation  to  which  he  owed  all  his  wealth  and  fame. 

"  O  Rare  Ben  Jonson  !  "  So  it  was  inscribed  in  the  pavement  of  the 
north  aisle  by  a  mason,  for  the  eighteenpence  offered  by  a  passer-by — ao 
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-epitaph  of  more  interest  than  this  fine  marble  monument.  Sir  William 
Davenant,  Shakespeare's  godson,  and  Milton's  friend,  who  succeeded  Jonson 
as  Poet  Laureate,  lies  hard  by.  Next  we  read  a  half-obliterated  inscription 
to  the  effect  that  "  Micheal  Draiton,  a  memorable  poet  of  his  age,  died  163 1." 
But  near  the  door  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Faith,  is  a  black  marble  slab  with 
a  modern  name  upon  it,  familiar  and  dear  to  most  of  us  as  that  of 
some  departed  friend  :  "Charles  Dickens,  born  7th  February,  18 12,  died  9th 
June,  1870."  And  near  his  remains  are  those  of  Prior,  Thomson,  Rowe, 
Handel,  Cumberland,  Sheridan,  Garrick,  Johnson,  and  Macaulay.  Close 
hy  is  the  elaborate  monument  erected  by  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry 
-over  Gay.     He  himself  wrote — 

"  Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it." 

Pope  has  added  of  his  friend — 

"  These  are  thy  honours  :  not  that  here  thy  bust 
Is  mixed  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust  ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say, 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms,  '  Here  lies  Gay  !:  " 

Above  us  there  is  a  memorial  to  Goldsmith,  who  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
•churchyard.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  Latin  inscription,  declaring  he  would 
have  no  hand  in  putting  up  English  lines  in  such  a  place  as  this  Abbey  ;  and 
by  so  doing,  baffled  many  who  would  fain  know  what  the  lexicographer  had 
to  say  concerning  the  author  of  the  "Deserted  Village."  It  is  to  the 
•effect  that  he  was  eminent  as  Poet,  Historian,  and  Philosopher ;  was 
master  of  the  softer  passions,  and  could  at  pleasure  command  tears  or 
provoke  laughter,  but  in  everything  he  said  or  did  good  nature  was  pre- 
dominant ;  that  he  was  witty,  sublime,  spirited,  and  facetious  ;  in  speech 
pompous,  in  conversation  elegant  and  graceful.  How  oddly  all  this  high- 
flowing  elegy  contrasts  with  Garrick's  witty  quip — 

"  Here  lies  Poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel  but  talked  like  poor  Poll.,, 

Shakespeare  (Spenser's  "gentle  Willy  ")  has  here  a  fair  monument,  yet 
-it  loses  its  impressiveness  when  we  remember  with  reverence  a  rough 
stone  in  the  old  church  of  Stratford,  and  recall  the  quaint  interdiction 
*which,  may-be,   has    had  something  to  do  with  the  fact   that  England's 
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Poet  is  not  really  interred   here,  as  was  by  some  intended,  for  did  not 
one  versifier  write, 

"  Renowned  Spenser  lie  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  learned  Chaucer  ;  and  rare  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  nearer  Spenser,  and  make  room 
For  Shakespeare  in  your  three-fold,  four-fold  tomb." 

Ben  Jonson  cried  indignantly — 

"  My  Shakespeare  rise !    I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  farther  off  to  make  thee  room  ; 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb  !  * 

The  lines  on  the  Poet's  gravestone  at  Stratford  are,  as  most  of  us  know — 

"  Good  Friend  for  Iesus  SAKE  forbeare 
To  diGG  T-E  Dust  EncloAsed  HERe 

Blesse  be  T-E  Man  y  spares  T-E  s  Stones 
And  curst  be  He  Y  moves  my  Bones." 

But  here  in  Westminster  his   marble  finger  points  to  a  scroll,   on  which 
are  traced  from  "  The  Tempest "  words  peculiarly  solemn  and  suitable — 

"  The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 
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Before  leaving  our  Abbey,  with  all  it  precious  memories,  we  wilf 
turn  back  to  the  tiny  Islip  Chapel,  one  often  missed  by  visitors ;  yet 
the    contents    of  which   are   grimly  associated    with   the    fading  honours 
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of  the  "royal    seed"  about  us,  being  nothing  less  than  their  effigies,  the 
"  waxwork  show  "  of  sundry  English  monarchs  and  mighty  subjects. 

"  Tis  the  custom  of  the  servants  of  the  church  to  show  on  all  holidays 
the  tombes  and  the  effigies  of  our  sovereigns,  to  the  meaner  sort,  at  a  toll 
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of  twopence   a  person,"  so  wrote  one  author,  while   another,  speaking"  of 

'Charles  II.,  cried — 

"  I  saw  him  shown  for  twopence  in  a  chest, 
Like  Monk,  Old  Harry,  Mary,  and  the  rest. 
And  if  the  figure  answered  its  intent, 
In  ten  more  years  'twould  buy  a  monument." 

At  that  time  these  effigies  were  scattered  about  the  Abbey,  to  be 
stared  at,  but  this  being  deemed  unbecoming,  they  have  been  collected,  and 
put  out  of  sight  in  a  chamber  above  this  Islip  Chapel,  where,  however, 
they  can  still  be  viewed  by  asking  permission  of  the  Dean  by  letter.  A 
strangely  ghoulish  sight  presents  itself  up  these  ancient  winding  stairs, 
suggestive  to  many  but  of  dust  and  moth.     As  we  ascend  let  me  tell  of 

a  scene  that  took  place  in 
this  Abbey  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago. 
Nollekens,  the  Swiss  sculp- 
tor, being  busy  moulding 
here,  inquired  of  the  verger 
whereabouts  stood  Ashbur- 
ton  House,  the  one  that  held 
the  cotton  papers,  as  Mrs. 
Nollekens  wished  much  to 
know.  Answered  the  verger, 
pondering,  "  Your  good  lady 
means  the  Cottonian  manu- 
scripts, sir.  It  is  in  Little 
Dean's  Yard,  on  the  north 
side,  and  has  a  stone  en- 
trance designed  by  Inigo 
Jones.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Dr.  Bell." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  interrupted 
the  artist.      "  He   who    was 
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robbed  by  Sixteen-stringed  Jack,  in  Gunnersbury  Lane.  Thankee.  And  she 
wants  to  know,  too,  what  you've  done  with  the  wooden  figures  with  wax 
masks,  and  all  in  silk  tatters,  that  the  Westminster  boys  called  the  Ragged 
She  says  they  were  always  carried  about  the  corpse  formerly," 
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"Why  we  had  them  all  out  the  other  day  for  John  Carter  and  young 
Smith  to  draw  from.  They  are  put  up  in  those  very  narrow  closets 
between  our  wax  figures  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Lord  Chatham  in  his 
robes,  in  Bishop  Islip's  Chapel,"  was  the  answer. 

"What,  where  the  Poll-parrot  is?  I  wonder  you  keep  such  stuff," 
remarked  Nollekens,  "  Why,  at  Antwerp,  where  my  father  was  born, 
they  put  such  things  in  silks,  outside  in  the  streets.  I  don't  mind  going 
to  Mrs.  Salmon's  Wax  Works,  in  Fleet  Street,  where  Mother  Shipton  gives 
you  a  push  as  you  are  going  out.  Oh  dear  !  you  should  not  have  such 
rubbish  in  the  Abbey.  And  then  for  you  to  take  money  for  this  foolish 
thing  and  that  foolish  thing,  so  that  nobody  can  come  in  to  see  the  fine 
works  of  art,  without  being  bothered  with  Queen  Catherine's  bones  "  (this 
was  Catherine  Tudor,  who  lay  long  unburied)  *  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador's Coffin,  the  lady  who  died  by  pricking  her  finger "  (he  alluded 
to  Elizabeth  Russell,  maid  of  honour,  pointing  to  a  skull),  "  and  that 
nasty  cap  of  General  Monk's  you  beg  of  people  to  put  money  into,  just 
like  the  money-bag  that  I  recollect  they  used  to  let  down  at  the  Gate 
House  (for  prisoners'  alms).  You  had  better  tell  Mr.  Dean  to  see  that  the 
monuments  don't  want  dusting,"  cried  the  irascible  sculptor,  "  and  to  look 
after  the  Westminster  boys,  and  not  let  them  break  off  the  ornaments  to 
play  at  sconce  with  in  the  cloisters.  Now  at  Rome  and  all  other  churches 
abroad,  a  man  may  go  in  and  draw,  but  here  he  must  write  and  wait,  and 
be  brought  up  like  a  criminal  before  the  Dean.  Why,  do  you  know,  I  have 
heard  that  Stothard,  one  of  our  Academicians,  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  man,  and  then  he  talked  about  the  proper  fees  !  Bless  my  heart, 
it's  very  bad  !  " 

"  My  good  sir,  you  are  very  severe  with  us,"  expostulated  the  verger. 
*  Let  me  ask  you  what  would  become  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir  and 
myself,  as  well  as  the  Dean,  if  we  did  not  take  money  ? " — a  question 
seemingly  so  unanswerable  that  Nollekens  ignored  it  altogether. 

The  time  soon  came  when  money  was  not  taken.  In  these  days  any 
artist  may  easily  go  in  and  draw,  and  no  one  need  be  "  bothered  "  with 
Queen  Catherine's  bones ;  as  to  the  other  "  foolish  things,"  they  are 
perhaps  as  well  put  aside,  so  that  those  only  who  care  for  and  under- 
stand their  history  need  look  upon  these  sad  and  sorry  remains  of  past 
splendour.  Yet  they  are  as  authentic  relics  of  historical  costumes  as  any 
we  can  see,  and  connecting  links  with  past  customs  and  ages,  when,  as  old 
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ballads  often  tell,  men  bore  figures  of  the  dead  on  the  bier — even  as  they 
do  in  the  East  to  this  day,  though  no  doubt  it  was  seldom  considered  by 
the  "simple  folk"  that  the  effigy  lying  "in  sumptuous  'parell"  was  not  the 
actual  body  of  their  deceased  lord  or  lady,  but  only  an  imitation  of  it. 

The  waxen  effigy  formed  a  great  point  of  interest  in  all  state  funerals,, 
and  the  focus  of  the  attendant  pomp.  It  was  carefully  modelled  from  the 
life,  and,  arrayed  in  gay  robes  once  worn  by  the  deceased,  laid  upon  a 
magnificent  hearse  erected  in  the  church,  that  all  might  visit  for  a  month 
or  more.  Had  not  King  James  I.  a  funeral  canopy  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  ? 
"  who  made  the  heads  of  the  cariatides  of  plaster-of-Paris,  with  drapery  of 
white  calico,  very  handsome  and  very  cheap  ;  the  waxen  effigy  was  very 
like."     But  as  it  is  not  in  this  collection,  I  suppose  it  has  melted  long  ago. 

The  first  waxen  presentment  we  see  is  that  of  a  descendant  of  James 
II.,  of  whom  Walpole  wrote :  "  Princess  Buckingham  is  either  dead  or 
dying  ;  she  sent  for  Mr.  Austes  to  settle  the  ceremonial  of  her  burial.  On 
Saturday  she  was  so  ill  that  she  feared  dying  before  the  pomp  came  home. 
She  said,  '  Why  don't  they  send  the  canopy  for  me  to  see  ?  let  them  send  it 
even  though  all  the  tassels  are  not  finished.'  But  yesterday  was  the 
greatest  shock  of  all ;  she  made  her  ladies  vow  to  her  that  if  she  should  lie 
senseless,  they  would  not  sit  down  in  the  room  before  she  was  dead."  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  the  robe  to  be  worn  by  this  her  effigy  was 
prepared  for  it  by  her  own  hands.  It  is  well  worth  examining  closely ; 
yet,  alas  for  the  pomps  and  vanities  !  they  are  gruesome  to  look  at ;  and 
whether  the  tassels  were  ready  in  time,  who  knows  ?  but  any  way,  they 
were  ready,  sooner  or  later,  for  here  they  are  still  draped  about  the  figure. 

This  lady  was  the  leader  of  the  Jacobite  party  when  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  "  queened  "  it  for  the  Whigs.  Naturally,  the  two  haughty 
dames  hated  each  other ;  yet,  when  her  Grace  of  Buckingham  lost  her  son 
she  condescended  to  ask  her  rival  for  the  loan  of  the  hearse  which  had 
been  used  for  the  Duke.  It  appears  that  "  pomps "  were  at  times  bor- 
rowed. But  the  answer  was  short,  and  to  the  purpose :  "  It  carried  my 
Lord  of  Marlborough,  and  it  shall  never  carry  any  other." 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  was  the  crushing  retort  ;  "  since  making  the 
request  I  have  seen  the  undertaker,  who  tells  me  he  can  make  as  good  a 
one  for  twenty  pounds." 

Her  Grace  now  glowers  through  the  gloom  at  this  young  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who    s  lying  asleep  in  the  large  glass  case  in  the 
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centre  of  this  tiny  chapel — a  rather  startling  figure,  heavily  coronetted, 
and  splendidly  robed  in  pale  blue,  with  white  shoes  and  stockings. 

Charles  II.,  looking  haughty  but  cadaverous,  is  here,  in  flowing  wig  and 
ruffled  with  rare  old  lace  ;  as  is  the  fair  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who  desired 
in  her  will  an  effigy,  "  as  well  done  in  wax  as  could  be,  and  placed  under 
•crown  glass  and  no  other  ;  this 
was  to  be  clothed  in  the  robes  she 
wore  at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Anne."  So  it  was  done.   Here  is 
the  crown  glass — and  a  venera- 
ble parrot  her  grace  had  owned 
for  forty  years  was  slipped  in, 
and  has  kept  her  company  in 
this  Abbey  ever  since  17 12. 

William,  Mary,  and  Anne,  all 
very  grandly  attired,  stand  look- 
ing as  dignified  as  the  unsteady, 
limp  nature  of  their  figures  will 
admit.  The  great  Lord  Chat- 
ham is  in  his  case,  but  he  looks 
shamed,  as  though  conscious 
that  he  is  not  the  original  thing, 
being  made  up  at  a  consider- 
able expense  to  please  the  sight- 
seers, but  then  so  were  Queen 
Bess  and  Admiral  Nelson. 
As  to  General  Monk — he, 
in  company  of  Edward  III., 
and  sundry  other  straw-stuffed, 
gruesome  celebrities,  without  a 
rag  or  ruff,   is  locked  up  here 

in  a  sort  of  Blue  Beard  cupboard,  which  I  leave  my  cousins  to  peep  in 
at  if  they  will,  reminding  them  of  an  ancient  rhyme  made  anent  this  ghostly 

collection — 

"  Henry  the  Seventh  and  his  fair  queen, 

Edward  the  First  and  his  queen, 

Henry  the  Fifth  stands  here  upright, 

And  his  fair  queen  was  this  queen. 


THE   CLOISTERS. 
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The  noble  prince — Prince  Henry, 

King  James's  eldest  son, 
King  James,  Queen  Anne,  Elizabeth, 

And  now  this  Chapel's  done." 

Leaving  these  memorials  of  vanity,  we  must  now  pass  from  the 
Abbey  into  the  ancient  Cloisters,  where  I  can  safely  leave  my  cousins  to 
wander  and  dream  of  Churchman's  rule  and  Benedictine  days,  when  black- 
robed  monks  walked  and  pondered  here.  There  are  many  epitaphs,  some 
quaint,  some  scarce  worth  recording.  In  the  South  Walk  four  Abbots  lie — 
the  first,  Vitalis,  has  been  here  since  1082  ;  and  here  is  a  stone  "  Long  Meg," 
placed  over  twenty-six  of  the  monks,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1349.  In  the 
north  walk  there  is  an  elaborate  verse  to  the  effect  that  one  "William  Lau- 
rence, ob.  1628,  did,  with  truth  exemplary,  serve  here  as  a  prebendary :  short- 
hand he  wrote,  well  could  he  number,  and  well  measure  land."  But  much 
more  are  we  interested  in  a  simple  tablet,  and  a  sorrowful—"  Deare  Childe." 

Would  you  like  to  hear  something  special  of  the  daily  life  of  these 
Benedictine  or  Black  monks,  an  Order  that,  before  the  Reformation,  was 
the  most  powerful  in  England,  especially  these  of  old  Westminster,  whose 
abbot  had  a  seat  in  Parliament  ?  The  habit  was  a  long  black  gown, 
with  a  cowl  and  a  scapular,  under  which  was  a  habit  of  white  flannel.  The 
community  slept  with  their  habits  and  girdles  on,  perhaps  that  they  might 
the  more  readily  rise  to  pray.  The  chief  domestic  was  the  porter,  a  man 
of  age  and  discretion,  whose  cell  was  near  the  gate.  The  monks  served 
weekly  by  turns  in  the  kitchen  and  at  table,  one  kitchen  being  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  abbot,  who,  except  on  fast  days,  sat  at  table  with  guests. 
Two  of  the  commu  lity  waited  at  this  table;  but  no  monk  spoke  to,  or 
associated  with,  any  guest  unless  commanded  so  to  do.  From  September 
the  14th  to  Easter  the  morning  was  occupied  with  private  reading  and 
with  recitation  of  Psalms  in  the  church,  and  after  that,  labour  till  about 
midday,  then  dinner  in  the  Refectory  above  these  cloisters.  A  solemn 
silence  was  observed  during  this  meal,  while  one  read  the  Scriptures. 
Every  evening  before  night-song  there  was  a  spiritual  lecture,  after  which 
profound  silence  till  bed-time.  The  monks  rose  two  hours  after  midnight 
to  pray,  and  every  week  the  Psalter  was  sung  through.  When  the  service 
ended,  the  monks  who  chose  to  retire  bowed  to  the  altar,  and  stole  away. 

From  the  East  Walk,  through  a  beautiful  arch,  and  we  are  in  the 
Chapter  House,  which  is  now  being   splendidly  restored.      It  is  a  large 
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octagonal  building,  supported  by  a  pillar  in  the  centre,  and  lighted  from 
above  by  stained-glass  windows.  This  is  "  the  incomparable  Chapter 
House,"  built  in  1250  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one.  Here  the 
priests  held  meetings  for  business  or  discussion,  the  abbot  and  chief 
officers  sitting  in  the  stalls  opposite  the  entrance,  the  monks  on  these 
stone  seats  around,  while  culprits,  when  there  were  any,  knelt  before  the 
abbot's  seat,  and  were  scourged  before  the  central  pillar  for  their  offences. 
But  it  was  also  used  for  the  sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
came  into  existence  about  1265,  and  which  first  sat  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Then  it  came  to  the  Refectory  or  to  the  Chapter-house,  which 
the  Churchmen  lent  the  Commons  for  that  purpose,  the  Speaker  sitting 
in  the  abbot's  stall,  the  members  on  the  monks'  benches;  on  the  central 
pillar  were  hung  notices  and  orders  connected  with  the  debates.  At 
the  Dissolution,  in  1540,  the  Chapter  House  passed  to  the  Crown, 
and  from  that  time  the  dean  and  chapter  have  held  their  meetings 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  the  Commons  holding  theirs  in  St.  Stephen's 
Hall,  opposite. 

From  the  cloisters  we  are  soon  in  the  Sanctuary,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  St.  Edward.  The  Sanctuary  was  a  building — or  rather 
two,  for  there  were  the  big  and  the  little  Sanctuary — of  immense  strength. 
Its  walls,  demolished  in  1724,  were  twenty-two  feet  thick  at  the  lower 
parts,  and  it  had  originally  but  one  entrance,  so  that  however  well 
armed  the  pursuers  might  be,  they  had  small  chance  of  laying  hand  on  any 
culprit  fortunate  enough  to  have  passed  beyond  the  portal  which  protected 
the  most  brutal  murderer  and  the  greatest  profligate  equally  with  the 
unfortunate  and  the  rash  ;  no  law  could  reach  and  no  justice  punish  him. 
Instituted  at  first  from  the  most  pious  motives,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  Cities  of  Refuge,  where  those  who  had  accidentally  slain 
a  fellow-man  might  be  protected  from  revenge,  we  may  imagine  how 
serious  in  later  days  this  principle  of  sanctuary  became,  when  we  find 
in  the  old  charter  "  that  whatever  person,  of  what  condition  or  estate 
soever  he  be,  from  wheresoever  he  come,  or .  for  what  offence  or  cause 
he  cometh  for  his  refuge  into  the  said  holy  church,  he  be  assured  of 
his  life,  liberty,  and  limbs."  And  then  came  the  anathema,  "that  whoso- 
acted  contrary  to  this  by  laying  hands  of  a  person  in  sanctuary  should 
lose  his  name,  dignity,  worship,  and  power,  and  like  the  great  traitor  Judas,, 
who  betrayed  our  Saviour,  be  in  the  everlasting  hell  of  fire." 
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At   the   corner   of  Victoria    Street,   which   extends    from    the    Broad 
Sanctuary  to  Pimlico,  is  the  Westminster  Palace   Hotel,  which  tradition 
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points  at  as  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Press  set  up  by  Caxton,  whose 
first  volumes  produced  in  England  bear  the  inscription,   "  Emprynted  by 
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^nie  William  Caxton,  in  thabbey  of  Westmynstre  by  London."  Stow 
says:  "In  the  Eleemosynary  or  Almonry  at  Westminster  Abbey,  for 
that  the  alms  of  the  Abbey  were  there  distributed  to  the  poor,  Islip, 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  erected  the  first  press  of  book  printing  that  ever 
was  in  England  ;  and  Caxton  was  the  first  that  ever  practised  it  in  the 
said  Abbey.  He  did  here,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Abbey,  exercise  the 
•art,  from  whence  a  printing  room  is  to  this  day  called  a  chapel."  We 
must  remember,  too,  how  far  the  Abbey  extended  before  it  was  interfered 
with  by  King  Harry.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ancient  Scrip- 
torium, the  place  where  books  were  then  transcribed,  might  have  been 
assigned  to  the  new  art,  fast  superseding  that  of  the  slow  transcribers, 
which  was  protected  by  the  powerful  religious  societies  of  the  time. 
Strange  to  realise  how  here,  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  Hall,  grew  that 
silent  power  which  was  to  make  clear  so  many  things  relating  to  religion 
and  the  laws ;  one  of  the  first  achievements  of  this  early  printing  office 
being  to  produce  a  few  timid  fragments  of  the  statutes  of  the  realm — 
stray  oddments  of  which  remain  to  show  what  kind  of  thing  was 
4<  Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome  of  Caxton  or  De  Worde."  Only  a 
•century  later,  and  the  publication  of  Acts  of  Parliament  became  such 
an  acknowledged  thing  that  a  King's  Printer  was  formally  appointed  in 
Westminster. 

As  we  wander  up  and  down  dreaming  of  past  times,  and  of  the  many 
strange  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  shadow  of  this  ancient  Abbey,  we 
are  suddenly  roused  by  the  slow  clang  of  its  bells  summoning  to  prayer, 
and  reminding  us  that  service  is  held  in  the  choir  every  morning  and 
afternoon,  at  ten  and  three,  the  church  being  closed  after  the  latter  service 
during  the  winter  months,  to  the  confusion  of  many  visitors  not  aware  of 
this  fact.  We  pass  back  through  the  cloisters  to  find  quite  a  large  con- 
gregation assembling  in  reverential  silence,  while  the  mighty  organ  peals 
forth  its  solemn  welcoming,  and  white-robed  choristers  pass  slowly  into 
their  places,  where  they  sit  framed  in  a  dark  background  of  stone  and  oak 
tracery,  of  shield  and  canopy,  of  slender  shafts  and  carved  capitals,  such 
as  rejoiced  the  Black  Monks  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Edward  III.  Foi 
an  hour  the  lately-silent  old  Minster  seems  gloriously  full  of  song  and 
anthem  and  praise  ;  we  might  ail  be  back  in  the  days  v/hen  its  surround- 
ings were  swamp  and  field,  so  far  away  are  the  thoughts  of  many  here 
from  the  busy  London  town  within  a  few  steps  of  us. 
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The  service  ended,  we  pass  out  by  the  west  transept,  where  has  lately 
been  set  a  fair  white  marble  bust,  on  which  is  inscribed,  "  Longfellow,. 
1884,"  placed  among  the  memorials  of  the  poets  of  England  by  the 
English  admirers  of  an  American  poet.  Surely  'twas  of  such  a  place  as. 
this  that  he  wrote — 

"  Men  felt  thy  heavenly  influence,  and  it  stole 
Like  balm  into  their  hearts,  and  all  was  peace, 
And  even  the  air  they  breathed,  the  light  they  saw, 
Became  religion." 

In  our  rambles  round  and  about  our  venerable  Abbey  we  meet 
strangers  from  all  lands,  yet  I  am  often  reminded  of  Elihu  Burritt's 
observation:  "that  of  all  the  millions  of  her  children,  and  children's 
children,  who  live  in  countries  beyond  the  sea,  none  feel  more  at  home 
on  her  green  island  than  the  Americans  ;  of  all  foreign  posterity  they 
delight  most  to  tread  her  soil.  They  visit  the  dear  old  places  famous 
in  her  story  with  the  most  enthusiasm :  they  linger  about  the  birth  and 
burial  places  of  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  and  Baxter,  with  the 
greatest  veneration  for  the  memory  of  these  remarkable  men.  They  tread 
the  lightest  and  speak  with  the  lowest  voice  under  the  lofty  arches  of" 
Westminster  Abbey ;  there,  among  the  decaying  monuments  of  kings  and 
queens,  statesmen  and  warriors,  who  died  three  or  four  hundred  years 
before  America  was  discovered,  they  call  over  in  their  minds  the  leading 
chapters  in  England's  history.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  solemn  aisles  of  old 
cathedrals,  abbeys  and  castles,  that  they  are  wont  to  roam  and  meditate 
upon  the  centuries  that  have  gone  their  way  into  the  Dead  Sea  of  the 
past ;  you  may  often  find  them  walking  round  little  ivy-netted  churches 
in  quiet  country  villages,  reading  slowly  the  names  on  the  grave-stones^ 
names  that  are  dear  and  familiar — home  names,  neighbour  names — to 
none  nearer  and  dearer  than  to  Americans." 
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RAMBLE     II. 


THE  TOWER. 
"  It  is  our  occupation  to  observe." 

Trf^THERE,  cousins,  shall  we  ramble  next  ?     That  is  the  difficulty  when 

V^V9     there  is  so  much  to  see.     Shall  we  quote  Shakespeare,  and  say, 

"  Come,  let  us  to  the  Tower  "  ?     I  do  not  know  that  we  can  visit 

a  more  popular  place,  and  certainly  none  more  full  of  interest ;   for  the 

Tower  of  London  is  part  and  parcel  of  London's  story,  the  only  building 

that  has  remained  its  original  self,  unimproved  and  unrestored,  ever  since 

those  early  Norman  monarchs  built  it  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  they 

had  conquered  ;  slowly  and  elaborately  piled  it  there,  stone  by  stone,  as 

though  in  bold   defiance  of  citizens  who  hated  them  and  their  constant 

exactions.      For  ages  has  this  grim  fortress  stood    unharmed,  while  the 

weary  drama  of  despotism  has  been  worked  out  about  its  walls,  and  partly 

by  its  means ;  stood,  just  as  it  stands  now,  that  the  distracting  claims  of 
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oppressive  kings  and  jealous  nobles  have  alike  been  submerged  in  the 
irresistible  growth  of  political  freedom,  which  has  cleared  away  dark 
shadows  of  tyranny  and  treason  that  haunted  the  place  so  long.  Once 
more,  then,  I  say,  "  Let  us  to  the  Tower ! "  which,  thanks  to  City  improve- 
ments and  the  much-abused  Underground  Railway,  we  can  easily  reach  by 
road  or  rail  from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Tower  Station  stands  upon  Tower  Hill.  "  Sometime  a  large 
plot  of  ground,  now  greatly  straitened  by  encroachments  unlawfully 
made  and  suffered  for  gardens  and  houses.  Upon  it  is  always  readily 
prepared,  at  the  charges  of  the  city,  a  large  gallows  and  scaffold  of 
timber,  for  the  execution  of  such  traitors  and  transgressors  as  are  de- 
livered out  of  the  Tower  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London  to  be  executed."  So  it 
was,  perhaps,  because  of  its  being  so  "  readily  prepared,"  that  many  persons 
were  done  to  death  upon  the  large  wooden  scaffold  set  upon  the  old  site  of 
Trinity  Square,  including  Sir  Thomas  More,  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  Wyat,  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  Archbishop  Laud,  Sydney,  and  Monmouth  ;  the  Earls  of  Der- 
wentwater,  Kilmarnock,  and  Balmerino ;  and,  in  1747,  Simon  Lord  Lovat 
— since  whose  time  there  have  been  no  beheadings  in  the  kingdom. 

Opposite  the  new  Station  are  the  "Towers  of  JuWus,"  with  which,  how- 
ever, Julius  Caesar  had  nothing  to  do,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
an  important  military  station  stood  here  of  old  ;  sundry  Roman  remains 
have  so  testified.  Yet,  as  has  been  said  of  ancient  fortresses  in  France, 
"every  ancient  building,  the  origin  of  which  is  hidden  in  obscurity,  is 
attributed  to  Caesar  or  the  enemy  of  mankind — more  especially  the 
latter."  In  this  case,  however,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  neither 
emperor  nor  demon  had  to  do  with  it.  The  Tower  was  erected  by 
Norman  William,  who,  not  quite  trusting  his  irrepressible  new  subjects, 
determined  to  build  a  fortress,  stout  and  strong,  in  their  very  midst, 
yet  near  the  convenient  river  by  which  he  and  his  could  come  or  go. 
He  entrusted  the  work  to  that  fair  specimen  of  the  church  militant  of 
his  time,  Gundulph,  architect,  and  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who,  through 
many  difficulties,  superintended  the  building  of  the  White  Tower  yonder. 

By-and-by  another  famous  priest,  a  Becket,  made  repairs  and  additions  ; 
then  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  encompassed  it  all  about  with  a  deep 
moat  or  ditch,  and  a  broad  embattled  stone  wall,  so  that  in  case  of  attack 
citywards  the  Thames  could  be  let  in  to  the  rescue ;  yet  that  not  being 
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enough,  masterful  King  Henry  III.  added  sundry  bulwarks,  which,  to 
the  great  delight  of  his  turbulent  citizens,  were  almost  at  once  tumbled 
over  by  an  earthquake,  after  which,  the  King  had  them  restored  and 
strengthened;  but  though  he  spent  twelve  thousand  marks  on  these 
fortifications,  they  all  toppled  over  again  before  many  years  had  passed. 

In  these  favoured  days,  when  visitors  to  the  city's  ancient  Tower  are 
no  longer  ticked  off  by  the  score,  and  "  for  a  consideration "  hurried 
along  like  sheep  in  the  track 
of  an  elderly  shepherd  in 
mediaeval  costume,  who  gabbles 
as  he  goes  of  an  old-world 
story  he  has  learnt  by  rote,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  start  with 
some  idea  of  the  plan  of  this 
fortress,  which,  until  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  was  frequently 
used  as  a  palace,  where  the 
royal  courts,  and  even  parlia- 
ments were  held,  and  whence 
those  pageants  and  processions 
our  fathers  loved,  issued  to  pa  s 
through  the  narrow  city  streets  ; 
that  was,  unless  plague  or  insurrection  barred  the  way,  in  which  case  the 
show,  if  show  were  possible,  went  Thames-ward  to  be  viewed  from  the  river. 

The  approaches  to  the  Tower  were  at  one  time  defended  by  outworks 
which  were  not  penetrated  without  difficulty ;  now,  we  have  but  to 
present  ourselves  at  the  gate,  and  pass  the  Middle,  formerly  the  Martin, 
Tower,  which  contains  a  guard-room  16  feet  square,  and  is  protected  by 
gates,  while  a  portcullis  guards  the  entrance  to  the  principal  bridge 
crossing  that  broad  moat  cleared  by  Chancellor  Longchamp  in  the  long 
ago  (it  is  now  perfectly  dry,  and  used  partly  as  a  garden,  and  partly 
as  drill  ground  ;  yet  it  could  easily  be  flooded  if  necessary,  which  may 
the  spirit  of  peace  forbid)  ;  then  through  the  Byward  Tower,  which  forms 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  exterior  line  of  fortifications  ;  and  soon  we 
come  to  a  grim  tower,  the  position  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  make 
clear,  as  it  was  the  entrance  for  all  prisoners  in  the  days  of  old.  The 
fortress    itself    stands,    as    we    know,    on    the    Middlesex    bank    of  the 
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Thames,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  wharf,  and  by  a  moat,  over  which 
is  a  drawbridge,  and  over  this  wharf  is  a  platform,  on  which  used  to 
be  the  sixty-two  Tower  guns,  now  fired  from  a  salutation  battery  on 
Tower  Hill.  Along  here  stretched  a  pleasant  walk,  called  the  "  Ladies' 
Line,"  because  it  was  much  frequented  by  city  madams.  Under  the 
wharf  is  a  large  water-gate,  the  very  name  of  which  thrills  the  looker-on 
with  a  strange  fascination.     Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Traitor's  Gate  ? 

"That  gate,  misnamed,  through  which  before 
Went  Sydney,  Russell,  Raleigh,  Cranmer,  More." 

Though  ominously  near  the  "  Bloody  Tower,"  the  broad  even  stone  steps 
and  the  dark  Gate  may  be  somewhat  disappointing ;  they  are  in  such 
trim  order  and  there  seems  so  little  suggestive  of  death  or  mystery  about 
them  in  this  summer  sunshine  ;  but  one  has  to  remember,  how  of  old  times 
the  river  filled  the  Tower  moat  with  a  foaming  stream,  and  the  fall  of 
the  waters  splashed  and  dashed  about  this  place,  making  so  terrible  a 
noise  that  it  was  enough  to  frighten  a  prisoner  out  of  the  world  before 
his  time  of  execution,  while  the  gates  creaked  complainingly  as  they 
struggled  against  rusty  bolts  and  bars.  So  it  was  when,  one  dismal 
Easter  morning,  all  devout  subjects  being  away  at  mass,  carrying  their 
palm  branches  as  became  the  day,  there  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
fair  palace  of  Whitehall  a  barge,  in  which  the  silent  rowers  plied  their  oars 
with  a  will ;  but  the  company  looked  ill  at  ease,  one  lady  especially, 
fretting  anxiously  tnat  she  was  a  prisoner  ;  her  companions  more  occupied, 
most  likely,  with  the  fact  that  they  had  but  just  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  their  lives  against  the  piles  of  London  Bridge,  to  which  they  had  been 
driven  dangerously  near. 

"  Not  to  the  Tower  ;  oh !  sirs,  not  to  the  Tower ! "  the  captive  had 
implored,  in  utter  bewilderment  of  terror,  when  she  first  heard  of  her 
destination.  Her  best  friends  were  all  in  durance  ;  here  she  would  be 
perfectly  helpless ;  yet  here  she  was  brought,  for  had  it  not  been  so 
ordered  by  her  half-sister  and  entire  enemy,  Mary  "  the  Quene." 

Poor  Lady  Elizabeth  !  How  could  she  help  dreading  the  place,  rerrfem- 
bering  her  mother's  two  visits  hither !  First  the  pompous  reception  on 
that  May-day,  when  Henry  VIII.  received  the  beautiful  Lady  Anne  at 
the  postern  of  the  Tower,  where  she  landed,  surrounded  by  a  gay  crowd, 
and  the  bowing  Lord  Mayor,  and  Aldermen  all  in  velvet  and  gold  chains  ; 
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and  that  other  time,  when,  unwelcomed,  disgraced,  torn  from  her  child,  she 
too  had  cried  :  "  Not  to  the  Tower !"  yet  passed  up  these  very  stairs  to  die. 
Long  before  these  times  there  had  been  so  steady  a  stream  of 
prisoners  hitherwards,  that  had  each  one  left  us  but  the  record  of 
liis  name  and  station,  the  list  would  have  been  long,  headed  by  the  noble 
Bruce,  and  that  patriotic  hero,  Wallace  ;  for,  as  the  ancient  rhyme  ran, 

'*  With  fetters  and  with  gyves, 
Wallace  was  y  drawne 
From  the  Towre  of  London, 
That  many  might  know. 
In  a  kirtle  of  corvel  (coarse  cloth) 
Selcouth  wise 
Through  Chepe, 
And  a  garland  on  his  head  of  the  newest  guise." 

Up  this  stony  way  passed  many  royal  prisoners.  John  of  France ; 
Richard  II.  ;  James,  Prince  of  Scotland  ;  Henry  VI.,  some  averring  that 
"the  meek  usurper"  was  murdered  within  these  walls  ;  Lord  Cobham,  and 
many  Lollards  ;  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  with  his 
young  son,  and  later  on,  countless  victims  of  the  early  periods  of  that 
strangely-sudden  Reformation,  in  which  so  many  honourable  lives  were 
sacrificed,  for  folks  did  not  as  yet  understand,  and  dared  not  embrace, 
because  of  conscience,  the  new  beliefs.  Numberless  weary  captives  were 
made  during  our  foreign  wars,  and  detained  here  for  ransom.  Through 
this  Gate  came  poor  Anne  Askew,  to  be  fearfully  racked  in  the  dungeons 
yonder,  before  being  burnt  at  Smithfield.  King  Harry's  daughters,  to 
assert  their  supremacy,  sent  many  hitherward  ;  while  James  I.  filled  the 
cells  with  Gunpowder-plot  conspirators,  on  whom  he  had  small  mercy. 
Yet  the  Tower's  history  gradually  changed  ;  fewer  prisoners  came  its 
way.  In  Charles  I.'s  time  it  was  the  Twelve  Members,  then  Strafford, 
Laud,  and  others  of  the  King's  supporters  who  fell  into  durance.  And 
although  James  II.  rejoiced  when  the  seven  Protestant  Bishops  were  all 
imprisoned  here,  he  soon  discovered  that  by  injustice  he  had  challenged 
a  nation,  and  struck  a  death-blow  at  the  doctrine  of  his  race — "  Passive 
obedience,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings." 

The  spaces  between  the  inner  and  outer  ballium  walls  were,  until  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  occupied  by  the  Royal  Mint,  now  removed 
ito  Tower  Hill,  and  only  to  be  inspected  by  special  order. 
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We  are  lingering  long  outside  this  St.  Thomas's  Tower,  which  faces; 
the  dreary  Gate.     In   fancy  we  see  the  watchful  guard,  escorting  eachi 


THE  TRAITOR'S  GATR. 


laggard  new  comer.  Noble  or  simple,  he  was  received  with  certain  for- 
malities. A  receipt  in  form  was  given  for  the  living  body  that  might 
possibly  never  pass  out  again.  Usually,  if  of  sufficient  rank  and  means,., 
the  captive  was  allowed  attendants,  but  was  by  no  means  prison'd  gratis,. 
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for  every  Duke  committed  to  the  Tower  had  to  pay  down  £20  "  for  the 
suit  of  his  irons" — let  us  trust  they  were  nominal  fetters  ;  a  Marquis  £\6y 
and  each  for  their  board  weekly  £3  10s.,  and  for  their  chaplain's  board 
every  week  6s.  8d.,  and  for  every  gentleman  6s.  8d.,  and  for  every  of  his 
yeomen  waiting  upon  him  5s.,  before  his  attainder,  and  after  it,  what  it 
pleased  his  Majesty  ;  also  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  had  for  every 
Earl  or  Viscount  "  his  suit  of  irons "  twenty  marks,  and  for  board 
42s.  8d.  weekly,  and  for  every  baron  and  lord  of  degree,  or  for  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  £10  for  his  irons,  and  32s.  for  his  board  ;  and  for  every 
knight  and  gentleman  of  above  ;£lOO  estate,  £$  for  his  irons,  and  23s.  4d. 
for  his  board.  For  other  men  not  having  lands  or  possessions,  yet  having 
enough  to  keep  themselves,  20s.  for  irons,  and  13s.  4d.  for  board.  The 
rest  to  live  of  the  house,  a  certain  sum  being  allowed  for  the  purpose,, 
and  a  very  spare  living,  no  doubt,  for  most,  as  sometimes  the  most  illus- 
trious prisoners  could  not  obtain  common  comforts,  or  even  necessaries  ; 
witness  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who,  at  eighty,  wrote  to  Henry's- 
secretary,  Cromwell,  who  also  was  to  die  here :  "  I  have  neither  shirt  nor 
sute  to  wear  but  that  bee  ragged  and  rent  so  shamefully;  my  dyett^ 
also,  God  knoweth  how  slender  it  is  meny  tymes/' 

This  fearsome  Bloody  Tower  is  the  traditionary  sc^ne  of  the  murder 
of  that  Prince  who  cried  instinctively,  "  I  do  not  like  the  Tower  of  any 
place ; "  nay,  of  both  the  children  of  Edward  IV.,  though  this  has  been* 
disputed,  the  more  that  the  bones  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
were  hidden  in  the  south  side  of  the  White  Tower,  which  is  at  some 
distance  from  this  one,  where  so  many  years  later  was  confined  Thistle- 
wood,  the  last  State  prisoner  lodged  in  the  fortress. 

In  this  tower,  which  forms  the  main  entrance  to  the  Inner  Ward,  a. 
small  circular  staircase  led  up  to  two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  tradition 
has  drowned  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  a  butt  of  malmsey :  "  a  dark  great 
room,  with  no  window  in  it,  and  the  portcullis  of  a  gate  was  drawn  up 
within  it,  and  below  there  sat  every  night  a  court  of  guard."  Some  say 
that  Princess  Elizabeth  was  kept  in  yonder  Bell  Tower  during  her  perilous 
captivity.  If  so,  she  could  easily  have  seen  that  other  ancient  two-storeyed 
tower,  its  walls  eleven  feet  thick,  in  which,  in  days  to  come,  she  was  to- 
imprison  the  gallant,  rash  soldier,  the  handsome  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  her  favourite  courtier,  "the  brightest  Maecenas  of  that  accom- 
plished age,"  tried  and  judged  for  his  life  as  a  traitor  against  his  sovereign^ 
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He  depended  to  the  last  on  her  relenting,  but  he  died  on  yonder  green, 
.and,  'tis  said,  the  fickle  woman  mourned  him  bitterly. 

Early  adversities  had  not  softened  this  royal  lady's  heart,  yet  the 
princess's  own  imprisonment  must  have  been  a  trying  experience,  for  she 
was  not  even  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  the  Queen's  Garden,  so  strict 
an  espial  being  kept  upon  her  that  a  tiny  boy  of  four  years  old,  who  had 
been  wont  to  play  about  and  to  bring  her  flowers,  was  closely  questioned, 
and  bribed  by  promises  of  figs  and  apples  to  tell  if  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
had  given  him  messages  to  carry.     Many  was  dangerously  watchful. 

No  wonder  that  fear  and  bitterness  of  heart  had  chilled  the  captive 
Elizabeth  on  her  first  entry  into  this  fortress,  to  which  she  was  one  day 
to  return,  only  that  she  might  prepare  for  her  coronation.  Let  me  note 
how,  leaving  it  on  that  joyous  occasion,  her  grace,  before  she  entered 
her  chariot,  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  saying,  "  O  Lord  Almighty, 
and  everlasting  King,  I  give  Thee  most  heavenly  thanks  that  Thou  hast 
been  so  merciful  unto  me  as  to  spare  me  to  behold  this  joyful  day.  I 
acknowledge  that  Thou  hast  dealt  as  wonderfully  and  as  mercifully  to  me 
as  Thou  didst  with  Thy  true  and  faithful  servant  Daniel,  Thy  prophet, 
whom  Thou  deliveredst  out  of  the  den,  from  the  cruelty  of  the  greedy 
and  raging  lions  ;  even  so  was  I  overwhelmed,  and  only  by  Thee  de- 
livered." It  is  recorded  how  she  remembered  that  certain  of  the  city 
bells  had  dared  to  ring  for  joy  on  the  day  of  the  princess's  release  from 
the  Tower,  and  now,  in  the  time  of  her  happy  coronation  the  Queen 
presented  such  churches  with  silken  bell-ropes,  such  ropes  being  long 
preserved  in  the  vestry  of  Aldgate. 

In  the  Bowyer's  Tower,  which  was  used  as  an  armoury  workshop, 
lodged  the  "  Provider  of  the  King's  Bows,"  Robert  of  Bridport,  who  was 
by  Richard  II.  first  patented  in  this  office,  being  provided  with  accoutre- 
ments and  7|d.  a  day,  while  the  keeper  of  the  royal  armour  had  I2d., 
and  the  master  smith  4|d.  from  the  crown,  and  3d.  from  the  warders, 
or  Tower  guards.  In  this  place,  once  the  very  stronghold  of  England's 
*'  bowmen  bold,"  we  are  fain  to  hear  concerning  the  weapon  in  which 
the  citizens  particularly  excelled.  It  was  in  this  Bowyer's  Tower  that 
the  fire  of  1 841,  which  did  so  much  damage,  and  destroyed  so  many 
valuable  things,  originated.  We  pass  the  Flint  Tower,  which  before  it 
was  rebuilt  was  known  as  "  Little  Hell,"  because  of  the  narrowness  of 
its  dungeons,  the   Brick  Tower,  the  Jewel   Tower,  the  Constable  Tower, 
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the  Broad  Arrow  Tower,  and  the  Salt  Tower ;  there  are  twelve  of  these 
smaller  towers  in  all. 

The  western  side  of  this  Inner  Ward  is  mostly  occupied  by  the 
Lieutenant's  lodgings,  and  the  celebrated  Beauchamp  Tower,  which 
was  formerly  an  embattled  building.  The  walls  of  the  chief  prison  room 
are  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  in  these  were  four  recesses,  in  each  of  which 
a  long  narrow  embrasure  suffered  a  streak  of  light  to  penetrate  into 
the  gloomy  chamber.     In    lieu    of   all    these    is    now    one    large  cheery 
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window,  facing  the  White  Tower,  and  under  which  fall  the  pleasant 
shadows  of  green  trees ;  altogether,  on  a  summer's  day,  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  the  dreary  horrors  of  tedium  endured  by  the  captives  ere 
they  could  resign  themselves  to  find  an  occupation  in  painfully 
scratching  on  these  hard  stone  walls  something  of  their  names  and 
estates,  pious  devices,  quaint  aphorisms,  or  despairing  ejaculations, — 
tokens  that  lend  such  a  strange  glamour  to  this  dreary  prison 
chamber.  I  am  not  thinking  of  spelling  out  one  by  one  these  sad 
records  that  men  come  far  to  see,  each  visitor  will  do  so  for  himself; 
yet     even     though    familiar     through     books    some    are    so    quaint    or 
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affecting,  they  will  surely  bear  repeating.  A  pitiful  complaint  like  this,, 
for  instance,  scratched  in  old  Italian — 

"  Since  fortune  hath  chosen, 
that  my  hope  should  go  to  the 
wind  to  complain,  I  wish  the 
time  were  destroyed  :   my  planet 
being  ever  sad  and  unpropitious 

Wilim:  TYRREL  -  1541  -M 

Yet  who  this  forlorn  "  Wilim "  was,  or  what  his  offence,  who  knows  > 
Half  lingeringly  we  turn  to  the  next,  an  autograph  of  Philip  Howard. 
Of  him  at  least  we  have  heard,  as  one  "in  person  very  tall,  and  of  a 
swarthy  complexion,  but  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  sweetness  and 
grandeur  of  countenance,  and  a  soul  superior  to  all  human  consideration." 
He  was  the  son  of  that  plotting,  gallant  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  in 
Mary  of  Scotland's  cause.  Having  been  condemned  for  high  treason,, 
yet  not  executed,  Philip  Howard  lingered  in  this  prison  for  ten  long 
years,  worn  out  by  sorrows  and  anxieties,  which  he,  true  son  of  the 
Church,  carried  to  such  zealous  excess,  that  his  weakened  frame  gave 
way  at  last.  One  can  but  hope  that  he  was  comforted  by  the  pious 
sentiment  he  has  inscribed  here  :  it  is  to  this  effect — 

"  the  more  suffering 
for  Christ  in  this  world,  the  more 
glory  with  Christ  in  the  next 
world. — Arundell,  June  22,  1587." 

Close  by  is  a  still  more  melancholy  token  ;  'tis  a  well-wrought  device, 
thirteen  inches  square,  of  the  noble  house  of  Northumberland  and 
Warwick,  under  which  is  a  name,  IOHN  DUDLY,  a  name  inscribed 
on  a  very  tragic  page  of  our  history,  for  this  "  Iohn  "  was  brother  to  the 
weak  young  Guildford  Dudley,  and  son  of  that  proud  Northumberland 
who  thought  to  win  the  crown  into  his  family  by  means  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  an  attempt  which  brought  all  that  family  prisoners  to 
this  Tower,  some  to  die  on  its  ready  block,  others  to  linger  in  its 
dungeons.  This  graven  badge  represents  the  Warwick's  Bear  and 
ragged  staff  on  a  shield,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  oak  leaves  and 
roses ;  under  it  these  words — 
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aYow  that  these  beasts  do  wel  behold  and  se 
may  deme  with  ease  wherefore  made  neue  they  be 
with  boders  eke  wherin 
4  Brothers  names  who  list  to  search  the  ground." 

These    four    were    prisoners    here   at    the    time 
"IOHN"  inscribed  this. 

Close  by  is  written  "  I.  H.  S.  Die  10  Aprilis. 
Wise  men  ought  circumspectly  to  see  what  they  do.  To  examine  before 
they  speak,  to  prove  what  they  take  in  hand.  To  beware  whose  company 
they  use,  and  above  all  things,  to  whom  they  trust." 

And  on  these  walls  the  same   hand  cut  deep,  in  a  kind  of  frame : — 

"  Be  friend  to  one,  be  enemye  to  none. 
Hope  ende.     Hert  Pacientie. 
Anno  D.  1571.  x.  p.  s.  10  Sept. 
The  mostvnhapy 
man  in  the  world  is  he 
•  that  is  not  pacient  in  ad- 

versities.    For  men  are  not 
killed  with  the  adversities 
they  have,  but  with  ye  impa- 
cience  which  they  suffer. 
Tout  vient  apoient,  quy  peult  attendre 
Gli  sospii  ne  son  testimoni  veri  dell  "  argos. 
cia  mia 
JEt.  29." 
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Then  comes  the  signature  Charles  Bailly,  not  an  Englishman,  as  one 
might  suppose,  but  a  Fleming,  condemned  because  he,  too,  had  meddled 
with  the  Norfolk  conspiracy,  in  behalf  of  that  Queen  of  Scotland  whose 
ill  fortunes  drew  so  many  brave  men  to  ruin  or  death.  Near  to  this 
is  the  name  of  that  learned  lawyer  I  HON  STORE, 
DOCTOR,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
spoke  strongly  against  the  Reformation  in  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy ;  and,  what  was  worse,  charged  with  having  consulted 
with  a  noted  magician  against  the  Queen's  life,  and 
for  having  cursed  her  daily  in  his  grace  at  meals.  Poor 
Doctor  Story  was  most  barbarously  executed. 

The  simple  name  IANE  is  always  inspected  with 
interest,  being  generally  thought  to  be  that  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey ;  but  if  so,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
cut  here  by  her  own  hand,  though  it  may  have  been 
by  that  of  her  captive  bridegroom.  Foxe  says  that 
somewhere  about  the  Tower  walls  she  scratched  in* 
Latin  with  a  pin  these  two  apt  lines  : — 

"  To  mortal's  common  fate  thy  mind  resign, 
My  lot  to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  thine." 

"  GEEFRYE  PooLE  1562." 

Upon  this  Geoffry's  testimony,  his  own 
brother  and  several  persons  were  exe- 
cuted.     There   are    also    inscriptions    by 


IE 


W 


I  yoWTHATTHESE    BEAST    DO      WK   BEHOLO    AND    <U 
MAV  DEMEWiTi  EASE  WHEREFORE    HERE  MADE"WEV  BE 

WIH  BORDERS  LKE  WhERIN  }    c^— . :  —  -JL      ' ■ 
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two  other  Pooles,  descendants  of  that  Duke  of  Clarence  whom  Shake- 
speare described.  The  pair,  accused  of  high  treason,  lingered  out  miserable 
years  here.  They  have  left  several  touching  memorials  on  these  walls  ;. 
young  Edmund  wrote  with  pitiful  resignation  : — 

"  That  which  is  sown  by  God  in  tears,  is  reaped  in  Joy.     AL  21.     E.  Poole. " 

And  his  brother,  in  the  same  Christian  spirit,  cut  deep  and  clear :— 

"  A  passage  perillus 
makethe  a  port 
Pleasant 
A°  1568 
Arthur  Poole 
Mt.  sui  37 
A.  P." 

It  seems  strange  that  any  man  caged  in  peril  of  his  life  should  care- 
to  think  out  a  rebus,  and  yet  here  is  the  word  "  Thomas "  over  a  bell,, 
with  a  capital  A  on  it,  and  this  we  know  was  cut  by  Thomas  Abel,  D.D.,. 
chaplain  to  Catherine  of  Arragon.  His  crime  was  that  he  determinedly 
opposed  the  helpless  lady's  divorce,  which  opposition  angered  the  royal 
tiger,  and  this  loyal  priest  with  two  others  was  executed  at  Smithfield. 

I  think  these  are  the  inscriptions  that  will  interest  my  cousins  most. 
The  rest  tell  the  same  dark  tale  of  fallen  estate  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

Prisoners  of  lesser  importance  were  tortured  in  the  fortress  dungeons ; 
for  instance,  "  one  Peacock,  sometime  a  schoolmaster,  but  a  very  busy- 
brained  fellow,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  practising  to  infatuate 
the  King's  brain  with  sorcery.  He  hath  been  strictly  examined  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Coke,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  attorney,  solicitor, 
and  others,  and  was  hanged  up  by  the  wrists,  and  though  he  was  very  im- 
patient of  the  torture,  and  swooned  once  or  twice,  yet  I  cannot  learn  that 
they  have  wrung  any  great  matter  out  of  him." 

Most  visitors  inquire  concerning  the  prison  place  of  that  flower  and 
wonder  of  his  age,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  and  it  used  to  be  the  custom  tc* 
point  out  sundry  dismal  nooks,  where  of  a  surety  he  never  was.  Most  of 
his  later  years,  at  any  rate,  he  passed  in  a  little  garden-house  of  lath  and 
plaster,  abutting  on  the  wall  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  where,  at  a  grated  window,, 
the  founder  of  Virginia  and  favourite  of  a  Queen  sat  writing  his  "  History 
of  the  World;"  or,  bending  patiently  over  a  little  furnace,  distilled  various 
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•essences,  making  a  study  of  this  poor  prison  nook,  in  which  he  compounded 
healing  balms  ;  or  sometimes  wiling  the  time  away  in  what  was  called  "  the 
prisoners'  walk,"  on  the  roof  of  the  fortress  prison.  Here  many  learned  men 
came  to  converse  with  this  illustrious  captive,  whom  all  men  pitied  and 
reverenced,  for  had  he  not  "  the  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue, 
sword  ?"  For  fourteen  long  years  Raleigh  worked  and  waited  in  this  place, 
which  surely  grew  very  hateful.  He  had  a  loving  wife  and  a  little  boy, 
Wat,  lodging  yonder  on  Tower  Hill ;  so  no  doubt  for  their  sakes  he  kept 
up  the  hope  that  King  James  would  yet  relent,  and  let  his  prisoner  go  free. 
But  for  one  reason  and  another  it  was  not  to  be,  and  the  headsman's  axe 
finished  this  tale  of  royal  oppression,  not  here,  but  before  Westminster 
Hall. 

The  greatest  centre  of  interest  in  the  old  White  Tower,  is  its  Armoury, 
so  we  are  fain  to  mount  the  worn  stone  stairs  that  lead  to  the  Council 
Chamber,  for  the  Horse  Armoury  is  no  more ;  the  banners  are  moved,  the 
horsemen  are  mixed  and  muddled  ;  Raleigh's  supposed  cell  in  the  wall  is  not 
visible  ;  no  great  loss  that,  seeing  it  was  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare  at  best. 

A  general  disarrangement  and  re-arrangement  are  being  effected  here  ; 
and  as,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  nothing  is  where  it  previously  was 
or  where  it  will  eventually  be,  it  is  rather  a  difficult  task  to  guide 
my  cousins  through  what  is  really  a  magnificent  collection  of  arms  and 
armour,  or  to  effectively  point  the  little  lecture  prepared  for  this  occasion. 
Extraordinary  anachronisms  happen,  as  odd  in  their  way  as  is  A  i,  stolid 
guardian  of  the  peace  of  the  nineteenth  century,  elbowing  the  Buffetier 
of  King  Hal.  These  martial  figures,  always  the  great  attraction  at  the 
Tower,  are  by  no  means  a  new  show  ;  the  idea  of  mounting  historic  armour 
on  equestrian  figures  occurred  to  the  long-ago  authorities  of  Greenwich, 
and,  after  the  Restoration,  to  those  of  this  fortress,  where,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  fire-arms,  a  great  quantity  of  armour  was  constantly  drifting 
from  regiments  no  longer  requiring  it.  The  first  arrangement  must  have 
been  very  peculiar,  as  the  Tower  officials,  anxious  that  the  exhibition  of 
"Men  in  armour"  should  pay  (there  were  no  "free"  sights  in  those  days), 
insisted  that  every  suit,  right  or  wrong,  should  be  attributed  to  some  illus- 
trious warrior,  and  to  no  other.  Because  of  that,  and  a  want  of  knowledge 
and  care,  most  of  these  royal  dummies  were  arrayed  in  an  incongruous 
jumble  of  armour  and  arms  of  different  dates.  Norman  William  sat  gor- 
geously stiff  in  plate  armour  of  a  kind  not  invented  for  ages  after  his  time ; 
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.and  the  "  Lion  of  Agincourt "  wore  part  of  a  suit  belonging  to  Charles  I., 
making  up  what  was  lacking  out  of  the  steel  belongings  of  Henry  VIII. 
However,  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  soon  Meyrick,  a 
wise  man  and  learned  in  such  things,  took  the  matter  in  hand ;  the 
Horse  Armoury  was  properly  arranged,  and  an  eager  public  rushed  to 
see  how  feudal  lords  of  old  arrayed  themselves  for  the  battle-field, 
.and  what  weapons  they  used  to  settle  their  quarrels  with.  So  great 
.an  interest  did  this  collection  soon  create  that  above  ,£2,000  was  taken 
annually  in  fees. 

It  was  not  now  difficult  to  learn  here,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, body  armour  was  made  simply  of  leather  cut  into  small  pieces, 
.and  sometimes  painted,  or  of  flat  rings  of  steel  sewn  on  to  cloth  or 
skin,  so  as  to  fit  the  body  close.  The  shield  was  kite-shaped,  and  the 
knight  flourished  a  long  sword,  or  a  lance  ornamented  with  a  narrow 
streamer.  As  to  the  beautiful  chain  mail  garments,  interlaced  links 
•of  steel  of  which  there  are  several  specimens  here,  most  of  us  know  that 
they  came  back  with  the  Crusaders  from  Asia,  to  be  succeeded  by  mixed 
•chain  and  plate.  Armour  of  Edward  II.'s  time,  through  much  fine  work- 
manship, became  so  splendid  and  valuable  that  knights  once  overthrown 
were  often  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  suit  they  wore.  In  the  days  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.  complete  suits  of  armour  were  so  heavy  and  complicated 
that  it  must  have  been  a  work  of  time  to  don  them. 

"The  steed  was  bearded  from  counter  to  tail, 
And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail, 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse." 

There  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  such  a  steed  and  rider,  of  old  asserted 
to  represent  Henry  IV. ;  the  armour  made  in  many  pieces,  that  it  may  be 
flexible.  The  figure  wields  a  mighty  battle-axe ;  on  its  head  is  the 
knightly  cap,  surmounted  by  a  crest.  The  horse  is  caparisoned  with 
the  arms  of  France  and  England,  and  the  saddle  is  a  marvel  of  bone 
work.  Not  a  more  handsome  suit,  yet  in  strong  contrast  to  this,  is  that 
worn  by  the  figure  of  Edward  I.,  the  hauberk  with  its  sleeves  of  linked 
mail,  its  hood  also  of  twisted  mail,  and  on  the  body,  a  surcoat,  em- 
blazoned before  and  behind  with  the  royal  arms  of  England  ;  a  splendid 
champion  truly,  as  is  another  knight  of  Edward  IV.'s  day,  in  suit  of  tour 
nament  steel  complete,  the  vamplate  of  the  lance  is  of  a  rare  and  quaint 
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form,  the  horse  decorated 
with  Edward's  badge,  the 
White  Rose  and  the  Sun. 

Now  here,  methinks,  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  uses  of 
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these  things,  and  the  style  of  fighting  in  those  days,  we  may  tell  how  to 
the  Tilt  Yard,  Whitehall,  came  from  over  the  seas  the  princely  Thomas 
de  la  Marche  and  John  de  Visconti,  to  settle  a  private  quarrel.  They 
had  chosen  Edward  III.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  umpires,  and  these 
sat  in  kingly  array  looking  on,  surrounded  by  most  of  the  nobles  in  the 
land.  Presently  the  combatants  entered  the  lists,  completely  armed, 
on  chargers  gaily  caparisoned,  and  then,  upon  sound  of  trumpet,  began 
a  most  gallant  combat  between  these  two  gentlemen,  for  at  the  tilt 
both  their  spears  broke  on  each  other's  shields,  yet  neither  of  them  was 
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moved  from  his  saddle,  wherefore,  as  it  were  by  consent,  they  instantly 
alighted,  and  renewed  the  combat  on  foot,  till  having  with  equal  valour 
and  discretion  fought  a  considerable  while,  the  weapons  were  rendered 
useless,  and  they  were  obliged  to  close  grapple,  till  by  wrestling  they 
both  fell  locked  together,  still  contending  for  the  victory ;  "  then,  as 
they  were  striving  together  on  the  ground,  with  certain  prickes,  both 
short  and  sharp,  called  gaddlings,  being  closed  in  the  joints  of  his  right 
gauntlet,  the  said  Thomas  struck  the  said  John  in  the  face,  and  soon 
wounded  him  ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  John  had  no  such  short  sort  of 
weapon  wherewith  he  might  hurt  Thomas's  face,  and  therefore  cried  out 
aloud  most  horrible,  whereupon,  by  the  King's  commandment,  the  combat 
ended,  and  the  victory  adjudged  to  Thomas,  who  gave  the  said  John, 
E  2 
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thus  overcome,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  a  captive,  and  offered  up  his 
own  armour  to  St.  George,  in  St.  Paul's  Church  at  London,  with  great 
devotion/'  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  observed  the  combat  with 
singular  interest,  showed  particular  attention  to  De  la  Marche  during  the 
few  days  he  remained  at  Court  after  the  duel.  Visconti  was  courteously 
treated,  and  allowed  to  go  at  large  without  ransom,  more  fortunate  than 
his  noble  conqueror,  who  was  put  to  death  on  his  return  to  France  for 
having  submitted  his  quarrel  to  the  English  King !  a  barbarous  encounter 
after  all. 

One  of  the  most  effective  of  all  these  figures  is  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  a  drawn  sword,  mounted  on  a  spirited  rearing  horse.  This  martial 
figure  is  arrayed  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suits  of  armour  known  to  exist 
anywhere.  It  was  finely  gilt,  and  all  of  German  workmanship,  engraved  and 
embossed  with  the  rose  and  pomegranate,  badges  of  England  and  Spain, 
the  initials  "  H.  K."  in  two  lovers'  knots,  and  the  word  "gluck"  (prosperity). 
On  every  part  are  emblems  and  ornaments,  and  the  breastplate  shows  St. 
George  attacking  the  Dragon.  Surely  it  was  a  most  magnificent  present 
from  Maximilian  to  Henry,  on  his  wedding  with  Catherine  of  Arragon. 

Of  young  Edward  VI. 's  time  there  is  a  knight,  armed  cap-a-pie,  and 
another  in  splendid  armour,  gilt  and  oxidised.  The  latter's  helmet  is 
what  is  known  as  a  burgonet ;  and  here  let  us  note  what  an  immense 
variety  of  styles  there  was  in  this  head-gear,  of  which  there  are  specimens 
in  every  direction. 

The  suits  illustrative  of  Queen  Mary's  warriors  invariably  remind 
us  of  Governor  Sancho  Panza's  armour,  in  which  he  could  but  wag  his 
head  and  hands  like  a  turtle.  They  are  so  massive  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  unfortunate  knight  once  fast  in  them  had  only  to  be 
unhorsed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  Sometimes  he  fainted  merely 
from  the  weight  of  his  armour,  and  once  down  could  not  remount  until 
hoisted  up  by  his  attendant  esquire. 

Here  are  sundry  knights  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  foremost  among 
them  is  that  Earl  of  Leicester  whom  Scott  has  immortalised ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  was  his  very  own  tilting  suit,  for  about  it  is  engraved 
the  Dudley's  badge,  the  Bear  and  ragged  staff,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  on  the  knee  guards  are  his  initials,  R.D.  But  this  reminds 
me  of  a  life-sized  effigy,  somewhat  dusty  and  frayed  nowadays,  of  the 
great  Tudor  Queen  herself.     She  is  on  horseback,   and   led  by  a  pretty 
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page  of  the  period.  A  label  informs  us  that  this  represents  Queen  Eliza- 
beth on  her  way  to  St.  Paul's,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Armada. 

We  may  learn  something  of  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
weapons  used  during  this  reign,  by  remembering,  how,  when  Elizabeth 
was  secure  on  her  throne,  she  held  a  muster  of  select  companies  in  Green- 
wich Park.  800  pikemen  all  in  fine  corselets,  400  hackbuteers  in  shirts  of 
mail,  and  200  halberdiers,  that  had,  to  every  hundred,  two  whifflers  (or 
heralds)  richly  apparelled,  with  twelve  warders  of  the  best  companies  riding 
in  black  velvet,  to  conduct  them  with  drums  and  fifes,  and  six  ensigns  all 
in  jerkins.  When  disturbance  threatened,  the  young  citizens  were  advised 
to  diligence  in  arms,  more  especially  the  study  of  musketry.  Two  months 
after  was  another  display  at  Greenwich,  this  time  3,000  pikemen  and  gunners 
came,  and  the  city  archers  were  estimated  at  4,000.  When  the  Armada 
threatened,  it  was  reported  that  there  were  20,696  able  householders  within 
the  wards,  besides  933  strangers  equal  to  service.  Already,  in  1586,  ten 
thousand  men  of  London  town  were  actually  embodied  and  ready,  one 
regulation  for  the  city's  safety  being,  "that  inasmuche  as  that  side  of  the 
citye  next  the  river  lyethe  open,  that  therefore  from  the  Tower  to  Bridewell 
they  do  appoint  all  along  a  sufficient  number  of  watche-houses,  and  that 
therein  nightly  be  good  watches  to  come  and  continue  as  at  the  gate ;  and 
that  all  private  kayes,  alleys,  and  wharfes  during  the  hours  from  nine  at 
night  till  six  in  the  morning  be  shut  up.  Also  in  case  of  assault,  and 
quenching  sudden  fiers,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  a  thousand  trusty 
persons,  ready  in  hundreds,  to  carry  leather  buckets  and  ladders.  Also,  in 
case  of  alarm,  every  citizen  was  to  have  ready  a  lantern  with  a  candle  in  it, 
to  hang  out  when  commanded."    Fine  times  for  the  candle-makers  surely. 

When  the  Armada  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  city  corps  were  dis- 
banded, Elizabeth  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  raise  fighting  men  at  her  need. 
But  having  determined  to  relieve  Calais,  the  difficulty  was  surmounted  in  a 
ready,  reckless  way  that  would  rather  astonish  modern  Londoners.  For,  on 
the  forenoon  of  Easter  Monday,  1 596,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen 
received  orders  to  provide  "  instantly,"  for  the  Queen's  service,  a  thousand 
able-bodied  men.  The  day  and  hour  were  conveniently  chosen,  the 
churches,  as  usual  on  this  festival,  being  filled,  and  thither  the  magistrates 
immediately  repaired,  with  their  proper  officers,  shut  fast  all  the  doors, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  made  the  required  levy  on  the  assembled  congrega- 
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tions ;   the  men  were  forthwith  furnished  with  armour,  weapons,  and  all 
things  necessary,  and  marched  off  to  Dover  the  very  same  night. 

One  martial-looking  figure  here  is  dubbed  James  L,  though,  as  we  know, 
that  constitutionally  timid  Monarch  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a  bared  sword, 
and  approved  of  armour,  only  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  hindered 
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the  wearers  hurting  any  one.  He  carries  a  burdon,  or  hollow  tilting  lance, 
for  running  at  the  ring ;  a  plaything,  yet  a  formidable  looking  affair,  for 
it  is  fourteen  feet  long,  and  two  feet  three  inches  round,  in  length  and  size 
representing  the  lances  used  in  warfare  by  the  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Near  King  James  is  his  son  Henry,  flourishing  a  rapier,  and  arrayed 
in  a  really  splendid  gilt  suit,  all  embossed  with  scenes  of  sieges  and  of 
battles.  This,  it  is  said,  was  made  expressly  for  this  Prince,  as  were  the 
back  and  breast-plates  worn  by  a  diminutive  figure  near.     There  is  also  an 
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effigy  of  King  Charles  I.  in  a  handsome  suit,  all  chased  and  gilt ;  and  near, 
a  smaller  suit,  made  for  him  when  a  youth.  We  can  scarcely  realise  a  boy 
<in  armour,  and  yet  such  things  were  not  to  be  worn  without  much  practice 
and  gradual  usage,  from  youth  upwards  ;  but  the  fashion  of  armour  was 
-strangely  changing  about  this  time,  for  hard  by  is  a  knightly  figure  with 
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^hain  mail  beneath  plate  armour,  but  it  stops  short  at  the  knees  ;  buff 
boots  supplying  the  place  of  armour  for  the  legs. 

We  can  see  the  gradual  changes  taking  place  as  the  needs  of  warriors 
altered  ;  use  of  armour  died  out  gradually  but  surely.  Here  is  a  figure 
of  James  II.  in  a  suit,  or  rather  half  suit,  that  certainly  belonged  to  that 
unlucky  Stuart ;  these  plain  half  suits  were  adopted  in  Charles  I.'s  reign ; 
in  his  son's  reign  only  the  helmet  and  cuirass  were  retained.    In  William  III.'s 
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time  armour  was  altogether  given  up  as  worse  than  useless  on  the  modern* 
battle-field. 

All  round  this  Council  Chamber  are  strange  old-time  curiosities,  from  a^ 
Catchpole  and  iron  lamp,  used  by  the  city  watch,  to  the  ten  little  cannon 
presented  to  a  boy  Prince,  from  a  model  of  the  cruel  rack  on  which  prisoners* 
were  stretched  by  way  of  inviting  their  confidences,  to  the  grim  horned- 
mask  of  Henry  VIII.'s  Jester.  Here  also  are  a  combination  axe  and  pistol, 
a  wall  piece  for  firing  at  fish,  a  model  of  the  great  bombard  known  as 
"  Mons  Meg,"  at  Edinburgh,  and  an  overgrown  pair  of  tongs,  with  other 
harmless  things,  or  what  appear  to  be  such,  until  we  read  u  The  Scavenger's. 
Daughter,"  and  other  names,  and  shudder  to  think  of  the  unutterable 
horrors  those  instruments  of  tyranny  could  reveal. 

One    is    apt   to  wonder   at   and   applaud    the    ingenuity    and    work- 
manship of  some   of  the  objects  wrought  in  steel  by  Englishmen  ;  and 
yet,   after   examining   closely   the  details   of  our  English   armour,    even 
at  its  best,   I   would  advise  you,   cousins,   to    investigate  the  contents  of 
a  glass    case   which  you  will   find  at  the  end  of  this  room.      In  it  is  a~ 
suit  of  ancient    Greek    armour    found    in    a    tomb   at    Cumae,  consisting 
of  a   helmet,  a   breast-plate,    embossed   with  the   Medusa's    head,  orna- 
ments, back  plate,  a  neck-piece,  embossed   with  a  comic    mask,  a  belt,, 
knee   pieces,  greaves,    spear-head,    and  a  dagger  in  a  case.      Here  you 
have  a  knightly  outfit,  made  in  the  long  ago  for  the  use  of  some  Attic 
warrior;  'tis  a  wonderful  suit,  the  details  of  which  defy  all  attempts  at. 
description. 

Yet  more  treasures — more  than  I  may  stop  to  count.  Here  are  groups 
of  halberds,  spears,  bows,  shields  of  all  periods,  and  opposite  are  bunches 
of  assegais,  presented  by  Kaffir  chiefs,  near  two  large  swords  of  state,  and 
a  collection  of  quaint  ancient  helmets,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century  :. 
such  wonderful  helmets !  one  quite  round,  with  a  vizor  moving  upon 
hinges  at  the  side,  another  bird-like  and  beaked,  pierced  for  breathing 
on  one  side  only,  and  .by  them  simple  pot  helmets,  and  fine  helmets  with 
earguards  ;  two  English  longbows  of  yew,  bows  which  in  1 545  went  dowi* 
into  deep  waters  on  board  the  good  ship  Mary  Rose,  to  be  brought: 
up  again  apparently  as  serviceable  as  ever.  There  are  swords,  rapiers,, 
stilettos,  daggers,  poniards,  battle-axes,  and  "  misericordes "  to  deal  the 
finishing  stroke ;  in  fact  every  mischievous  death-dealing  thing  that  could 
be  fashioned   in   "ungentle    steel,"  especially  mischievous  when  they  are: 
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of  Eastern  origin.  There 
is  a  triple  dagger  from 
Lahore,  for  instance,  "  the 
Auspicious  Dagger"  it  styles 
itself,  which  upon  exami- 
nation makes  one  shudder 
to  look  at  it,  for  the  blade 
of  the  outer  weapon  is  but 
a  sheath  for  the  second,  as 
that  is  for  the  third  glit- 
tering steel. 

Our  old  writers  often  refer  to  the  Tower  Armoury,  and  the  sight  of 
all  these  tremendous  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  reminds  us  of  a 
paper  in  the  "  Tatler,"  17 13,  in  which  Steele  mockingly  rebuked  a  set  of 
fashionable  fire-eaters,  who  since  the  peace  went  about  bragging  of  what 
they  would  do  if  military  matters  were  but  in  their  hands.  He  proposed 
to  enrol  all  the  noisy  gentlemen  into  a  "Terrible  Club,"  and  made  a 
draught  of  the  articles  to  which  each  member  should  subscribe : — 
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INSTRUMENTS  OF  TORTURE, 


"  Imprimis. — That  the  club  do  meet  at  midnight  in  the  Great  Armoury  Hall  at  the 
Tower  (if  leave  can  be  obtained)  the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 

"  2. — That  the  president  be  seated  on  a  drum  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  accoutred 
with  a  helmet,  a  basket-hilt  sword,  and  a  buff  belt. 

"  3. — That  the  president  be  always  obliged  to  provide  for  the  first  and  standing  dish 
of  the  club  a  pasty  of  bull  beef,  baked  in  a  target  made  for  that  purpose. 

"  4. — That  members  do  cut  their  meat  with  bayonets  instead  of  knives. 

"  5. — That  every  member  do  sit  to  the  table,  and  eat  with  his  hat,  his  sword,  and  his 
gloves  on. 

,  "6. — That  there  be  no  liquor  drank  but  rack  punch,  quickened  with  brandy  and 
gunpowder  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  large  mortar  be  used  for  a  punch-bowl." 
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Here  is  the  clumsy  "Heading Block,"  somewhat  chipped  and  dinted,  for 
*it  has  seen  much  use  ;  on  it  the  Lords  Lovat,  Kilmarnock,  and  Balmerino,  for 
their  part  in  the  rising  of  1745,  were  executed,  besides  I  know  not  how  many 
others  ;  and  here  the  large  iron  mask  worn  by  the  executioner — a  hideous 
thing  enough  to  dream  of.     Against  these,  leans,  as  in  dignified  retreat,  the 

"  Heading  Axe ; "  that  too  sharp  but  sure 
remedy  for  all  worldly  ills.  It  is  a  huge  old 
axe  ;  who  knows  what  noble  heads  may  have 
fallen  before  it  ?  Perhaps  that  of  the  noble 
Earl  of  Worcester,  of  whom  the  Pope  had 
said,  "  Behold  the  only  prince  of  our  times 
who  for  virtue  and  eloquence  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  most  excellent  orators  of  Greece 
or  Rome."  Yet  his  eloquence  availed  not. 
He  was  captured  hiding  in  the  thick  foliage 
of  an  oak,  and  hurried  to  this  Tower,  where 
"the  axe  did  at  one  blow  cut  off  more  learn- 
ing than  was  in  the  heads  of  all  the  surviving 
nobility." 

Up  a  narrow  flight  of  stone  stairs,  and 
immediately  over  the  Armoury,  is  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  Norman  handiwork  to  be 
seen  in  England.  It  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  John,  a  very  sober  and  deserted  place 
now,  with  its  bare  stone  walls,  its  high  arched 
ceiling,  and  arches  supported  by  twelve  mas- 
sive circular  columns,  dividing  the  aisles  from 
the  nave,  which  appears  to  have  become  a 
mere  receptacle  for  superannuated  chairs. 
In  the  days  when  English  sovereigns  held 
their  royal  court  in  the  Tower,  this  little  chapel  was  most  gorgeously 
•decorated,  and  the  glamour  of  a  dim  religious  light  streamed  through 
its  stained  glass,  upon  tapestry  richly  hand-wrought  with  Bible  lore.  At 
other  times,  the  place  was  ablaze  with  countless  waxen  tapers  and  torches, 
and  echoed  with  pious  chants  and  orisons.  Every  day  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  whose  chaplain  received  a  whole  fifty  shillings  a  year  for 
4iis  services,  private  mass  was   performed  here  before   the   royal  family. 


GROUP  OF  ARMS  OF  THE  TUDOR 
PERIOD. 

>t,  Halberd  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ;  2, 
Halberd  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  3,  a 
Pike  ;  4,  Partisan  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.;  5  and  6,  Sword  and  Dagger;  7, 
Pole-axe  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Yet,  under  the  crypt  of  this  chapel  ran  the  dungeons  not  now  exhibited 
to  the  public.  Among  the  rest  was  the  "Little  Ease  Room,"  said  to  have 
been  too  small  for  prisoners  to  lie  down  or  stand  erect  in  it,  and  others, 
where  they  were  examined,  by  means  of  the  various  instruments  we  saw 
.and  shuddered  at,  as  we  passed  them  in  the  Armoury  below. 

From  St.  John's  Chapel  we  step  into  the  Banqueting  Room,  crammed 
from  floor  to  ceiling  with  fire-arms  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  ;  the  walls 
made  strangely  quaint  and  striking  by  huge  devices,  most  geometri- 
cally and  beautifully  arranged  out  of  thousands  of  antiquated  weapons 
of  all  kinds.  Think  of  monstrous  passion  and  sun-flowers,  naturally  and 
elegantly  formed  of  shining  steel  blades,  ramrods,  pistols,  and  bayonets, 
by  an  artistic  gunsmith,  whose  handiwork  is  also  to  be  admired  in 
the  Guard  Room  at  Hampton  Court.  In  the  window  are  wonderfully 
clever  arrangements  of  such  arms,  representing  the  sun  at  its  rising  and 
at  its  setting,  composed  of  bayonets  and  sprays  of  ramrods,  irradiated 
with  two  regular  ellipses  of  pistols  in  a  chequered  frame  of  massive  old 
hangers,  having  brass  handles,  and  dogs'  heads  on  their  pommels.  The 
Order  of  the  Garter,  built  also  out  of  weapons,  is  wonderfully  clear,  but  as 
to  "  A  Waterspout  at  Sea,"  that  leaves  a  great  deal  to  the  imagination, 
and  no  wonder. 

Down  narrow,  dusty,  stone  stairs,  curved  and  dented  by  the  tread  of  pass- 
ing feet,  lighted  only  by  dim  windows,  set  in  what  might  be  intended  for 
cells,but  which  are  really  only  spaces 
cut  in  the  massive  stone  walls  ;  past 
gloomy  chambers  and  dull  galleries 
all  crammed  full  of  modern  rifles 
and  bayonets,  piled  on  racks,  and 
numbered  by  tens  of  thousands,  yet 
ready  to  hand,  we  descend  to  the 
Tower  Green,  that  is,  the  centre  of 
the  Inner  Ward,  or  Bailey  ;  the  very 
Green,  upon  which,  as  a  tiny  brass 
plate  records,  is  marked  out  by  a 
square  of  flints,  the  precise  spot 
where  rose  the  tall  scaffold  on  which 
Anne  Boleyn,  More,  Fisher,  Essex, 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  others,  came  block,  axe,  and  mask. 
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to  die  by  violence.  Here  we  are  fain  to  rest  awhile.  Sitting  with  our 
back  to  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  its  Prisoners'  Walk  ;  with  the  White 
Tower,  that  so  much  resembles  Rochester  castle,  facing  us,  no  better  view 
can  we  get  of  its  massive  squareness.  Engravings  have  made  the  grim 
place  familiar  ;  yet  what  a  strange  pleasure  it  is,  after  all,  to  really  examine 
face  to  face,  as  it  were,  the  sturdy  old  Fortress,  Palace,  Prison,  (which 
should  it  be  termed  ?)  at  our  leisure,  and  to  compare  what  we  have  read 
and  heard  of  it  with  the  solid  reality  before  us. 

To  our  left,  and  within  a  few  strides,  is  the  little  parish  church  of 
St.  Peter  in  Chains  ("  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula "),  the  Tower  forming  an 
entire  parish  of  itself.  This  was  of  old  the  chapel  for  state  prisoners, 
even  as  St.  John's  in  the  Tower  itself  was  for  the  Court,  when  Kings 
and  Queens  held  their  residence  within  the  fortress  walls.  This  edifice 
dates  only  from  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  standing  on  the  site  of  a  much 
more  important  building,  which  had  two  chancels,  with  stalls  for  their 
Majesties,  stalls  which  King  Henry  III.  found  time  to  order  should 
be  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  royal  exchequer ;  they  were  to  be 
painted,  and  the  "little  Mary  with  her  shrine  and  images  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Katherine,  and  the  beam  beyond  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  cross  with  its  images,  to  be  coloured  anew,  and 
to  be  refreshed  with  new  colours ;  and  that  a  certain  image  of  St. 
Christopher  holding  and  carrying  Jesus,  when  it  may  best  and  most 
conveniently  be  done,  and  painted,  in  the  aforesaid  church,  and  two 
fair  tables  to  be  painted  of  the  best  colours,  concerning  the  stories  of 
the  blessed  Nicholas  and  Katherine ;  and  two  fair  cherubims  with  a 
cheerful  and   joyous   countenance  standing   right   and    left   of  the   great 

cross  in  the  said  church,  and  " But  stop !    to  what  vanished  age  am 

I  referring,  all  forgetful  that  this  is  the  nineteenth  century!  and  the 
St.  Peter's  we  have  before  us  is,  sooth  to  tell,  but  a  mean  building ; 
decorated  with  little  else  than  an  occasional  coat  of  whitewash,  and 
fitted  up  shabbily  enough  within,  for  the  service  of  to-day.  Yet  many 
an  illustrious  victim  to  despotism,  or  troubled  times,  or  his  own 
ambition,  lies  interred  here,  mostly  under  plain  slabs,  though  several 
monuments  tell  of  successive  Lieutenants  of  the  Tower  in  the  days  of 
King  Hal  ;  and  on  the  large  table  tomb  of  another  martial  Lieutenant^ 
Richard  Cholmondely,  lies  a  knight  in  plate  armour,  with  sword  and  dagger,, 
and  gauntlets  laid  aside,  that  the  stony  hands  may  the  more  fervently  be 
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clasped  in  prayer  ;  a  fit  monument  for  such  a  place,  and  a  fit  dame  for  such 
•a  warlike  lord,  seems  the  stately  "  Lady  Elizabethe,"  by  his  side. 

It  was  a  very  short  journey  from  Tower  Hill  yonder,  or  this  Green, 
or  the  dungeons  themselves,  in  which  many  a  bold  heart  withered  from 
despair,  to  a  grave  in  this  church,  which,  for  a  wonder,  the  Great  Fire 
respected.  So  many  illustrious  persons  were  brought  to  rest  in  it,  that 
well  might  Macaulay  exclaim,  "  There  is  no  sadder  spot  on  earth 
than  this  little  cemetery.  Hither  have  been  carried  through  successive 
ages,  by  the  rude  hand  of  jailers,  without  one  mourner  following,  the 
bleeding  relics  of  men  who  have  been  the  captains  of  armies,  the  leaders 
of  parties,  the  oracles  of  senates,  and  the  ornaments  of  courts."  And, 
indeed,  so  it  has  been  since  the  days  of  the  conscientious  Fisher,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  for  refusing  to  take  the  new 
oath  of  succession.  In  St.  Peter's  Chapel  we  read  his  name  recorded  on  a 
tablet,  and  almost  heading  the  dismal  list  of  burials  which  have  taken 
place  here.  The  list  commences  with  Fitzgerald  of  Kildare,  1534,  and 
after  mentioning  many  illustrious  persons,  famous  for  their  misfortunes  or 
failures,  ends  with  those  in  1747.  Among  those  whose  names  history's 
pen  has  recorded,  are  that  good  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  reverend  head 
was  exposed,  after  the  manner  of  the  day,  on  a  tall  pole  at  London  Bridge, 
but  obtained  by  dint  of  bribery  by  his  loving  daughter,  who  had  it  em- 
balmed and  buried  with  her  ;  The  Lord  Protector  Somerset ;  Sweet  Lady 
ane  Grey,  who  "had  the  birth  of  a  princess,  the  bearing  of  a  clerk,  the 
life  of  a  saint,  and  the  death  of  a  malefactor  " — who  has  not  shuddered  at 
the  poor  child's  story  ?  Only  seventeen  !  a  girl  who  wept  and  protested 
against  the  usurped  crown  her  parents  and  husband  forced  upon  her 
acceptance,  and  who,  just  before  dying,  wrote  to  the  stern  ambitious 
Northumberland  :  "  Father,  though  it  has  pleased  God  to  hasten  my  death 
by  you,  by  whom  my  life  should  rather  have  been  lengthened,  yet  can  I 
patiently  take  it,  and  I  yield  God  more  hearty  thanks  for  shortening 
my  woeful  days,  than  if  all  the  world  had  been  given  into  my  possession, 
with  life  lengthened  at  my  own  will." 

Here,  then,  lies  the  fair  helpless  "  twelve  days'  Queen  ;  "  and  here,  too, 
lie  her  father  and  brothers,  and  the  beloved  young  bridegroom  husband, 
whose  corpse  as  it  was  brought  in  from  Tower  Hill  met  her  gaze  as  she 
was  being  led  to  die. 

Another   famous    head    fell    here,    that   of   Elizabeth's    last    favourite. 
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Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred.  The- 
head  of  Elizabeth's  own  mother  had  fallen  before  stern  Harry's  frowns ;. 
poor  Anne  Boleyn,  that  unforgotten  Queen,  who  was,  we  are  told,  be- 
headed with  a  sword  after  the  French  manner,  by  an  executioner 
brought  specially   from    Calais  ;   how   plainly  one  can  picture  the  scene 

acted  out  here,  on  the 
Tower  Green,  just  over 
that  little  square  of 
flints,  about  which  the 
Tower  trees  cast  their 
shadow,  and  the  white 
pigeons  flutter  and  coo 
all  unconcernedly  now 
as  then ! 

Here  it  was  that 
on  a  bright  May  morn- 
ing the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land came  to  die.  With 
her  own  hands  she  took 
the  coifs  from  her  head 
and  gave  them  to  her 
ladies,  then  putting  on 
a  little  cap  of  linen  to 
cover  her  hair  withal,, 
she  said,  "  Alas  !  poor 
head,  in  a  very  brief 
space  thou  wilt  roll  in 
the  dust  on  the  scaffold. " 
Then  she  spoke  to  the  people  and  her  ladies,  before  kneeling  on  both  knees, 
"and  thus  without  more  to  say  or  to  do,  was  her  head  stricken  off,  she 
making  no  confession  of  her  fault  and  only  saying,  <  O  Lord  God,  have  pity 
on  my  soul,'  suddenly  the  hangman  of  Calais  smote  off  her  head  at  one 
stroke  with  a  sword."  Her  body,  with  the  head,  was  buried  in  an  elm  arrow 
chest,  in  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  yonder,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs 
and  citizens  went  home  to  dinner  with  what  appetite  they  could.  As 
to  Henry,  having  listened  anxiously  for  the  boom  of  the  Tower  cannon, 
he  wore  white  mourning  for  a  day,  and  on  the  next  felt  at  liberty  to  wed 
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the  Lady  Seymour.  Not  far  from  Anne  lies  the  less  pitied  Catherine- 
Howard,  "  of  most  sweet  and  sprightly  wit,"  beheaded  in  her  twentieth  year  ; 
between  these  two  queens  was  buried  Dudley,  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
executed  under  a  warrant  signed  by  his  own  brother ;  here,  too,  perished 
that  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  noble  Plantagenets,  who 
stoutly  refused  to  lay  her  venerable  head  on  the  block,  exclaiming, 
proudly,  "  So  should  traitors  do,  and  I  am  none,"  at  which  the  grim 
masked  executioner  remarked  calmly,  "  It  was  the  fashion."  She  turned 
her  grey  head  every  way  defiantly,  bidding  him  get  it  off  as  best  he  could. 
"So,"  said  the  Lord  of  Cherbury,  describing  the  scene,  "he  was  constrained 
to  fell  it  off  slovenly."  Next  to  this  little  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Chains, 
stood  of  old,  the  grand  storehouse  for  warlike  materials;  now,  on  the  same 
spot,  are  the  Waterloo  barracks,  large  buildings  that  will  hold  1,000  men  ; 
the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1841  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Constable  of 
the  Tower.     His  statue  stands  near  the  by  no  means  picturesque  building. 

After  so  much  wandering  we  are  glad  to  pause  on  the  stony  Green, 
watching  the  constantly  shifting  crowd  passing  down  out  of  the  White 
Tower  up  into  the  Beauchamp  Tower  opposite.  Very  many  are  country 
folk  or  foreigners  ;  Londoners,  having  the  place  in  their  midst,  as  a  matter 
of  course  seldom  spare  time  to  visit  it.  Some  are  wandering  in  and  out, 
examining  curiously  the  many  shattered  cannon  hereabouts,  others  are 
more  taken  up  with  the  trim  appearance  of  young  soldiers  drilling,  than 
their  stony  surroundings.  But  among  the  many,  stroll  a  few,  having  an 
absent,  far-away  expression,  evidently  ignoring  the  existence  oi  such 
things  as  fellow  creatures;  they  go  about  poring  over  Guide  books,  now 
staring  up  at  the  towers  rising  right  and  left,  now  examining  every  pebble 
about  their  feet ;  these  happy  souls  are  evidently  permeated  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  reading  the  sermons  in  its 
stones,  ignoring  even  the  city  sparrows  (loud  and  noisy  and  quarrelsome 
as  city  street  boys)  and  the  restless  grey  pigeons,  ever  cooingly  fluttering 
about  from  stony  nooks  convenient  to  their  kind. 

A  very  ancient  colony  surely,  for  the  oldest  resident  about  here  never 
remembers  to  have  seen  fewer  of  these  birds  than  there  are  at  present.  What 
strange  stories  and  sad  laments  some  of  them  must  have  heard  from  their 
snug  nests  in  one  of  the  high  niches,  whence  they  could  command  capital 
"  bird's-eye  views,"  now  of  triumphal  processions,  now  of  prisoners  look- 
ing up  to  the  rosy  dawning,  maybe  for  the  last  time.     How  they  pick  and 
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peck  at  our  feet.  Among  them  just  now  there  happens  to  be,  quite  regard- 
less of  their  presence  and  ours,  a  big  raven,  evidently  a  resident  hereabouts, 
walking  with  meditative  air  up  and  down  in  front  of  a  gun  on  which, 
peaceably  basking  in  the  sunshine,  is  an  old  tabby  cat,  a  Tower  cat  surely, 
and  used  to  be  stared  at  and  patted  ;  a  kindly,  safe  cat,  too,  for  the  pigeons 
pay  no  regard  to  her  presence,  not  even  when  at  last,  evidently  bored  at 
being  stared  out  of  countenance  by  the  raven,  she  slowly  takes  two  mighty 
stretches  and  walks  majestically  towards  the  Lieutenant's  house  yonder. 

Pigeons  and  cats,  and  the  Tower  of  London  !  a  trivial  association,  yet 
there  is  a  pretty  story  which  connects  the  three.  Perhaps  you  know  it, 
cousin,  perhaps  you  do  not ;  any  way  it  is  worth  telling  and  hearing,  as  we 
are  in  the  very  place  in  which  the  incident  occurred.  Its  hero  (nay,  I  think 
a  cat  was  the  real  hero)  was  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  grandfather  of  that  other 
unfortunate  Wyatt  whose  head  was  chopped  off  on  Tower  Hill. 

This  Sir  Henry  was  a  staunch  Lancastrian,  but  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Yorkists,  was  carried  off  to  this  prison  and  treated  with  scant 
ceremony  or  mercy.  He  must  have  been  a  brave  and  true  man,  for  when 
questioned  as  to  the  movements  of  his  losing  party,  he  not  only  held  his 
peace,  but  endured  the  torture  of  the  barnacles  unmoved,  which  so  surprised 
King  Richard  that  he  cried,  envying  Richmond  so  true  a  follower,  "Wyatt, 
why  art  thou  such  a  fool  ?  Thou  servest  for  moonshine  in  water ;  forsake 
thy  beggarly  fugitive  of  a  master  and  follow  me.  Cannot  I  reward  thee 
sufficiently?" — for  he  thought  loyalty  might  be  bought  ^ith  honours  or  gold. 

But  Wyatt  replied  as  became  the  true  man  he  was.  "  Sir,  if  I  had  first 
chosen  you  for  my  master,  thus  faithful  would  I  have  been  to  you  had  you 
needed  me.  But  Earl  Richmond,  poor  and  fugitive  though  he  be,  is  still 
my  only  master,  and  neither  discouragement  or  allurement  shall  ever  win 
me  from  him  by  God's  grace," 

We  may  well   fancy  that  such  an  answer  did  not  make  Sir  Henry's 

imprisonment  the  lighter ;  long  and  weary  the  days  seemed,  for  his  small 

chamber  in  a  high  turret  was  cold  and  narrow,  and  scant  covering  and 

scantier  fare  were  his;    hunger,   cold,   and  loneliness   he   had    to    bear — 

the  last  almost  the  worst  to  bear.      Then  it  was  that  he  wrote  in  weariness 

of  life : 

"Sighs  are  my  food,  my  drink  are  my  tears, 

Clinking  of  fetters  would  such  music  crave  ; 

Foul  and  close  air  away  my  life  it  wears  : 

Poor  innocence  is  all  the  hope  I  have. 
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Rain,  wind,  or  weather,  judge  I  by  mine  ears, 

Malice-assaults  that  righteousness  should  have. 
Sure  am  I,  Brian,  this  wound  shall  heal  again  ; 
But  yet,  alas !   alas  !   its  mark  will  yet  remain." 


THE    REGALIA. 


It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  gladly  in  the  lonely  solitude  of  his  stony  cell 
the  captive  Wyatt  welcomed  even  a  stray  pussy  that  one  evening  came 
peering  through  the  bars.  How  anxious  he  must  have  been  lest  this 
unexpected  visitor  should  spring  away;  how,  knowing  pussy  nature,  he 
must  have  longed  for  some  tit-bit  to  bribe  her  with  ;  yet  he  could  only 
coax  and  pat,  and  rejoice  when  presently  she  suffered  him  to  take  her  in 
his  arms,  and  when,  contentedly  purring,  she  went  to  sleep.     One   can 
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fancy,  too,  how  miserable  Sir  Henry  would  feel  when  next  morning  puss, 
being  used  to  liberty,  besides  not  getting  a  breakfast  to  suit  her  here,  sprang- 
through  the  open  aperture  and  vanished,  perhaps  for  ever,  rambling  about 
those  broad  battlements  at  her  own  sweet  will,  and  foraging  for  herself, 
after  the  manner  of  cats  of  all  kind,  especially  those  grown  somewhat  wild 
through  much  freedom. 

Yet  hopeless  as  the  prisoner  deemed  it,  puss  did  soon  return,  and  being 
made  much  of  as  far  as  eager  hands  and  voice  could  do,  she  came  back 
again  and  again,  retreating  regularly  to  certain  free  hunting  grounds 
where  none  could  molest,  when  hunger-time  came  on.  Hers  was  certainly 
no  cupboard  love,  for  she  presently,  reversing  the  usual  order  of  things, 
provided  food  for  the  new  and  needy  friend  she  had  so  whimsically  adopted, 
and  one  morning  brought  him  a  share  of  her  private  spoil,  not  a  mouse, 
but  one  of  the  many  fat  pigeons  which  then,  as  now,  made  their  un- 
molested homes  about  the  turrets  and  towers. 

Not  once,  but  many  times,  was  this  most  strange  gift  repeated,  and 
stranger  still,  the  jailer  with  a  knowing  nod,  as  though  pigeons  were 
ordinary  fare  in  cells,  cooked  the  birds  for  Wyatt.  I  need  not  tell  you 
these  prisons  consisted  strictly  of  four  stone  walls,  and  as  little  else  as 
possible.  So  thankful  was  Sir  Henry,  that  when  the  days  came  that 
saw  him  safe  and  honoured  once  more,  he  had  his  portrait  painted  with 
a  cat  by  his  side,  and  gratefully  told  of  his  friend  in  need. 

Lastly  for  the  Regalia  of  England,  that  we  may  satisfy  our  cousins 
with  what  is  splendid,  as  well  as  what  is  sad.  We  shall  find  the  jewels 
safely  caged  in  an  upper  stone  chamber  of  the  old  Record,  or  Wakefield 
Tower,  to  which  we  are  passed  on  by  sundry  observant  warders,  and  can 
linger  at  our  leisure  about  the  treasures  in  this  huge  glass  case. 

Of  course  we  must  begin  by  examining  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
England.  Certainly  a  very  magnificent  article,  but  not  one  with  old 
associations  to  sentimentalise  over,  as  it  was  made  expressly  for  Queen 
Victoria's  coronation.  And  a  heavy  crown  she  must  have  found  it  to 
bear,  as  it  weighs  forty  ounces.  It  is  simply  a  velvet  cap  enclosed  in 
hoops  of  silver,  and  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  cross.  But,  around  its 
fair  ermine  band  are  set  two  hundred  and  forty-one  precious  pearls  ; 
and  between  these,  eight  large  sapphires,  and  as  many  emeralds,  festooned 
with  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  diamonds,  and — but  stay  !  were  I  to 
describe    and    number    each    gem,   it    would   read    like   a   catalogue   of 
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Aladdin's  possessions,  and  leave  you  with  a  very  bewildered  conception, 
after  all,  of  the  gems  that  compose  this  diadem  from  its  band  to  the  cross 
on  its  summit,  which  cross  has  an  inestimable  rose  sapphire  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  four  large,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  smaller,  brilliants; 
one  gem,  however,  I  must  not  miss  mentioning,  for  it  is  a  large  heart- 
shaped  ruby  of  the  most  intense  colour,  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Black  Prince  by  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  to  have  flashed  in  the  helmet 
of  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt  ;  it  is  pierced  through,  and  the  piercing  filled 
up  by  a  smaller  ruby  ;  seventy-five  precious  diamonds  being  set  about 
it,  to  form  the  Maltese  cross  which  gleams  in  front  of  the  crown. 

St.  Edward's  crown  comes  next  in  splendour.  It  was  so  named  from 
that    ancient    diadem    worn    by    Edward    the    Confessor,  but  long  since 

vanished.  For,  let  me  remind  you,  cousin,  of  one 
simple  fact  that  many  of  the  Tower  visitors  seem 
totally  to  ignore,  which  fact  is,  that  all  the  Regalia 
collected  up  to  the  troublesome  days  of  Charles  I. 
were  then  sold,  or  melted  down  to  be  "  coined,"  by 
order  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  proof  of  this 
still  remains  in  a  record  showing  how  the  "Imperial 
crown  of  gold,  weighing  seven  pounds  six  ounces, 
with  many  pearls  and  precious  stones,  fetched  the 
sum  of  £ 1 0,00 1  1  os.  6d.  The  Queen's  crown  of 
gold,  three  pounds  ten  and  a  half  ounce,  £^2>7-  The 
Queen's  small  crown  with  diamonds,  ^200.  The  globe,  one  pound  five  and 
a  quarter  ounce,  at  ^3  6s.  per  ounce,  £$?  10s.  Queen  Edith's  crown, 
silver  gilt,  fifty  and  a  half  ounce  ;  King  Alfred's  crown,  gold  wire  work,  set 
with  stones  and  two  little  bells,  seventy-nine  and  a  half  ounces,  £24.%. 
A  dove  of  gold,  set  with  pearls  ;  two  sceptres,  set  with  pearls,  &c, 
£6$  19s.  7d.,  and  divers  other  jewels  and  articles  and  jewels  of  gold." 

The  ampula,  or  golden  eagle,  is  used  as  an  anointing  vessel.  It  is 
a  curious  bird,  whose  head  screws  off  for  the  putting  in  of  the  oil, 
which  is  poured  from  the  beak  into  the  golden  spoon,  which  drops  the 
sacred  oil  on  our  sovereigns  at  their  coronation  ;  these  two  we  have 
before  us,  are,  I  believe,  the  only  relics  of  the  old  Regalia  left,  and,  as 
tradition  avers,  they  were  brought  from  Sens  by  Thomas  a  Becket,  and 
had  long  been  venerated  as  the  direct  gift  of  an  angel  from  heaven. 

The  Regalia  of  England,  for  the  safety  of  which  the  Constable  of  the 
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Tower  is  now  responsible,  must  in  the  old  days  have  been  looked  upon  as 
the  King's  personal  property,  and  were  a  last  resource  to  our  extravagant 
and  fire-eating  Norman  Monarchs  ;    for,  though  Henry  III.  sent  an  order 


i,  The  Crown  of  the  Kings  from  Charles  II.  ;  2,  the  Sceptre  with  Dove  ;  3,  the  Sceptre  with  Cross  ;  4,  Spurs  used  by 
King  at  Coronation  ;  5,  the  Crown  of  Mary  of  Medina  used  by  the  Queens  from  that  period  ;  6,  Crown  of  Anne 
Boleyn  ;  7,  Sword  of  Mercy  ;  8,  Orbs  ;  9,  Anointing  Eagle  ;  10,  Bracelets  used  by  the  Queen  at  her  Coronation. 

to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  directing  that  four  coffers  of  his,  containing  the 
King's  jewels,  should  be  laid  up  in  the  White  Tower,  Edward  III.,  being 
hard  driven,  pawned  his  crown  and  jewels  to  merchants  of  Flanders,  while 
war-loving  Henry  V.  pawned  his  crown  to  his  uncle  Beaufort,  and  the 
great  collar,  called  the  "  Pusan,  or  Rich  Collar,"  to  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
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monalty  of  London,  for  10,000  marks  ;  he  was  also  obliged  to  pledge  two 
gold  chased  basins,  weighing  twenty-eight  pounds.  Good  old  times,  those. 
This  "  crown  of  St.  Edward's,'"  the  one  which  figures  on  the  royal  arms  and 
the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  with  which  all  our  later  kings  have  been  crowned, 
was  made  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  to  feplace  one  that  had  vanished 
with  his  father.  This,  also,  is  a  purple  velvet  cap,  turned  up  with  ermine, 
having  a  rim  of  crosses  and  fleurs-de-lis,  and  a  mound  of 
gold  on  the  top,  sparkling  with  jewels  and  large  oval 
pearls.  Altogether  a  very  splendid  crown,  and  in  strong 
contrast  with  this  plain  unadorned  gold  one,  belonging 
to  the  Heir-apparent,  and  which  on  State  occasions  is 
placed  on  a  cushion  before  the  seat  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Then  come  smaller 
crowns,  used  at  the  coronations  of  various  Queen's  Con 
sorts,  and  the  single  golden  circlet,  set  with  diamonds 
and  pearls,  and  valued  at  ^111,000,  worn  by  Marie 
d'Este,  Queen  of  James  II.,  whose  simple  ivory  sceptre 
is  also  here. 

From  these  crowns  we  turn  to  the  orb,  which 
the  sovereign  holds  in  the  right  hand  at  a  coronation, 
and  which  is  borne  in  the  left  on  his  or  her  return 
from  Westminster  Hall.  'Tis  a  pretty  thing  enough, 
plain  gold,  encompassed  by  a  fillet,  embellished  with 
precious  gems.  On  the  top  is  a  wonderful  amethyst, 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  forming  a  pedestal  to 
a  golden  cross,  set  thick  with  brilliants  ;  the  jewelled 
sceptre,  with  the  cross,  emblem  of  faith,  and  the  sceptre, 
with  the  dove,  emblem  of  mercy,  are  both  here.  The 
first  golden  wand,  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  is  placed 
in  the  Monarch's  right  hand  at  a  coronation,  by  the  Archbishop.  The 
second,  which  is  the  rod  of  equity,  surmounted  by  a  dove  with  wings 
expanded,  in  his  left.  The  mention  of  these  things  conjures  up  the 
coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  as  described  by  Shakespeare — 

"  When  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  Queen  ; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown, 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems 
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Laid  nobly  on  her,  which  performed,  the  choir 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom 
Together  sang  Te  Deum? 

Here  is  also    the  large  but   pointless  Sword  of  Mercy,    the   curtanay 
carried  naked  before  the  sovereign,  between 
the  two  Swords  of  Justice,  the  Spiritual,  with 
its  somewhat  obtuse  point  in  contrast  with 
the  sharper  one  of  the  Temporal  sword. 

In  addition  to  these  most  striking  ob- 
jects are  minor  ones  which  must  not  be 
overlooked,  such  as  the  golden  bracelets, 
edged  with  pearls,  the  golden  spoons,  the 
ten  saltcellars  of  state,  used  at  corona- 
tion banquets,  the  golden  tankard,  from 
which  new  sovereigns  drink  to  their  people, 
a  silver  wine  fountain,  besides  a  golden  font 
four  feet  high,  used  at  the  baptism  of  royal 
babes,  and  an  exact  model  of  the  famous 
Koh-i-noor,  which  some  mistake  for  the  gem. 
These  caged  jewels  remind  us  of  the  oft- 
told  tale  of  that  villain,  Colonel  Blood,  who, 
in  the  guise  of  a  country  parson,  beard  and 
gown  and  simple  wondering  stare  complete, 
came  with  his  dame,  in  1671,  to  view  the 
Regalia,  of  late  exhibited  to  the  public,  Sir 
Gilbert  Mildmay  being  Keeper,  and  good 
old  Talbot  Edwards,  his  deputy,  for  his 
salary  getting  what  fee  each  visitor  might 
incline  to  bestow.  The  country  parson  and 
his  dame  were  very  surprised  and  delighted 
with  all  Edwards  pointed  out,  the  King's 
crown,  the  sceptre,  orb,  and  dove,  about 
which  they  asked  many  ingeniously  ignorant 
questions,  such  as  sight-seers  in  those  times, 
as  in  the  present,  were  wont  to  puzzle  guides  with.  They  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  themselves  very  much  until  suddenly  the  poor  lady  was  taken 
with  a  sad  swooning  fit ;  fatigue,  her  husband  thought :  if  she  could  but  lie 
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down  in  some  cool  place  it  would  of  a  surety  pass  off ;  and  the  kindly- 
unsuspicious  keeper,  seeing  their  distress,  fetched  some  water,  and  then,, 
touched  by  her. feebleness,  insisted  upon  her  coming  into  his  private  room, 
and  resting  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Edwards  until  the  dizziness  had 
passed  away,  which  it  presently  did,  and  the  rustic  pair  departed  profuse 
in  thanks.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  which  soon 
ripened  into  so  warm  a  feeling  that  the  country  parson  presently,, 
hearing  that  Edwards  had  a  son  at  sea,  proposed  that  his  own  pretty 
daughter  should,  if  agreeable  to  all  parties,  be  betrothed  to  the  sailor. 
By  this  time  the  bold  rogue,  having  matured  his  plans,  mentioned  to  the 
keeper  half  accidentally  as  it  were,  that  he  had  some  friends  most  anxious* 
to  see  the  Regalia,  but  as  they  were  leaving  town  by  coach  early,  the  only 
chance  would  be  a  private  peep  before  the  ordinary  public  were  admitted. 
Pleased  to  thus  gratify  his  new  acquaintance,  Edwards  at  once  agreed,  and 
at  eight  in  the  morning  the  parson  and  two  others  arrived,  carrying,  as  was 
but  natural  for  travellers,  a  bag,  in  which,  if  he  could  have  peeped,  the  old 
keeper  would  have  found  only  a  heavy  mallet,  the  need  for  which  might 
have  puzzled  him.  There  was  a  fourth  sturdy  villain  at  the  Outer  Gate  of 
the  Tower,  with  fleet  horses  ready  saddled.  Once  the  booty  clutched,  "  Off 
and  away  "  would  have  been  their  motto,  and  a  safe  enough  one  in  those 
lawless  days,  for  my  story  dates  back  to  the  Restoration,  when  people 
had  to  do  without  detectives,  and  their  like.  The  plan  was  so  well 
laid  that  the  exulting  rascals  could  have  felt  small  doubt  of  success, 
having  poniards  and  pistols,  and  only  one  all  unsuspicious  old  man  to  deal, 
with. 

Keeper  Edwards  received  his  treacherous  guests  with  civility,  and 
taking  them  to  the  Jewel  Chamber,  opened  the  grating,  which  was  all 
the  protection  thought  necessary  for  the  Regalia,  proceeding  to  exhibit 
it,  when  he  was  suddenly  and  cruelly  silenced  by  a  heavy  blow  from  the 
mallet.  Blood  then  seized  upon  the  crown,  flattened  its  bows  and  hid 
it  under  his  cloak,  while  one  of  his  associates  put  England's  orb  into  his 
pocket,  and  the  other  proceeded  to  break  up  the  sceptre.  To  all  appear- 
ance here  was  villainy  for  once  most  successful  and  triumphant.  The 
three  rogues  with  their  spoil  turned  to  leave  the  Jewel  Room  where  their 
victim  lay,  when,  lo  and  behold,  they  saw  approaching  a  young  sailor,  so- 
stout  and  sturdy  that  each  rogue's  heart  misgave  him,  especially  when 
they  remembered  the  old   keeper's  expected  son,  of  whose  strength  and 
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courage  he  had  often  talked.  It  was  indeed  (unlikely  as  such  a  fact 
appears)  young  Edwards,  who  haying  been  absent  a  year,  had  arrived  that 
very  hour  from  Flanders,  and  being  in  a  hurry  to  see  his  dear  old  father,, 
had  hurried  off  at  once,  on  hearing  that  he  had  taken  a  party  of  friends  to 
the  Jewel  House,  to  greet  him  there.  But  the  three  men  passed  by,  and 
might  yet  have  got  clear  off  with  their  booty,  had  not  the  poor  old  keeper, 
recovering  his  senses,  frantically  called,  "Treason!  murder!"  Then,  as  we 
may  imagine,  there  was  hot  pursuit,  the  rogues  were  now  beyond  the 
main  guard,  and  upon  the  warder  rushing  forward,  Blood  fired  a  pistol 
at  him.  Down  fell  the  cowardly  warder  yelling,  but  all  unhurt,  while 
the  three  rogues  passed  him  by,  crossed  the  drawbridge,  and  were  well- 
nigh  safely  off,  when  up  rushed  a  bolder  officer,  who,  ducking  his  head, 
avoided  the  shot  Blood  sent  whistling  at  it,  and  seizing  the  daring 
rascal's  cloak  discovered  the  bent  and  battered  prize  for  which  he  had 
ventured  so  much,  and  which  he  struggled  and  fought  to  keep  until  over- 
powered by  young  Edwards — who,  mad  with  rage  at  the  state  in  which  he 
had  found  his  old  father,  was  fain  to  have  run  him  through  the  body,  and 
had  to  be  held  off  while  Blood  was  manacled ;  the  villain  remarking  breath- 
lessly, "  It  was  a  gallant  daring ;  how  unsuccessful  soever,  it  was  for  a  crown." 

Concerning  the  further  exhibition  of  the  Regalia,  we  read  how  in  1830 
"  the  arrangements  of  the  Jewel  Room  have  recently  been  entirely  changed, 
the  space  for  the  visitors  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  elegant  but  in- 
convenient ironwork  in  front  is  replaced  by  a  smaller  and  lighter  railing. 
Upon  the  entrance  of  a  visitor  a  crimson  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  the 
numerous  Regalia  are  displayed  at  one  view  within  enclosures  lined  with 
white  cloth  and  fronted  with  large  squares  of  plate  glass.  The  apartment 
is  lighted  by  six  Argand  lamps,  and  forty- eight  candles  throw  their  full 
lustre  on  the  jewels.  The  Imperial  crown  revolves  so  that  the  burners  shine 
full  upon  it."     The  arrangement  is  now  very  different. 

There  are  always  little  clusters  of  folk  turning  their  backs  upon  this 
glittering  cage,  and  deeply  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  various 
velvet-lined  cases  in  which  gleam  the  different  orders  of  Knighthood 
special  to  England  ;  what  a  halo  of  chivalric  romance  seems  to  gather  as 
we  gaze  upon  these  ribbons  and  crosses!  Orders  of  the  Garter,  Bath,, 
Thistle,  St.  Michael,  St.  George,  and  the  glittering  Star  of  India;  all 
are  to  be  admired.  Here  foremost  is  the  Garter  itself,  with  its  border, 
buckle,  and  pendant  of  gold,  and  embroidered  on  it  the  well-known  French 
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■motto  (kings  and  nobles  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards  spoke  in  the  French 
language),  HONI  SOIT  QUI  MAL  Y  PENSE,  "  Dishonour  to  him  who  thinks 
ill  of  it,"  or,  "  Evil  to  him  that  evil  thinks,"  as  it  is  commonly  interpreted. 

The  Badge,  which  is  to  be  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  blue  velvet 
mantle,  is,  as  we  see,  formed  of  a  buckled  Garter,  enclosing  a  shield  of  St. 
George.  The  collar  is  very  richly  enamelled,  formed  of  twelve  buckled 
garters  of  gold,  each  encircling  a  Tudor  rose,  and  as  many  knots  of 
intertwined  cords  ;  from  it  hangs  the  "  George,"  a  figure  of  the  mounted 
saint  piercing  the  dragon.  Both  the  collar  and  the  George  were  added 
to  the  insignia  by  Henry  VII.,  as  this  Lesser  George  was  by  Henry  VIII. 

It  was  his  own  Lesser  George  that  Charles  I.  delivered 
to  Archbishop  Juxon  on  the  scaffold,  with  the  last 
solemn  word,  "  Remember  !  " 

The  stalls  of  the  knights,  their  garters,  plates,  and 
banners,  are  in  the  choir  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor 
Castle,  where,  during  the  illness  of  George  III.,  the 
investiture  was  given  to  several  knights,  the  prelate 
admonishing  each  of  them  thus  : — 

"  Wear  thy  ribbon  about  thy  neck,  with  the  image 
of  the  blessed  martyr  St.  George,  soldier  of  Christ  ;  tie 
about  thy  leg  for  thy  renown  this  noble  Garter.  Be 
courageous  and  valiant  in  the  temporal  warfare  in  which 
thou  art  engaged,  to  vanquish  thy  enemies  both  of 
body  and  soul.  So  help  thee  God  ! "  Then  the  pro- 
cession took  place,  Garter  and  the  officer  of  arms  crying, 
"Largesse!  largesse!"  and  proclaiming  the  new  knights. 
Leaving  the  Regalia,  I  find  my  cousins  interested  in  the  forty  stout 
wardens  or  Beefeaters,  ancient  veterans  and  worthy,  who  somewhat 
disconsolately  stride  up  and  down,  their  occupation  as  guides  gone,  and 
their  self-importance  with  it.  However,  their  quaint  dresses  still  hinder 
their  being  passed  by  unnoticed.  For,  as  witty  Charles  Lamb  put  it,  "Each 
man  looks  like  a  Knave  of  Hearts — a  regular  trump."  The  general  idea 
concerning  the  term  " Beefeaters"  is,  that  it  arose  from  the  French  buffeturs, 
but  authorities  tell  that,  being  yeomen,  they  had  not  anything  to  do  with 
the  royal  cupboard,  or  buffet,  which  was  in  charge  of  gentlemen  ushers.  Old 
Fuller  accounts  for  the  designation  by  an  amusing  anecdote,  which  may 
well  be  repeated  in  the  shadow  of  the  Wakefield  Tower : — 
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"  The  king  (Henry 
VIII.),  being  hunting, 
disguised  himself  as  one 
of  his  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  the  personal  bulk 
of  the  king  enabling  him 
to  support  the  character, 
and,  in  a  frolic,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  abbot  about 
dinner-time.  The  abbot, 
finding  it  necessary  (per- 
haps through  fear)  to  be 
civil  to  such  a  guest,  in- 
vited the  supposed  yeo- 
man to  dine  at  his  own 
table,  where  was  a  large 
piece  of  beef,  of  which 
the  king,  hungry  from 
the  chase,  ate  so  vora- 
ciously that  at  last  the 
abbot  exclaimed — 

"'  Well  fare  thy  heart ! 
and  here  is .  a  cup  of 
sack,  and  remember  the 
health  of  his  Grace.  I 
-would  give  a  hundred 
pounds  on  the  condition 
I  could  feed  as  heartily 
•on  beef  as  you  do.  But, 
alas  !  my  weak,  squeam- 
ish stomach  will  hardly 
digest  the  limb  of  a 
small  rabbit  or  chicken- 
breast.'  " 

The  royal  "beefeater" 
took  his  leave,  with  many 
thanks  for  his  entertain- 
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ment,  and  the  fat  abbot  thought  no  more  of  his  chance  visitor,  especially 
when  before  many  weeks  were  over  he  was  suddenly  arrested  and  carried 
off  to  the  Tower,  where,  all  unwitting  of  offence,  he  was  placed  in  close 
ward,  and  fed  for  a  few  days  on  bread  and  water  only,  and  not  much 
of  either. 

Our  unfortunate  churchman  fretted  and  fumed,  and  began  to  waste 
visibly,  when  one  fine  day  a  prime  joint  of  cold  beef  was  placed  before  the 
half-famished  captive,  who  immediately  fell  to,  and  devoured  an  alarming 
quantity  with  the  greatest  relish,  only  stopping  when  his  old  guest  entered 
the  cell  and  laughingly  demanded  the  hundred  pounds  so  rashly  offered 
for  the  restoration  of  an  appetite  for  roast  beef. 

The  abbot  no  doubt  thought  the  remedy  severe  and  the  fee  large ;  but 
Fuller  declares  that  the  money  had  to  be  paid  before  he  could  leave  the 
Tower,  and  that  afterwards,  the  story  getting  abroad,  the  stout  ruddy 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  were  known  by  the  title  of  "  Beefeaters,"  and  as  such 
nick-names  stick,  so  it  is  that  they  are  now  known  by  it. 

"  I  know  not  if  this  tale  be  true, 
But  as  'twas  told  I  tell  it  you." 

Anyway,  I  do  know  that  there  is  a  picturesque  old-world  effect  about 
these  ancient  men,  dub  them  what  you  will,  and  that  they  are  a  right- 
pleasant  sight  to  see  as  they  linger  by  these  grey  gateways — in  little 
groups  of  two  or  three — quaint  in  their  big  flat  black  hats,  with  the  round 
crowns  and  many  bows  of  parti-coloured  ribbons.  Their  fine  scarlet  coats, 
with  large  sleeves,  their  gathered  skirts  seamed  with  gold,  and  their  broad 
belts  buckled  tight — the  better  to  show  off  the  badges  on  their  breasts — 
help  us  to  realise  the  fact  that  our  Henrys  and  Edwards  really  have 
resided  yonder,  and  that  where  the  Ordnance  Office  lately  stood  there  was 
once  a  royal  palace,  with  splendid  halls  and  galleries,  and  extensive  gardens 
in  which  trees  and  flowers  flourished  fresh  and  fair.  But  all  of  this  has 
vanished  and  left  no  trace,  so  that  now  it  is  difficult  to  remember  that  the 
Tower  has  known  of  smiles  and  sunshine,  of  pomp  and  pageant  and  much 
gay  state,  of  music  and  song  and  dance,  as  well  as  of  sighs  and  tears  and 
sudden  executions. 

As  we  wander  slowly  back  towards  that  middle  or  Martin's  Tower 
which  protects  the  entrance,  we  notice  that  the  upper  part  of  it  is  of 
modern  construction,  and  that  all  about  here  is  a  strange   jumble   and 
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confusion  of  old  and  new — bastions  and  brick-tiles  and  turrets,  peep-holes 
and  plate-glass.  Yon  portcullis  would  prove  but  a  weak  barrier,  and 
even  the  stout  steel-clad  men-at-arms  would  find  it  hard  to  hold  their  own 
in  these  days  of  powder  and  shot.  As  a  fortress  the  Tower  has  done  its 
work  ;  as  a  memento  of  past  conflicts  and  of  storms  it  will  never  cease  to 
be  the  most  interesting  place  in  all  London. 
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RAMBLE     III. 

THE    ZOOLOGICAL    GARDENS. 

"  Is  not  the  earth 
With  various  living  creatures  and  the  air 
Replenished,  and  all  these  at  thy  command 
To  come  and  play  before  thee  ?"— MlLTON. 

T  the  upper  end  of  the  Centre  or  Broad  Walk  of  the  Regent's  Park, 
each  side  of  which  is  so  beautifully  laid  out  with  blooming  beds 
and  borders  of  many-coloured  leaves,  in  the  Italian  style  of 
gardening,  and  near  by  Lady  Burdett-Coutts's  large  granite  drinking- 
fountain,  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Zoological  Gardens — 
open  for  sixpence  every  Monday  and  one  shilling  every  other  week-day 
from  ten  to  dusk,  but  on  Sundays  it  is  a  fashionable  promenade,  the 
open  sesame  to  which  is  in  no  common  coin,  but  a  Fellow's  order  only 
to  be  obtained  by  favour. 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  youngsters  revel  in  this  place  above  all 
others,  when  in  its  magic  circle  they  find  every  forest  creature  they  have 
pondered  over  in  their  picture-books,  or  made  acquaintance  with  in  maga- 
zines ?  Beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles— here  they  all  are— in  dens,  cages, 
paddocks,  aviaries,  and  ponds.      Fortunately  for  older  friends,  who  to  all 
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appearance  are  just  as  interested   as  the  youngsters,  there  are  plenty  of" 
seats  under  shadowy  trees,  whereon  to  rest  while  the  children  have  two 
pennyworth  of  jolting  camel   ride  round  about  the  pretty  Clock  tower  ; 
rather  a  hutnpty-bumpty  journey,  judging  from  appearances,  but  one  to  be 
remembered,  as  even  more  of  an  achievement  than  the  elephant  ride. 

Though  we  have  read  at  the  gate  that  "  The  Lions  and  Tigers  are  fed  at 
4  p.m.,"  if  we  happen  to  visit  the  Gardens  on  a  Monday — the  cheap  and 
popular  day — there  is  small  chance  of  witnessing  this  mighty  meal,  though, 
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little  fear  of  not  knowing  the  exact  time  when  it  is  expected  to  be 
served  up.  A  rumbling  roar  pervades  the  entire  neighbourhood,  and 
there  is  a  general  stampede  of  visitors  towards  the  handsome  lion  house, 
with  its  fourteen  double  dens,  the  out-of-door  ones  serving  as  so  many 
playgrounds — in  which  there  are  at  present  about  twenty-five  boarders 
raging  up  and  down.  Lions,  tigers,  and  leopards  of  the  old  world,  jaguars 
and  pumas  of  the  new.  Creatures  with  shining,  eager,  hungry  beautiful 
eyes  ever  turning  one  way  to  watch  for  the  piled-up  barrow,  that  welcome 
load  which  the  keeper  will  come  composedly  wheeling  by,  pitchforking  to 
each  beast  its  huge  morsel  of  raw  meat.     Strange  to  hear  how  the  din  and- 
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disturbance  dies  out  on  the  man's  track,  and  to  watch  how  contentedly 
each  beast  takes  his  or  her  portion  and  deliberately  scrunches  it ;  there 
is  no  hurry  now,  no  fighting  or  snatching  for  each  other's  piece,  they  seem 
to  understand  all  about  that,  and,  the  meat  swallowed,  proceed  to  lick 
their  paws  and  wash  their  faces,  just  like  puss  at  home  does  after  meals. 
The  lions  having  a  grand  house,  or  rather  palace,  as  becomes  their 
majesties,  their  old  dens  are  occupied  by  bears,  wolves,  and  hyenas,  spotted 
and  striped.  How  one  shudders  at  the  very  names  of  all  these  dreaded 
carnivora ;  the  restless  lank  wolves  wander  noiselessly  up  and  down,  while 
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the  hyena,  whose  nature  it  is  to  pass  its  life  in  dark  corners  or  holes, 
crouches  and  blinks  uneasily,  now  and  then  opening  wide  its  strong  jaws 
and  giving  hoarse  vent  to  a  most  unearthly  ha !  ha !  ha  !  As  the  gaunt 
creatures  are  said  to  visit  Eastern  cemeteries  at  night  in  search  of  food,  such 
a  sound  must  have  a  fearsome  effect,  and  no  wonder  it  is  held  in  horror. 
An  old  show-bill — issued  before  these  Zoological  Gardens  were  thought 
of — promised  among  other  things,  "  a  sight  of  the  Fierce  and  Surprising 
Hyaena  from  the  river  Gambia ;  these  creatures  imitate  the  human  voice  and 
so  decoy  negroes  out  of  their  huts  and  plantations  to  devour  them.  They 
have  a  mane  like  an  horse,  and  two  joints  in  their  hinder  legs  more  than 
any  other  creature.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  all  other  creatures  are  to  be 
tamed,  but  Hyaenas :  they  are  not ! "  Looking  at  the  fierce  awkward  creatures 
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glowering  through  the  bars,  we  do  not  feel  in  the  least  induced  to  make  the- 
pleasant  experiment.  Over  these  dens  is  a  terrace  from  which  can  be  seen 
the  bears  clambering  up  and  down  a  pole,  placed  in  the  centre  of  their  pit. 
They  seem  even  fonder  of  buns  than  the  monkeys  are,  and  hang  on  to- 
their  high  perch  with  wee  cunning  observant  eyes,  and  ready  wide-open 
mouth,  as  long  as  ever  they  see  any  chance  of  one  of  these  dainties  coming 
their  way.  Buns  must  agree  nicely  with  Bruin,  for  two  of  these  animals, 
presented  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  flourished  in  the  pit,  one  for 
twenty,  the  other  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  Zoological  Society  prides  itself  upon  possessing  a  specimen  of 
every  kind  of  known  bear,  from  the  little  Indian  sloth,  feeding  on  fruit, 
ants  and  honey,  and  the  Syrian  bear  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  to  the  white 
hairy  Polar  Bear  that  weighs  over  a  thousand  pounds,  and  in  these  Gardens 
there  are  several  ordinary  bruins  disporting  themselves  below.  Fortunate 
b^ars,  that  know  nothing  of  the  cruel  baiting  of  their  kind — once  so 
favourite  an  amusement  in  London. 

The  next  excitement  occurs  at  half-past  four,  when  the  seals,  or  sea- 
lions,  are  fed  in  the  pond  opposite.  They  also  wait  and  watch  in  a  state  of 
wild  excitement  which  affords  the  greatest  amusement  to  a  crowd  of  on- 
lookers, who  often  get  splashed  from  head  to  foot  in  spite  of  all  warnings  to- 
keep  at  a  distance,  for  the  seals  come  floundering  up  where  least  expected, 
clinging  to  the  rails  and  peering  about  with  pretty  "  asking "  brown  eyes. 
When  the  keeper  does  arrive  with  his  dinner-basket  of  herrings,  flounders, 
and  such  fish,  the  whole  pond  is  in  a  sudden  state  of  commotion,  the 
creatures  dig  and  dive  and  "  elbow  "  each  other  for  a  minute  or  two,  then 
make  a  shuffling  rush  at  the  wooden  chairs  placed  on  a  platform  in  the 
middle  of  the  pond,  every  one  taking  his  chance  of  catching  the  fish  which 
begin  to  shower  about — their  ears  I  was  going  to  say — but  a  tame  seal 
has  no  visible  ears,  though  it  is  astonishing  how  well  they  understand  their 
keeper  ;  the  unwieldy  creatures  will  come  and  go,  or  scramble  upon  any- 
thing to  try  to  kiss  his  face  or  hands  in  their  fondling  affectionate  way. 

There  is  always  a  press  about  the  Hippopotami  house  yonder,  and 
it  is  amusing  to  note  the  mingled  expression  of  wonderment  and  disgust 
with  which  people  first  contemplate  Antony  and  Cleopatra — especially 
when,  as  often  happens,  one  of  them  is  standing  with  upturned  wide- 
opened  mouth,  I  might  almost  say  head,  all  ready  for  friendly  contributions,, 
from  a  quartern  loaf  upwards.     We  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  Macaulay's 
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words,  when,  in  1850,  having  visited  "Obaysch,"  the  first  creature  of  the  kind 
brought  to  England,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  have  seen  the  hippopotamus 
— both  asleep  and  awake — and  I  can  assure  you  that,  asleep  or  awake, 
he  is  the  ugliest  of  the  works  of  God." 

This  "  Obaysch  "  was  captured  by  a  party  of  hunters  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  at  a  very  great  expense.  Hippopotami  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
ancient  Roman  circus  ;  therefore  they  were  to  be  taken  and  transported 
alive  to  great  distances.  If  such  things  could  be  done  by  Roman  emperors 
1,500  years  ago,  why  not  by  the  present  Zoological  Society,  with  steam  and 
all  modern  means  to  aid?  So  said,  so  done,  for  in  1849  the  hunters 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  calf  three  days  old  on  the  island  of  Obaysch  in  the 
White  Nile.  When  found  in  the  reedy  covert,  to  which  the  mother  had 
confided  him,  this  hippopotamus  was  of  such  small  dimensions  that  the 
chief  huntsman  easily  took  him  up  in  his  arms, — -think  of  that,  and  the 
bulk  of  Antony  or  Cleopatra — to  lift  him  to  the  boat  whence  his  men 
had  landed.  Covered,  however,  with  a  coat  of  slime,  more  slippery  than 
that  of  any  fish,  the  calf  glided  from  his  bearer's  grasp  and  struggled  to 
regain  the  safe  recesses  of  the  river ;  quicker  than  he,  the  hunter  used  the 
gaff-hook  fastened  to  his  spear — of  the  self-same  kind  as  that  used  for  a  like 
purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  3,000  years  before — and  safely  held  him.. 
From  the  reedy  island,  many  hundred  miles  above  Cairo,  the  creature- 
was  brought  and  finally  landed  at  the  British  Agency,  while  arrangements, 
were  made  on  board  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  Ripon,  for  his  transit ;  he  was. 
landed  in  England  safe  and  sound,  the  first  living  Hippopotamus  that  had 
trodden  English  ground  since  the  Tertian  period.  He  was  brought  on  to» 
town  by  a  special  train,  every  station  being  crowded  with  folk  vainly 
anxious  to  get  a  peep  at  the  creature,  whose  Arab  keeper  was  in  such  close 
attendance  that  when  the  poor  fellow  wanted  a  puff  of  fresh  air  he  had  to 
put  his  head  out  through  the  roof  of  the  peculiar  carriage  his  charge  re- 
quired. It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  upon  further  enquiry  that  this  illustrious 
foreigner  grew  and  flourished,  and  that  in  1853,  he  was  cheered  by  the 
arrival  of  a  mate,  Adhela,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  ever  after,  I  mean 
till  he  died,  at  the  respectable  age  of  thirty,  Adhela  surviving  his  loss  four 
years,  leaving  this,  his  only  daughter,  Cleopatra,  who  rivals  her  Egyptian 
mother  in  size  and  appearance. 

Of  course    in   a  place   like    this  there  are   birds    in    every    direction 
— singing   birds,   talking    birds,   wading    birds,     almost     every    kind    of 
G   2 
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feathered  thing  one  can  mention — aviaries  full,  cages  full,  ponds  full, 
trees  full — from  the  lordly  eagle  to  the  common  crow ;  so  it  is  of  no 
possible   use   to   attempt   to   describe   their   special   peculiarities.      None 


are,  perhaps,  more  quaintly  absurd-looking 
than  the  toucans,  with  their  monster  waxen- 
like  bills,  to  which  the  wee  gold  and  black 
or  scarlet  body  seems  a  mere  appendage. 
They,  as  well  as  the  weaver  birds,  who  literally 
weave  their  nests,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Parrot-house,  a  crowded  establishment  in 
which  I  would  not  advise  you  to  stay  long, 
unless  you  are  nearly  screech  and  scream 
proof.  Outside  there  are  water  birds,  tall 
scarlet-bodied  flamingoes,  whose  wooden-looking  legs  are  so  awk- 
ward, the  owners  seem  to  be  always  trying  to  fold  one,  so  as  to 
poke  it  out  of  sight;  and  those  quaint  pelicans,  whose  haunts 
are  by  the  eoast ;  they  look  heavy  and  sleepy  creatures,  but  are 
sharp   and    quick    enough    when   free,   and  it  is  a   matter   of    pouncing 
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on  any  unwary  fish.  The  Arabs  christen  them  River  Camels,  because  in 
a  day  one  will  devour  as  much  food  as  six  men,  and  drink  twenty  pints 
of  water ;  when  they  really  cannot  gorge  more,  they  fill  their  pouches 
and  wait  before  beginning  again.  Curious  contrasts  are  yonder  stately 
herons,  with  their  long  bills — fit  handles  to  longer  necks — to  those 
dumb  "  birds  of  wisdom,"  the  poor  sunshine-hating,  blinking,  wink- 
ing owls,  of  which  there  is  a  large  and  varied  collection.  Of  these  the 
common    Great  Owl,  two   feet    high,  is  king,  though  the  title  has  been 
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disputed  by  the  Harfang,  as  white  as  the  snow  it  lives  amidst.  Its 
home  is  in  rocks  and  old  towers,  and  when  in  the  silent  night  frolic- 
some hares  and  rabbits  hear  its  hoarse  huiboic  houhou  bouhou,  they  crouch 
and  tremble,  knowing  it  is  the  cry  of  the  destroyer  of  their  kind. 

Now  for  the  Monkey-house,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Gardens. 
All  round  about  this  warm  and  comfortable  establishment  are  cages, 
in  which  roll  and  tumble  endless  varieties  of  the  smaller  kind  of 
monkeys.  In  the  middle  is  a  very  large  wire  cage,  round  which  press 
a  circle  of  highly-amused  visitors,  with  whom  these  "  Zoological  jokes " 
seem  always  inclined  to  fraternise,  each  being  as  ready  to  snatch  off  a 
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studious  gentleman's  spectacles,  and  to  fit  them  on  its  own  bit  of  nose, 
as  to  pounce  upon,  and  rend  his  daughter's  flowers  or  feathers,  or 
gently  accept  his  children's  tribute  of  nuts  and  cake.  Here  are  collected 
big  baboons  and  grinning  apes,  of  every  variety  and  degree  of  hideous- 
ness  ;  while  under  them,  over  them,  swarming  everywhere  about  them, 
are  smaller  monkeys — black,  white,  and  grey — some  swinging  by  their 
tail,  some  with  no  tail  to  swing  by,  but  all  restless,  leaping,  scratching, 
pulling,  cuddling,  pinching  ;  all  gleeful,  erratic,  impish  things,  quite  as 
much  on  the  alert  for  mischief  as  for  cakes.  How  the  children  shriek 
with  laughter,  and  clap  their  ready  palms,  at  some  new  and  unexpected 
caper,  and  how  suddenly  the  comical  creatures  will  sometimes  stop  all 
in  an  instant,  to  peer  sadly  into  the  round,  rosy  faces,  as  though  they 
were  ashamed  of  all  this,  and  stretch  out  a  long,  entreating  hand,  with 
its  apology  for  a  thumb. 

Through  a  pleasant  surrounding  of  ferns  and  tropical  plants,  past 
soft  little  marmosets,  and  woolly  fox-faced  lemurs,  and  spider  monkeys 
all  legs  and  arms,  and  covered  cages  full  of  pendant  families  of  bats, 
evidently  quite  at  home,  we  step  out  into  the  sunshine.  As  we  pass 
from  aviary  to  cage  we  are  met  by  a  curious  medley  of  sights  and  sounds. 
Some  are  full  of  sweet,  soft  twitter  and  song,  from  others  issue  notes 
which  might  be  those  of  a  bull  with  the  whooping  cough ;  but  one 
thing  seems  undeniable — that  is,  all  the  assembled  creatures  here  give 
themselves  certain  airs  of  superiority,  the  most  ordinary  feathered  thing 
seems  to  feel  itself  of  consequence,  as  part  of  the  Zoological  Gardens' 
collection ;  even  a  party  of  ansers — I  should  call  them  geese  if  I 
met  them  anywhere  else — treat  as  below  contempt  the  advances  of  any 
visitors  inclined  to  accept  them  as  among  the  wonderments  of  the  place ; 
so  much  so  that  we  feel  inclined  to  reprove  them  with — 

"  O  thou  rare  bird,  although  thou'rt  rare, 
Uncommon  common  on  a  common." 

One  bird  I  should  have  liked  to  introduce — really  a  distinguished 
stranger  ;  but,  alack  for  the  departed !  the  last  ostrich  of  six  has  lately 
perished,  fallen  a  victim,  not  to  the  climate,  but  to  the  too  inquiring  mind 
of  a  British  public,  anxious  to  ascertain  how  many  nails,  odd  bits  of 
iron,  and  penny  pieces  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich  was  really  equal  to. 
The  question  was  solved  by  the  twenty-fifth  penny,  which  proved  mortal. 
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Now  there  are  only  the  rhea,  the  ostrich  of  South  America  ;  the  Australian 
•emu ;  and  the  cassowary,  all  quaint  creatures  with  long  legs  and  stumpy 
feet,  treading  as  Queen  Elizabeth  danced,  "  high  and  disposedly."  A  fine 
elephant  tramping  by  with  children  prompt  us  to  follow  into  the  well-arranged 
elephant-house,  which  is  shared  by  "Begum,"  the  Indian  rhinoceros. 
She  is  pensively  rubbing  a  horny  nose  against  an  iron  post,  and  maybe, 
thinking  of  the  happy  days  when  she  rolled  undisturbed  in  her  native 
river  mud,  before  she  was  brought  here  at  a  cost  of  ;£  1,250.  Poor 
"  Begum "  is  now  looked  upon  very  much  as  a  matter-of-course  animal, 
yet  no  creature  excited  more  curiosity  in  England  than  she  did  on  her 
arrival,  though  she  was  not  the  first  of  her  kind  that  had  visited  our 
shores  ;  for  Evelyn  noted  200  years  ago,  how  he  went  to  see  a  rhinoceros, 
or  unicorn,  the  first  ever  brought  to  England,  being  the  venture  of  some 
Indian  merchants,  who  sold  her  here  for  ,£2,000.  He  also  mentions,  as 
a  great  rarity,  an  Indian  crocodile,  the  appearance  of  which  astonished 
him  very  much.  I  wonder  what  he  would  have  thought  of  this  ant- 
eater,  whose  body  is  all  hair  and  tail,  and  whose  head  is  all  snout,  with 
just  opening  enough  to  let  out  the  thread-like  tongue  that  picks  up  his 
•dinner ;  or  these  Australian  kangaroos,  whose  extraordinary  legs  always 
bewilder  our  sense  of  balance,  and  whose  brown-eyed  funny  babies,  peeping 
out  of  the  maternal  pouch,  always  delight  the  youngsters;  and  more 
than  all,  what  would  he  have  said  to  the  sloth,  hanging  head  downwards 
all  its  days  ?  When  in  1825  Waterton  described  the  habits  of  this  creature, 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  recesses  of  the  South  American  forests, 
it  was  jeered  at  as  a  traveller's  wonder.  Sydney  Smith  summed  it  up 
thus  : — "  The  sloth  moves  suspended  in  the  air,  sleeps  suspended,  and 
passes  his  whole  life  in  suspense,  like  a  young  clergyman  distantly 
related  to  a  bishop." 

Very  near  to  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and  by  which  we  propose 
leaving  the  Gardens,  is  the  pretty  new  Reptile-house,  erected  in  1883. 
Within  are  countless  lizards,  changeful  chamelions.  toads,  turtles,  crocodiles, 
and  alligators  ;  and  safely  caged  behind  plate-glass,  so  that  we  can  watch 
their  every  twist  and  turn,  are  serpents  of  all  kinds,  from  huge  muscular 
boas  and  pythons,  twined  about  logs  and  branches,  to  the  venemous 
Indian  and  African  snakes  and  vipers,  asps  and  adders,  of  which  so  many 
"thrilling  anecdotes  have  been  told.  Until  this  house  was  built  it  was 
•impossible  to  study  these  fearfully  beautiful   creatures,  as,  because  of  the 
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uneven  temperature,  they  were  usually  coiled  up  and  hidden  away  under 
blankets  ;  but  now  we  can  admire  their  beautiful  colouring  and  their 
great  variety,  and  learn  that  there  are  burrowing  snakes,  ground  snakes,, 
tree  snakes,  fresh-water  snakes,  and  sea-snakes. 

The  large,  round  smooth-scaled  boas,  when  in  their  Indian  or  African? 
forests,  live  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  a  kind  of  torpor  ;  but  when 
they  wake  up  hungry,  they  drop  straight  down  from  an  upper  branch,, 
holding  by  their  tail,  and  wait,  immovable,  until  some  creature  passes  by ;. 
this  they    suddenly    drop   on    and    enwrap   in   their  muscular   folds,   and 

tighten  and  tighten  until  the  crea- 
ture is  crushed  into  a  broken,  breath- 
less mass,  which  they  next  proceed 
to  gorge  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  be- 
ginning at  the  head — their  own 
jaws  distending  to  any  size — and. 
gradually  sucking  down,  body  and 
bones,  a  joint  larger  in  girth  than 
themselves.  Fortunately  such  a 
meal  satisfies  the  creature,  so  that 
no  more  is  heard  of  it  until  again 
hungry. 

Here  is  the  cobra,  the  terrible 
hooded  snake  used  by  snake- 
charmers  and  adored  by  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  attributed  to  it  the  preservation  of  their  harvests,  and 
therefore  encouraged  it  in  their  cultivated  fields ;  and  here  are  poisonous, 
puff-adders,  that  not  only  sting,  but  hold  on  to  their  foe  ;  and  American 
copperheads  and  the  Northern  rattlesnake  which,  when  disturbed,  throws, 
itself  into  a  coil  and  vibrates  its  rattles,  and  spurts  its  angry  venom  when 
it  cannot  strike.  The  "  rattles  "  lie  in  the  extremity  of  its  tail,  which  is- 
furnished  with  small  hard  cells,  articulated  so  as  to  resound  slightly  as. 
the  creature  shakes  it  ;  being  an  extremely  venemous  personage  of  his 
kind,  the  rattlesnake  is  not  allowed  to  be  generally  exhibited  in  France,, 
lest,  the  climate  being  only  too  propitious,  he  might  infest  the  country 
with  his  evil  kind. 

As    many   of  my  cousins    fancy    that    the   quick    quivering   tongues 
which   dart  so  restlessly  against  the  opposing  glass  have   something   to 
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do  with  conveying  the  venom,  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  examine 
the  accompanying  illustration  of  a  poisonous  viper's  head,  which  plainly 
shows  the  strong  inflated  bladders  that  secure  the  poison.  They  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  head  and  behind  the  eyes.  Two  tubes  which 
conduct  the  venom  end  in  two  tapering  fangs,  or  curved  teeth,  larger 
than  the  others,  and  wrapped  in  a  sheath-like  fold  in  the  gums,  so  as  to 
hide  them  when  the  creature  is  at  rest. 

Fortunately  for  travellers,  men  like  Waterton — who  have  wandered 
barefoot  through  the  forests  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo — have  come  ta 
a  conclusion  of  a  somewhat  reassuring  nature,  for  they  say  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  in  roving  among  snakes  and  wild  animals  if  you  only  have 
self-command.  You  must  not  approach  them  abruptly ;  if  you  do,  you 
must  pay  for  your  rashness.  They  will  always  retire  from  the  face  of 
man,  unless  pressed  by  hunger  or  suspicious  of  an  attack ;  as  in  the  case 
of  a  serpent  being  trodden  on,  their  dominant  idea  is  that  of  self-defence. 
It  is  only  when  alarmed  that  a  jaguar  knocks  you  down,  or  the  snake 
brings  his  fangs  into  operation. 

But  here  we  are  once  more  at  the  gate,  where  we  learn  that  every 
year  about  three  quarters  of  a  million  folk  "  ramble "  in  and  out  of 
these  Gardens  to  view  the  inhabitants — furred,  feathered,  and  scaled  :  a. 
flourishing  wild-beast  show  surely. 


PART  OF  CONSTABLE'S   "CORN-FIELD."     (In  the  National  Gallery.) 
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fi  Passing  amidst  the  Exhibition  crowd, 
I  heard  some  damsels,  fashionably  loud, 
And  thus  I  give  the  dialogue  that  pass'd. 
*  Oh  !  the  dear  man,'  cried  one.    '  Look,  here's  a  bonnet ! 
And,  cousin  !  see  how  beautiful  the  gown  ! 
What  charming  colours ! — here's  fine  lace  !  here's  gauze  ! 
What  pretty  sprigs  the  fellow  draws  ! 

Oh,  cousin  !  he's  the  cleverest  man  in  town.' 

"  Such  was  the  very  pretty  conversation 
That  passed  between  the  pretty  misses  ; 
Whilst  unobserved,  the  glory  of  our  nation 

Close  by  them  hung — Sir  Joshua's  matchless  pieces  : 
Works  that  a  Titian's  hand  could  form  alone  : 
Works  that  a  Rubens  had  been  proud  to  own." 

Peter  Pindar,  1790. 

S  we  ascend  the  steps  leading  to  a  collection  of  pictures  our  Lon- 
don town  may  well  be  proud  of  possessing,  we  pause  to  look  down 
on  the  fine  view  of  Trafalgar  Square  extending  before  us. 
In  the  busy  neighbourhood  where  the  National  Gallery  now  stands, 
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and  where  a  constant  stream  of  people  and  conveyances  is  for  ever 
passing-,  once  stood,  as  being  a  retired  and  quiet  spot,  the  mews  where 
King  Richard's  hawks  were  in  the  keeping  of  the  royal  falconer. 
Hawking  was  then  a  sport  suitable  for  high  lords  and  ladies ;    but  with 
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the  introduction  of  fire-arms  hawking  died  out,  and  instead  ot  birds, 
the  king's  horses  were  kept  here.  Then  gradually  the  place  was  turned 
to  other  purposes — for  London,  the  irrepressible,  spread  this  way. 

In  1834  the  National  Gallery  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  £96,000,  and 
•by-and-bye  the  Nelson  Column  was  planned,  and  the  two  fountains, 
spurting  water   at  the    rate  of  500  gallons  a  minute ;  the  old  church  of 
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St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  where  many  persons  celebrated  for  good  or  ill 
had  been  buried,  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present  church — by  many  thought 
to  be  the  next  finest  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's — erected,  wherein  are 
registered  the  births  of  all  royal  children  born  in  Buckingham  Palace,  which 


BURLINGTON   HOUSE. 


is  within  this  now  flourishing  parish,  although  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI IL 
it  was  so  poor  that  the  king  ordered  it  a  church  at  his  own  expense. 

The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  as  we  all  know,  was  until  1854  held 
in  this  building.  Now,  having  outgrown  such  bounds,  it  is  held  in  Bur- 
lington House,  Piccadilly,  where  from  the  first  Monday  in  May  to  the 
first  day  in  August  a  crowd  may  always  be  seen.     The  Academy  began 
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its  career  at  Somerset  House,  and  in  Pall  Mall ;  there  the  Quaker  West 
exhibited  his  unimaginative  works,  Reynolds  the  portraits  which  were 
soon  to  make  his  name  famous,  and  Thomas  Lawrence  his  brilliant  ladies 
and  pretty  children.  There  Reynolds,  Barry,  Opie,  and  Fuseli  lectured 
by  turns  upon  art  in  an  upper  chamber,  to  which  came  many  eager 
and  interested  hearers.  One  day,  when  Reynolds  was  holding  forth  very 
earnestly,  there  was  heard  a  strange  hollow  rumble,  and  the  flooring  began 
to  give  way.  Great  was  the  shock,  but  fortunately  little  harm  was  done. 
Reynolds  stood  calm,  observing  afterwards  "  that  he  thought  at  the 
moment  what  a  loss  to  English  art  the  sudden  death  of  that  roomful 
of  people  must  prove." 

In  1824  Government  granted  ^57,000  for  the  purchase  of  thirty- 
eight  paintings,  comprising  nine  specimens  of  the  British  school  ;  these 
were  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
National  Gallery,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made.  It  con- 
sisted in  1880  of  1,040  pictures,  of  which  630  belong  to  foreign  schools; 
yet  up  to  the  year  1847  there  were  only  forty-one  pictures  of  the 
British  school;  but  then  came  the  Vernon  collection  of  157  pictures, 
and  in  1856  the  splendid  prize  of  100  oil  paintings,  and  many  sketches 
by  William  Mallord  Turner,  who  left  his  works  to  the  nation.  A 
strange,  odd  character  was  this  gifted  painter.  He  had  a  large  fine 
house,  yet  he  lived  for  many  years  in  an  obscure  house  in  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea. 

Seeing  a  bill  up  one  day,  he,  pleased  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Thames 
— a  river  he  always  loved — at  once  knocked,  and  applied  for  apartments. 
The  landlady  eyed  the  applicant,  and  drily  asked  for  a  reference. 

■'  A  year's  rent  in  advance :   will  that  do  ? "  said  Turner. 

A  year's  rent  and  no  bargaining — what  landlady  could  resist  ?  So 
she  took  the  money,  meekly  inquiring,  "  What  name  ?  " 

u  Name  —  name  ?  Pray,  what  is  your  own  name,  ma'am  ?  "  "  Mrs. 
Booth."  "  Mrs.  Booth,  did  you  say  ?  Then  I  am  Mr.  Booth ; "  and  Mr. 
Booth  he  was  called  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;  but  the  rude  boys  of 
Chelsea  had  soon  dubbed  him  by  the  unromantic  name  of  "  Puggy 
Booth,"  and  his  neighbours  generally  considered  him  a  retired  admiral. 

Turner  was  fond  of  the  Thames,  and  sketched  it  under  many  an 
aspect.  Only  a  very  few  hours  before  he  died,  his  chair  was  wheeled  to 
the  window,  that  he  might  once  more  look  upon  the  river,  rosy  just  then 
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with  the  sunshine  he  so  loved,  and  busy  reflecting  the  sails  of  passing 
boats ;  but  the  master's  hand  had  lost  its  cunning. 

Those  who  delight  in  Turner's  work  can  here  feast  their  eyes  uport 
his  compositions,  and  follow  him  from  his  glowing  "  Baiae "  to  stormy 
Calais  Pier,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  to  Richmond  Hill ; 
witness  the  departure  of  the  Trojan  fleet,  or  the  fighting  Temeraire 
being  tugged  to  her  last  berth. 

Below  stairs,  in  the  Turner  Water-colour  Room,  are  fifty-one  sketches 
in  brown,  for  the  Liber  Studiorum  or  "  Book  of  Studies,"  done  in 
imitation  of  Claude's  Liber  Veritatis,  or  "  Book  of  Truth."  Here 
are  drawings  extending  over  sixty  years,  in  oil,  tempera,  pencil,  chalk, 
and  water-colour. 

We  have  no  time  to  linger  and  tell  of  each  of  the  many  priceless 
gems  that  fill  these  galleries.  We  can  but  mention,  as  we  hastily  pass 
through,  those  belonging  to  the  foreign  schools.  There  are  specimens 
by  every  nanre  of  importance  in  the  arts,  and  most  of  those  of  early 
date  are  surprisingly  fresh  and  bright  of  colouring,  and  careful  in  detaiL 
Witness  the  curious  portrait  of  a  Flemish  Pair,  dated  1434,  by  that 
Van  Eyck  who  is  said  to  have  invented  oil  painting — though  it  should 
be  called  varnish  painting,  as  mere  oil  had  been  tried  before.  Here 
are  several  large  altar-pieces,  very  quaint  and  curious,  painted  in  dry 
colours  by  Orcagna,  who  died  in  1368. 

From  one  master's  canvas  to  another:  from  Cimabue — some  style 
him  father  of  modern  painting  in  Italy — the  Bellinis,  Giorgione,  Giotto, 
Titian,  Carlo  Dolci,  Matsys,  Murillo,  Botticelli,  Canaletto  —  saints 
and  martyrs  and  crucifixions  innumerable ;  the  sunny  glowing  land- 
scapes of  Cuyp ;  the  gloomy  caves  of  Gaspar  Poussin ;  the  elaborate 
11  genre  "-painting  of  Gerard  Dow,  who  is  said  to  have  laboured  two 
days  over  a  broomstick;  and  the  powerful  dash  of  Rembrandt,  who  at 
times,  laid  his  colour  on  with  knife,  or  thumb,  or  finger  ;  the  masterly 
compositions  of  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  Charles  the  First's  favourite 
portrait  painter;  and  the  magnificent  "Seaport"  by  Claude,  the  French 
pastry-cook,  to  which  our  own  Turner  painted  a  splendid  pendant,  or 
challenge  picture,  "The  Building  of  Carthage";  of  him  Reynolds 
said — "  Though  no  one  would  think  of  comparing  Claude  to  Raphael, 
there  will  be  another  Raphael  before  there  will  be  another  Claude." 
Of  the  earliest  masters,  one  of  the  most  wonderfully  finished    and  com- 
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plicated  arrangements  of  saints  and  martyrs,  some  with  instruments  of" 
music — it  might  be  the  magnified  page  of  an  ancient  missal — is  a  large 
altar-piece  by  that  friar  called  L'Angelico,  because  of  his  extreme 
piety.  He  was  born  so  long  ago  as  1387.  'Tis  said  he  never  touched 
a  brush  until  he  had  on  his  knees  fervently  implored  God's  blessing  on 
his  work ;  and  truly  there  is  an  inspired  or  chastened  expression  in  every 
face  he  represented.  Here  are  Guido's  far-famed  "  Ecce  Homo!"  and! 
"  Coronation  of  the  Virgin."  A  Bolognese  noble  enquired  of  this  artist 
from  what  sweet  model  of  womanly  perfection  he  painted  female  heads, 
"  I  will  show  you,"  said  Guido  ;  and  calling  up  his  colour-grinder,  a  coarse,, 
lubberly  fellow,  he  bade  him  sit  down  and  look  at  the  sky.  Then  he 
sketched  from  him  a  fair,  lovely,  penitent  Magdalen,  remarking  to  the 
astonished  looker-on — "The  beautiful  and  pure  ideal  must  be  in  the 
mind,  then  no  matter  who  is  the  model."  'Tis  a  speech  worthy  remem- 
brance, as  we  look  at  the  works  of  many  of  these  old  masters,  for 
there  are  on  these  walls  many  sweet  and  motherly  Madonnas  looking 
abstractedly  at  the  little  God-given  child  they  hold  to  their  bosoms,, 
but  none  more  sweet  and  pure  than,  that  by  Filippino  Lippo,  of  which 
one  wrote,  more  than  four  hundred  years  after  it  was  painted — 

"  No  heavenly  maid  we  here  behold, 
Though  round  her  head  a  ring  of  gold  j 
This  baby,  solemn-eyed  and  sweet, 
Is  human  all  from  head  to  feet. 

"  Fra  Lippo,  we  have  learnt  from  thee 
A  lesson  of  humanity  : 
To  every  mother's  heart  forlorn, 
In  every  house  the  Christ  is  born." 

Raphael,  the  great  master,  has  several  such  subjects  here — grave,  sweet 
young  Maries  and  babes  it  is  good  to  look  upon ;  and  also  in  strange 
matter-of-fact  contrast,  a  fine  portrait  of  that  patron  of  Italian  art, 
Pope  Julius  II.      Titian  has  a  beautiful  "Mother  and  Child  enthroned." 

Among  the  remarkable  works  here  is  a  large  unfinished  composition,, 
said  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo,  painter,  poet,  sculptor,  and  architect. 
Surely  men  were  giants  in  those  days.  It  is  an  unfinished  picture — 
valuable,  as  showing  the  master's  method.  This  picture  was  purchased 
by  the  authorities  for  ^"2,000;  which  fact  reminds  me  to  note,  for   the 
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•edification  of  those  of  my  cousins  curious  in  such  matters,  the  value 
of — or  rather  I  should  say,  the  prices  paid  for — some  of  these  foreign 
masterpieces:  the  famous  "Ansidei  Madonna,"  by  Raphael,  bought  for 
,£70,000 ;  the  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  also  by  Raphael,  £9,000 ;  an 
Equestrian  Portrait  of  Charles  I.,  by  Van  Dyck,  £17,500;  Correggio's 
"Ecce  Homo!"  £11,500;  his  panel  of  the  "Holy  Family,"  £3,000;  and 
his  larger  picture  of  Mercury  teaching  a  sweet  studious  Cupid  to  read, 
£11,000 — sums  that  would  more  than  have  covered  the  pictures  with  gold. 

And  yet  it  is  told  of  this  same  Correggio  that  he  was  so  ill  appre- 
ciated in  his  lifetime  that,  having  painted  the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Pavia,  the  avariciously  mean  monks,  knowing  his  work  could  not 
be  removed,  refused  to  pay  more  than  half  the  moderate  sum  agreed 
upon,  and  that  half  they  gave  him  all  in  heavy  copper  moneys,  sacks 
of  which  he  had  to  carry  home  some  miles  as  best  he  could.  The 
fatigue  and  vexation  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1534. 

Among  other  canvases  worth  more  than  their  weight  in  sovereigns 
is  that  of  Veronese,  "The  Family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander," 
purchased  at  £13,650,  and  a  "Virgin  and  Christ"  by  Perugino,  set  down 
at  £3,571  8s.  7d.  There  had  been  close  bargaining  over  the  odd  change 
of  a  "  St.  Sebastian,"  at  £3,155  4s.  2d.,  and  a  "  Trinita,"  at  £2,500.  Then 
there  is  a  landscape,  "Showery  Weather,"  by  Hobbema,  valued  at  £1,575. 
These  are  such  heavy  sums  that  the  two  portraits  by  Gainsborough  of 
"  Schomberg  "  and  "  Mrs.  Siddons  "  seem  quite  cheap  at  £1,000  each  ;  and 
"  An  Alderney  Bull  "  a  bargain  at  £1,500.  Fortunately,  a  goodly  number 
of  the  beautiful  and  valuable  pictures  about  us  have  been  gifts  or  bequests. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  in  the  foreign  gallery  is  a 
*'  Coronation  of  the  Virgin/'  a  large  altar-piece,  painted  by  Botticelli  in 
1470.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  are  cycles  of  golden  clouds, 
on  which  sit  radiant  angels  and  unnumbered  rejoicing  saints  about  the 
throne.  Below  is  the  open  tomb  from  which  Mary  has  just  ascended. 
It  is  now  close  filled  with  pure  white  lilies,  upon  which  the  Apostles 
gaze  in  wrapt  wonderment,  St.  Peter  resting  his  golden  key  on  its 
edge.  This  picture  was  thrust  out  of  its  original  place,  as  being  the 
work  of  a  heretic,  and  was  obtained  at  the  Hamilton  sale  at  a  cost  of 
4,500  guineas;  even  an  old  engraving  sold  for  £800.  A  large  picture 
here— "Religion,  attended  by  the  Virtues"— has  a  special  interest,  being 
the  work  of  one  of  the  only  two  lady  R.A.'s.,  founder-members  of  this 
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institution,  admitted,  not  elected,  in  1768.  Angelica  Kauffmann  was  a 
wonderfully-gifted  woman,  who  contributed  eighty-two  pictures  to  our 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  When  she  died  at  Rome,  where  much  of 
her  work  remains,  the  great  Canova  himself  directed  the  ceremony  of 
interment. 

From  the  "  Foreign  "  we  pass  into  the  "  British  and  Modern  School  " 
— but  a  step,  yet  a  step  which  brings  us  face  to  face  with  more 
familiar  names  and  subjects  ;  but  as  there  are  over  500  choice  paintings, 
I  must  leave  my  cousins  to  enjoy  and  criticise  for  themselves.  Those 
who  come  for  simple  English  landscape  will  turn  to  Gainsborough's 
"  Market  Cart,"  or  to  his  fresh,  green  "  Watering  Place,"  or  to  Constable's 
charming  rural  peeps — the  artist  who  declared  enthusiastically :  "  I  love 
every  stile,  stump,  and  lane  in  the  village,  and  as  long  as  I  am  able 
to  hold  a  brush  I  shall  never  cease  to  paint  them ! "  Here,  too,  are 
Morland's  peasants  sitting  under  soft  summer  clouds — dashed  off,  very 
likely,  in  a  beer-house,  and  sold  for  a  few  shillings,  that  the  thirsty  artist 
might  get  drink  and  food  ;  Nasmyth's  (the  English  Hobbema)  pleasant 
"  After  Work,"  and  Wilkie's  "  Village  Festival "  and  pompous  "  Parish 
Beadle;"  Mulready's  "Fair  Time,"  and  Collins's  "Happy  as  a  King." 
While  for  figure  subjects  we  can  linger  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
sweet  heads  of  angels,  or  his  "  Dr.  Johnson,"  "  Heathfield,"  "  Keppel,"  and 
other  portraits;  before  Hogarth's  "Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  or  his  own 
sensible  homely  self,  with  his  sensible  homely  dog  Trump,  and  sister 
Mary. 

Of  quite  modern  masters  there  are  many  favourites.  For  inimitable 
animals,  commend  me  to  Landseer's  "  Dignity  and  Impudence"  and 
"  The  Shepherd's  Last  Mourner."  Then  there  are  Maclise's  scenes  from 
"Hamlet"  and  "Twelfth  Night;"  Newton's  "Yorick  and  the  Grisette," 
Ward's  large  historic  paintings,  Frith's  "  Derby  Day,"  and  Webster's 
"  School  Dame." 

But  our  time  is  spent,  and  we  must  leave  much  that  our  cousins 
will  do  well  to  see  ;  besides,  if  it  is  "  the  Season  " — that  is,  any  time 
between  May  and  September — they  should  depart  straightway  to  the 
Academy,  which,  as  we  know,  has  migrated  from  this  building  to 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  wherein  also  are  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Linnean  Society,  and  sundry  other  learned  haunts  ; 
while   a    few   steps    beyond    is    Bond    Street,    where   is  to  be  found  the 
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now  well-known  "  Grosvenor  "  and  sundry  other  art  exhibitions  ;  opposite 
lies  aristocratic  St.  James's  Street,  which  Sheridan  styled 

"  The  Campus  Martius  of  St.  James's  show, 
Where  the  beau's  cavalry  pace  to  and  fro 
Before  they  take  the  field  in  Rotten  Row " 

a  street  where  fashionable  clubs  do  muster  thickly,  and  at  the  top  of 
which  we  shall  find  St.  James's  Palace,  where  the  Queen  does  not 
reside,  and  next  Marlborough  House  (the  Prince  of  Wales's  home).  Going 
away  across  the  park,  or  straight  up  Pall  Mall,  by  the  Ambassador's 
Court,  we  return  to  Trafalgar  Square,  and  are  once  more  standing  oppo- 
site the  National  Gallery. 

From  the  Nelson  Column  to  Westminster  we  shall  have  plenty  to  look 
at  and  remember — old  ground,  well-travelled  ground,  each  stone  of  which 
has  its  story,  though  of  Trafalgar  Square  itself  we  have  little  to  tell,  except 
of  that  tall  column  145  feet  high,  erected  there  in  1843  by  public  sub- 
scription, the  four  huge  bronze  lions,  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  resting  with 
lazy  power  at  its  base. 

The  figure  of  the  admiral  above,  standing  by  a  coiled  rope,  looks  small 
to  expectant  eyes,  yet  it  is  nearly  seventeen  feet  high,  being  carved  out 
of  three  massive  stones,  one  of  which  weighed  thirty  tons.  The  capital 
of  the  column  is  fashioned  of  bronze  cannon  captured  by  Nelson,  while 
on  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  four  historic  incidents  in  bronze  reliefs 
worth  examination.  In  Trafalgar  Square,  on  either  side  of  the  column, 
are  the  bronze  statues  of  Havelock  and  Napier.  Another  statue  is  that 
of  George  IV.  on  horseback,  by  Chantrxy,  while  Charles  I.  faces  Charing 
Cross,  grimly  surveying  that  distant  Whitehall,  where  he  died  so  miserably. 

Charing  Cross  !  The  words  instantly  conjure  up  the  old,  old  tale  of 
Eleanor,  the  beloved  queen  of  true-hearted  Edward.  Here  was  set  up 
the  handsomest  cross  of  the  nine  erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  her  body 
rested  on  its  way  from  Northampton  to  yonder  Abbey  of  Westminster. 
It  stood  here  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  a  monument  of  fidelity 
and  love,  until,  alack-a-day !  the  Puritans  fell  foul  of  the  cross,  and  it 
was    levelled    to    mend    the    street    with.      Crofton    Croker    has    written 

"  It  stood,  last  relic,  many  a  year, 
Conspicuous  to  be  seen, 
Of  Longshanks'  sorrow  o'er  the  bier 
Of  Elinor,  his  queen, 
H     2 
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Fanatic  hands  tore  down  thy  cross, 

Carved  out  of  goodly  stone, 
And  when  we  mourn  its  present  loss, 

All  trace  of  Nell  is  gone. 

"Here  once,  in  days  of  ancient  date, 

The  judges  used  to  call 
On  palfreys  from  the  Temple  Gate, 

Bound  for  Westminster  Hall. 
Here  venison  pastys,  savoury  fare, 

Consoled  the  learned  maw, 
And  made  it  valiant  to  declare 

The  oracles  of  law. 

"Ob,  for  the  golden  days  of  yore— 

We  had  no  steel  roads  then, 
To  make  us  tunnels  dark  explore, 

By  railways  and  their  men. 
Here  late  at  night  and  every  morn 

The  whistle  shrilly  sounds, 
Instead  of  musical  guard's  horn, 

Like  following  up  the  hounds." 

Looking  up  at  the  huge  West  End  terminus  of  the  South  Eastern  line, 
which  faces  us  here,  we  cannot  deny  but  that  there  is  railway  enough. 
But  we  can  also  admire  in  front  of  it  a  beautiful  facsimile  of  the 
Cross.     The  station  itself  occupies  the  site  of  Hungerford  Market. 

Northumberland  Avenue  and  the  new  Grand  Hotel,  with  the  line 
of  fine  shops  rounding  from  the  station  to  the  Embankment,  swept 
away  a  walled-in  building,  which  had  its  attractions  for  such  of  our 
cousins  as  visited  London  before  1875,  and  would  linger  to  give  a  look 
of  kindly  recognition  at  the  huge  stone  lion  passant.  It  was  the  crest 
of  the  Percys,  and  the  mansion,  last  of  the  many  palaces  of  the  old 
nobility,  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  private  rooms  and  several 
state  apartments.  The  pulling  of  it  down  for  improvements  cost  £500,000, 
with  other  expenses  amounting  to  ,£150,000  more.  In  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  about  the  time  when  it  was  erected,  we  find  this 
busy,  noisy,  rattling,  shop-lined  Strand,  which  would  now  lead  us  straight 
away  to  St.  Paul's  through  a  shifting  crowd  more  than  a  mile  long, 
was  no  continual    street,   the  side  next  the  Thames  consisting   only  of 
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entirely  distinct  mansions,  screened 
from  curious  eyes  by  massive 
blank  walls  ;  the  north  side  being 
a  thin  row  of  detached  houses. 

It  is  said  that  Hogarth  once 
stood  by  a  window  at  this  Charing 
Cross  making  sketches  of  the 
heralds,  trumpeters,  and  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  who  all  had  their 
rendezvous  hard  by.  It  has  always 
been  the  great  place  for  royal  pro- 
clamation of  peace,  war,  or  acces- 
sions, from  far-away  days  to  that 
21st  of  June  when  "Alexandra 
Victoria,"  the  girl  queen,  was  pro- 
claimed with  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Here,  where  now  carriages,  cabs, 
and  'buses  stream  endlessly  by  to 
all  parts  of  the  town,  it  was  an- 
nounced, when  Charles  I.  reigned, 
"  That  the  great  number  of 
hackney  coaches  of  late  seen  and 
kept  in  London,  Westminster,  and 
their  suburbs,  and  the  general  and 
promiscuous  uses  of  coaches  there, 
were  not  only  a  great  disturbance 
to  his  Majesty,  his  dearest  consort 
the  queen,  the  nobility,  and  others 
of  places  and  degree,  in  their  pas- 
sage through  the  streets,  but  the 
streets  themselves  were  so  pestered, 
and  the  pavements  so  broken  up, 
that  the  common  passage  is  there- 
by hindered  and  made  dangerous, 

and  the  prices  of  hay  and  provender  made  exceeding  dear.  Wherefore  we 
expressly  command  and  forbid  that  no  hackney  or  hired  coaches  be  used 
or  suffered  in  London,  Westminster,  or  the  suburbs  thereof,  except  they 
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be  to  travel  at  least  three  miles  out  of  the  same  ;  and  also  that  no  person 
shall  go  in  a  coach  in  the  said  streets,  except  the  owner  of  the  coach 
shall  constantly  keep  four  able  horses  for  our  service,  when  required." 

Here  were  issued,  in  1630,  orders  against  erecting  houses  on  new 
foundations  in  London,  Westminster,  or  within  three  miles  of  any  of 
the  gates  of  London  or  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster ;  also  against 
the  entertaining  of  inmates  in  houses  there,  which,  says  the  king, 
"would  multiply  the  inhabitants  to  such  an  excessive  number  that  they 

could  neither  be  governed 
or  fed."  Charles  I.  also 
issued  proclamations,  ad- 
vising the  nobility  and 
gentry  against  residing  in 
London,  "  for  by  residing 
here  constantly  with  their 
families,  a  great  part  of 
their  money  and  substance 
is  drawn  from  the  several 
counties  whence  it  ariseth, 
and  spent  in  the  city  on 
excess  of  apparel,  provided 
from  foreign  parts,  to  the 
enriching  of  other  nations, 
and  the  unnecessary  con- 
sumption of  a  great  part 
of  the  treasure  of  this  realm,  and  in  other  vain  delights  and  ex- 
penses, even  to  the  wasting  of  their  estates.  That  this  also  drew  a 
great  number  of  loose  and  idle  people  to  London  and  Westminster, 
which  thereby  are  not  so  easily  governed  as  formerly ;  the  poor's  rate 
increased,  and  provisions  enhanced.'  For  all  which  reasons  they  are 
now  limited  to  forty  days  from  the  date  hereof  to  depart,  with  their 
families,  from  London,  Westminster,  and  the  suburbs,  and  to  reside  on 
their  own  estates."  Those  who  did  not  obey  punctually  were  condemned 
in  grievous  fines  for  the  king's  use  by  the  dreaded  Star  Chamber. 

Nowadays  my  cousins  are  a  little  bit  given  to  grumbling  that  these 
crowded  roads  and  crossings  are  trying  to  nervous  folk,  and  hindrances 
to   busy  ones ;    but  just    consider,    friends,    that    in    this    big,   breathless 
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London  town  of  ours  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  cabs  (there 
are  over  thirty  cabmen's  shelters  for  the  drivers)  and  omnibuses 
rushing  up  and  down,  and  that  twenty  thousand  honest  men  and  their 
families  are  dependent  upon  the  cab  trade,  not  to  mention  the  great 
number  of  omnibus  conductors  and  drivers,  and  their  name  must  be  legion, 
considering  that  in  1883  the  annual  takings  of  the  General  Omnibus 
Company  alone  amounted  to  ^11,228  6s.  5d. 

Straight  across  from  Nelson's  Column  to  the  west  of  Charing  Cross, 
and  we  pass  through  Spring  Gardens,  and  so  into  St.  James's  Park, 
which  in  the  days  before  Henry  VIII.  took  up  his  residence  in  Whitehall 
was  a  field,  attached  to  a  hospital 
for  leprous  women,  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a  palace;  this  field,  being 
an  open  space,  was  enclosed  and  made 
a  nursery  for  deer,  an  appendage  to 
the  Tilt-yard  at  Whitehall,  then  a 
small  enclosure ;  but  soon  the  bluff 
king  added  a  Chase,  which  it  is  said 
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he  threw  out  like  a  wide  open  noose  from  his  palace  at  Westminster,, 
forbidding  any  subject  to  hawk  or  hunt  within  the  wide  boundary.  In 
time  it  became  dotted  over  with  trees.  An  annual  fair  was  held  here 
later  on,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  Smith- 
field,  close  to  Spring  Gardens,  where  until  1885  visitors  could  still  give 
a  mug  of  curds  and  whey  to  the  children  :  for  until  that  year  there  was 
still  a  show  left  of  the  old  Milk  Fair  which  almost  three  centuries  ago^ 
was  established  in  this  very  place — the  stalls  being  held  by  right  of 
inheritance — and  there,  for  aught  we  know,  were  sold  the  very  same  kind 
of  dry-as-dust  biscuits  as  in  later  years,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of 
asses'  milk  for  delicate  beaux  and  belles,  for  there  it  was  said — 


''Before  proud  gates  attendant  asses  bray, 
And  arrogate  with  solemn  pace  the  way." 


Near  here  is  a  steep  flight  of  steps,  leading  up  to  Waterloo- 
Place,  and  so  right  away  to  busy  Piccadilly  and  the  Parks,  or  to  Regent 
Circus.  These  steps  are  crowned  with  a  plain  column,  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  composed  of  granite,  erected  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  by  a  public  subscription  of  .£26,000,  though  what  his  Royal  High- 
ness had  done  to  deserve  such  a  memento  as  this  nobody  seems  clear 
about. 

There  came  a  time,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  when  workmen  and 
masons  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  for  all  the  loud  outcry  made 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Charing  Cross,  who  petitioned  against  the  spread 
of  houses  hereabouts  and  over  St.  James's  Fields,  they  marked  the  pretty 
rural  site  as  their  own.  It  was  of  no  use  appealing.  People  were 
getting  to  like  the  town  suburbs,  and  were  willing  to  pay  well  for  the 
land.  So  his  Majesty's  master  of  the  ceremonies  built  himself  a  mansion, 
and  the  groom  porter  another,  and  so  on,  till  the  gardens  little  by 
little  vanished,  though  preserving  to  the  last  their  rose-tree  hedges  and 
dainty  flower  beds,  about  which  Evelyn  had  loved  to  walk,  near  which 
Milton  and  Prince  Rupert,  Chesterfield  and  Canning,  had  lived.  The 
Westminster  holiday-makers  were  driven  across  the  river  to  another 
garden,  laid  out  by  Morland,  and  which  afterwards  became  famous  as. 
Vauxhall.  Next  we  hear  of  Buckingham  Court,  with  the  mews,  and 
Wallingford  House,  and  Locket  opens  his  coffee  house  where  Crom- 
well   had    lodged,   and   where    at   the  present   time    stands    Drummond's 
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bank,  founded  in  17 13,  and  prosperous  because  Andrew  Drummond, 
goldsmith  and  banker,  had  many  wealthy  clients,  besides  the  Pretender 
and  the  Scottish  peers  that  frequented  the  Jacobite  coffee-house  in 
Cockspur  Street  yonder.  So  pleasant  Spring  Gardens  are  heard  of 
no  more  as  a  promenade,  being  let  as  the  "wilderness"  for  building 
purposes.  On  the  northern  corner  now  stand  the  spacious  offices  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works — a  mighty  power  in  the  building 
way,  being  empowered  to  raise  loans  secured  by  a  tax,  and  which  has 
worked  wonders  since  it  was  established  in  the  year  1855.  It  has  con- 
structed a  new  and  much-needed  system  of  drainage  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  while  the  Thames  Embankment  was  carried  out  under  its  super- 
vision. 

Whitehall !  Is  this  Whitehall  ?  My  younger  cousins  instantly  stop 
short,  and  look  across  with  serious,  awe-struck  faces,  surveying  the 
fair  stone  building  opposite — I  know  they  are  thinking  of  Wolsey,  or 
of  Charles  I.  having  his  head  cut  off — this,  however,  is  really  not 
Whitehall,  the  Palace,  but  only  the  Banqueting  Hall,  built  for  James  L 
by  Inigo  Jones,  and  turned  into  a  Chapel  Royal  by  George  I., 
service  being  held  in  it  every  Sunday.  I  must  remind  my  cousins 
this  is  no  part  of  the  original  vast  Whitehall  that  Wolsey  built  so 
splendidly ;  nor  of  the  York  Place  sneered  at  by  courtiers  and  by  the 
king,  envious  of — 

"  My  lord's  grace, 
To  whose  magnificence 
Is  all  the  confluence." 

Henry  VIII.  favoured  Whitehall  much.  Here  he  privately,  at  midnight,, 
married  the  fair  Anne — cause  of  the  great  Minister's  downfall  ;  and  here, 
after  a  long  reign,  he  died,  but  not  before  he  had  set  skilful  Hans- 
Holbein  decorating  the  walls  right  royally,  and  had  planned  a  magnificent 
Gate-house  opposite  the  Tilt-yard,  which  remained  there  until  1750. 

The  youth  of  Charles  I.  was  merry  at  Whitehall,  where  his  father's- 
court  often  held  gay  revel.  We  can  read  how — "  The  Christmas  sports- 
were  concluded  with  the  queen's  masque  on  Sunday  last,  which  I  hear 
not  much  commended  in  comparison  with  others  that  have  gone  before,, 
either  for  fashion  or  invention.  Yet  the  new  Banqueting-House  helped 
somewhat,    more    for    the   show   of  it ;    and   the  riches    in  jewels    were 
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'extraordinary,  when  one  lady — and  that  under  a  baroness — was  said  to 
be  furnished  with  better  than  100,000,  and  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart 
went  beyond  her,  and  the  queen  came  not  behind   in   magnificence. 


THE    CHAPEL    ROYAL,    WHITEHALL. 


"Many  of  our  gallants,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  upwards, 
among  which  were  Sir  Horacio  Vere,  Sir  John  Hollis,  and  more  of  that 
rank,  pressing  through  the  king's  bedchamber  for  passage,  were  there 
locked  up  by  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  betwixt  the  doors  ;  and  among  the 
rest  a  Danish  lord,  who  had  been  stayed  here  a  long  time,  purposely 
to    see    the    queen's    masque,   and  to   carry   the    report    of    it   into   his 
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country,  was  there  in  safe 
custody, and  savvno  more 
than  if  he  had  been  in 
Denmark." 

Standing  at  one  of  the 
windows  overlooking  the 
Thames,  then  the  high- 
way from  London  to 
Westminster,  Charles  I.'s 
young  French  queen, 
much  amused  at  the  busy 
scene,  called  to  some  of 
her  ladies  to  notice  the 
many  apprentices  taking 
boats  at  the  "  stairs " 
for  the  City.  She  could 
not  understand  why  all 
these  young  fellows 
should  have  their  hair 
shorn  quite  close  to  the 
head,  while  the  "  gen- 
tles "  wore  theirs  long 
-and  flowing.  She  did 
not  know  the  laws  to 
the  effect  that  this  class 
of  Londoners  should 
have  their  hair  cut  close. 
Presently  seeing  good- 
looking  Sam  Bardiston 
running  up  Whitehall 
•stairs,  Henrietta  ex- 
claimed, in  her  pretty 
French  way,  "  Oh,  mes- 
dames,  see  what  a  hand- 
some  young  roundhead 

goes  there!"      The  apt  word  was  passed   about  that  courtly  circle,   and 
applied,  at  first,  jokingly ;    but  when,  by-and-by,  civil  dissension   began 
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to  break  out  in  London,  Captain  Hyde,  a  dashing  Cavalier,  in  some- 
public  broil,  drew  his  sword,  and  vowed  to  kill  any  rascally  round- 
head, crop-eared  dogs  of  citizens  that  brawled  against  the  Bishops. 
The  name  coined  on  impulse  by  the  French  princess  became  a  term  ever 
afterwards  clearly  distinguishing  the  citizens  from  the  Court  party — the 
Roundheads  from  the  Cavaliers.  An  incident  connected  with  the  arrival 
of  this  same  Henrietta  from  France  shows  the  state  of  the  metropolis 
at  that  time,  though  some  declared  it  only  foreshadowed  the  dark  days 
to  come  :  the  new  queen  could  receive  no  sort  of  public  welcome  in 
London  because  of  the  terrible  plague  that  raged,  carrying  off  in  one 
year  no  less  than  35,000  persons. 

Yet  a  little  while  and  King  Charles,  on  a  chill  January  morning,, 
came  on  foot  from  St.  James's,  to  perform  his  woeful  part  in  the  tragedy 
that  was  to  take  place  before  the  Banqueting  House  which  his  father  had1: 
planned  for  right  royal  festivities.  He  came  hither  to  die,  with  firm 
step  and  steady  mien  walking  up  the  grand  staircase,  between  Bishop- 
Juxon  and  Colonel  Tomlinson,  followed  by  halberdiers,  and  his  own 
gentlemen,  all  bareheaded  and  heavy-hearted,  to  his  own  chamber,  and 
then  "  through  a  window  belonging  to  a  small  building  abutting  from  the 
north  side  of  the  present  Banqueting  House,  the  King  stepped  upon  the 
scaffold,  which  was  equal  to  the  landing-place  of  the  hall  within  side." 
A  dense  crowd  was  assembled  beyond  the  soldiers,  horse  and  foot.  A 
masked  executioner  stood  ready,  and  after  a  few  parting  words  to  those 
about  him,  and  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  good  Bishop,  that  he  would 
"  remember  the  injunctions  he  had  received  to  persuade  the  king's  son,, 
when  he  should  come  to  the  throne,  to  abstain  from  vengeance,"  the  mis- 
taken troubled  life  had  ended,  and  a  masked  official  was  calling  aloud, 
<l  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor."  Shudderingly  gazing  at  "  the  cold  visage,, 
mournfully  severe,"  the  crowd  turned  away,  whilst  on  the  leads  of  Wal- 
lingford  House  yonder  the  venerable  Archbishop  Usher,  of  Armagh,, 
having  watched  the  whole  in  company  with  the  Countess  of  Peterborough, 
fell  fainting  nigh  to  death  at  the  terrible  scene  enacted  below,  and  at  the 
shuddering  groan  that  followed  the  execution  of  a  king,  the  first  Eng- 
lish king  who  had  ever  fallen  on  a  scaffold. 

To  the  Cock-pit  nigh  Whitehall  soon  came  Protector  Cromwell,  and 
here  he  preached  long  sermons,  and  dictated  treaties  of  state  to  Milton, 
and  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  Parliament,  who  desired 
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•that  "he  would  magnify  himself  with  the  title  of  King,"  but  Oliver  de- 
clined.  At  Whitehall  Cromwell  died,  and  lay  in  state,  and  here  next  came 
his  meek  son  Richard,  "  tumble-down  Dick,"  only  to  find  the  cares  and 
perils  of  such  a  station  all  too  heavy  for  a  very  ordinary  mortal's  bearing. 
Next,  on  a  bright  May  day,  in  1660,  rode  hither  his  majesty  Charles  II., 
after  a  long  exile,  "  with  a  triumph  of  about  20,000  horse  and  foote, 
brandishing  their  swords,  and  shouting  with  inexpressible  joy — the  wayes 
strew'd  with  flowers,  the  bells  ringing,  the  streetes  hung  with  tapestries, 
fountaines  running  with  wine,  the  Maior  and  all  the  Companies  in  their 
liveries,  chains  of  gold,  and  banners ;  lords  and  nobles  clad  in  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver  and  velvet ;  the  windows  and  balconies  well  set  with 
ladies  ;  trumpets,  music,  and  myriads  of  people  flocking,  even  so  far  as 
from  Rochester,  so  as  they  were  seven  hours  in  passing  into  the  city, 
even  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at  night."  This  son  of  the  king 
who  had  so  recently  been  beheaded  had  brought  many  French  tastes 
with  him  ;  among  other  things  he  introduced  a  band  of  twenty-four 
violins,  instead  of  the  organ,  to  accompany  the  singing  at  Whitehall 
Chapel.  This  scandalised  many  of  his  subjects,  which  fact  did  not  trouble 
our  merry  monarch  half  as  much  as  an  absurd  ditty  made  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  witty  Tom  D'Urfey,  the  chorus  of  which  was — 

"  Four  and  twenty  fiddlers  all  in  a  row." 

The  Stuarts  were  the  last  monarchs  who  touched  for  the  "  king's  evil." 
Charles  II.  washed  poor  men's  feet  in  this  Banqueting  Room,  an  act  of  hu- 
mility performed  by  his  predecessors  on  Maundy  Thursday  to  as  many  men 
as  they  themselves  had  lived  years.  To  each  poor  man  the  king  gave  "two 
yards  of  cloth  for  a  coat,  three  ells  of  linen  for  a  shirt,  shoes,  stockings, 
two  purses,  the  one  with  thirty-three  pence,  the  other  with  twenty  pence, 
one  jole  of  ling,  one  jole  of  salmon,  a  quantity  of  red  and  white  herrings, 
one  barrel  with  beer  and  another  with  wine,  with  which  they  drank  his 
majesty's  health.  The  queen  did  pay  the  same  observance  to  several 
women,  about  one  of  the  clock,  at  St.  James's." 

The  royal  benefactions  are  still  bestowed  as  of  old — Easter,  Whit- 
suntide, and  Christmas  distributions  taking  place  in  the  Royal  Almonry, 
in  Middle  Scotland  Yard  near  by  ;  but  on  Maunday  Thursday,  alms  of 
coins,  food,  and  clothing,  are  bestowed  in  this  Whitehall  Chapel  Royal, 
on  as  many  poor  as  the  years  of  her  Majesty's  life. 
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Strange  to  think  of  the  days  when  so  many  crowded  about  these 
gates  in  sincere  hopes  of  being  cured  by  a  touch  of  the  Lord's  anointed, 
a  ceremony  for  which  we  find  a  solemn  form  in  old  Prayer  Books.  Yet 
even  the  king  had  rivals,  for  we  hear  of  one  Leveret  by  name  setting 
up  as  a  healing  prophet,  and  pretending  to  have  performed  many  cures 
"  by  touch."  He  was  quickly  brought  before  the  dreaded  Star  Chamber, 
where  the  president  and  many  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
came  to  hear  this  rash  individual  explain  matters,  but  he  could  only 
say  that  he  was  a  seventh  son,  and  that  on  touching  the  sick  he  cried, 
"  God  give  a  blessing.  I  touch — God  heales."  The  President  and 
Council  ended  by  declaring  the  fellow  an  impostor,  and  "that  his 
pretended  cures  and  the  manner  of  them  be  full  of  superstition  and 
sorcery."  I  wonder  what  the  real  opinion  of  these  learned  men  was 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  "  touch "  when  performed  by  their  kings 
and  queens. 

In  old  Whitehall  Charles  II.  lived  out  his  indecorous  days.  Think 
of  that  last  Sunday  of  all,  when  the  monarch  "  who  never  said  a  foolish 
thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one,"  sat  here  with  characteristic  surroundings : 
"  a  French  boy  singing  love  songs  in  those  glorious  galleries,  whilst  twenty 
of  the  greatest  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset  round 
a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  £2,000  between  them.  Six  dayo  after- 
wards all  was  dust,"  and  James  II.  was  immediately  proclaimed  at  White- 
hall Gate  and  at  Charing  Cross. 

And  now  for  one  last  peep  at  this  stately  old  palace,  where,  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  a  laundress  was  drying  linen  in  a  hurry,  so  that  she  hung 
the  things  close  to  her  little  charcoal  fire,  and  did  not  observe  that  some 
fell  forward  and  were  all  ablaze.  Soon  there  were  flames  bursting  out  of 
the  windows,  and  lighting  up  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  cry  rose 
high  and  shrill,  "  Whitehall  is  on  fire ! "  People  came  pouring  along 
the  Strand,  boats  crowded  on  the  river,  Westminster  was  agog ;  but 
as  engines  worth  calling  such  were  not  as  yet,  Whitehall  went  on  blazing, 
and  before  midnight,  though  close  to  the  Thames,  the  king's  apart- 
ments, the  wardrobe,  the  Treasury,  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  fallen  before  the  flames.  Gone, 
too,  that  ancient  chapel,  where  Wolsey  in  pomp  and  pride  had  heard 
mass,  surrounded  by  all  that  could  make  it  and  him  splendid  ;  and 
gone,  too,  that  elaborate  though  more  modern  chapel  erected  by  James  I.; 
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vanished  the  splendid  gallery, 
where  so  many  balls  and 
pageants  and  masques  had 
been  held ;  even  the  Ban- 
queting-House  had  been 
despaired  of,  for  the  flames 
broke  out  at  one  end  of  it. 

Opposite  the  Admiralty 
we  see  a  name  that  strikes 
terror  into  the  law-breakers' 
hearts — 'tis  Scotland  Yard. 
That  is  the  head-quarters 
of  the  metropolitan  police 
force,  instituted  here  when 
SirRobert  Peel  had  abolished 
the  old  watchmen — "  Char- 
lies," as  they  were  dubbed. 
It  may  interest  some  to 
know  that  the  City  proper 
has  its  own  police,  and  that 
the  force  at  Scotland  Yard 
consists,  besides  several 
heads,  of  twenty-four  super- 
intendents, 611  inspectors, 
1,037  sergeants,  and  10,966 
constables — a  total  of  12,639 
men,  whose  services  cost 
about  £515,000. 

In  1800  it  was  written  : — 
"Watchmen  are  still  in 
requisition,  being  men  — 
sometimes  old  soldiers  — 
set  to  guard  the  streets  of 
London.  There  are  so  many 
assigned  to  each  parish. 
They  walk  about  with  a  rattle, 
a  lantern,  and  a  long  white  pole,  and  call  the  hours  as  they  strike.     They 
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have    places    of    rendezvous,    and    small    watch-boxes    in    several    parts. 
Persons  in  easy  circumstances,  who  leave  town  in   the  summer,  carry  with 
them  their  plate  and  what  they  have  most  valuable,  or  send  it  to  their 
banker's.    On  their  return 
they  expect  to  find  their 
house  robbed.  Frequently 
travellers    take    the    pre- 
caution to  carry  what   is 
called  the  'robber's  purse/ 
ready  to  be  given  up  in 
case  of  attack.    A  great 
talk      has 
been  made 


'   about  taking  methods 

THE   HORSE  GUARDS   PARADE.        *0  put  3.  Stop  tO  these 

frequent      robberies, 

but  some  opposition  has  always  been  started. 

It  is  here  nearly  as  it  was  in  Lacedemonia : 

to  the  vigilance  of  every  individual  is  left  the  care  of  avoiding  these  daily 

little  losses." 

Opposite  Whitehall  we  generally  find  a  few  strangers  waiting  about 
the  Parade,  or  large  open  space  in  front  of  the  Horse  Guards,  especially  if 
it  be  near  a  quarter  to  eleven,  at  which  time,  a  gallant  troop  of  helmeted 
and  cuirassed  figures,  mounted  on  horses,  the  like  of  which  are  rare,  come 
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to  relieve  guard,  riding  up  from  the  cavalry  barracks  of  Knightsbridge,  or 
Regent's  Park.  There  are  two  regiments  of  these  splendid  Household 
troops,  first  enrolled  as  such  by  Charles  II.  Says  Macaulay,  anent  the 
trusty  carbineers  :  "  This  corps,  to  which  the  safety  of  the  King  and  Royal 
family  were  confided,  had  a  very  peculiar  character  ;  even  the  privates  were 
styled  '  Gentlemen  of  the  Guard.'  Many  of  them  were  of  good  families, 
and  had  held  commissions  in  the  Civil  War.  Their  pay  was  far  higher 
than  that  of  the  most  favoured  regiments  of  the  Line,  and  would,  in 
that  age,  have  been  thought  a  respectable  provision  for  the  younger 
son  of  a  country  squire.  Their  fine  horses,  their  rich  housings,  their 
cuirasses,  and  their  buff  coats  adorned  with  ribbons,  velvet,  and  gold, 
made  a  splendid  appearance  in  St.  James's  Park.  Another  body  of 
Household  Cavalry,  distinguished  by  blue  coats  and  cloaks,  and  still 
■called  the  '  Blues,'  was  quartered  in  the  capital." 

Passing  the  Horse  Guards  we  find  ourselves  at  the  now  magnificent 
Downing  Street,  where  are  located  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
•and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Cabinet  Councils  are  held 
here.  Although  all  diplomatic  communications  are  dated  "  from  our 
Palace  of  St.  James's,"  they  have  long  issued  from  this  quiet  corner, 
where,  during  the  Reform  riots,  it  is  said,  a  dense  mob  assembled  shout- 
ing "  Liberty  or  Death."  Once  they  made  a  tremendous  rush,  being 
determined  to  enter  the  old  Foreign  Office,  guarded  by  a  solitary  sentinel, 
who,  presenting  his  musket,  exclaimed  gruffly  :  "  Stand  off,  you  fellows.  I 
don't  know  nothing  about  liberty,  but  if  you  come  a  step  further  I'll  show 
you  what  death  is,"  and  so  the  rush  passed  over. 

Through  King  Street,  now  so  mean  and  shabby,  haunted  yet  by 
be-ribboned  recruiting-sergeants,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  tall  "  fine 
young  men,"  the  street  from  which  Cromwell,  followed  by  a  gallant 
guard,  rode  forth  en  route  for  his  Irish  campaign.  Through  King  Street 
— I  say — and  my  cousins  get  a  view  worth  coming  a  long  way  to  see ; 
for  just  opposite  is  the  Abbey  and  the  old  church  of  St.  Margaret;  on 
our  left  Westminster  Bridge,  New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster  Hall,  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  ;  on  the  right  "  Storey's "  Gate,  leading  to 
Birdcage  Walk  and  St.  James's  Park,  Dean's  Yard  and  famous  West- 
minster School ;  and,  nearer  still,  Westminster  Hospital,  the  oldest  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  London. 
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"  The  place  in  which  the  Parliament  doth  sit, 
For  to  determine  things  most  requisite." 

OW  hey  for  the    new  Palace   of  Westminster,  so    temptingly  near,, 
which  is  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Saturdays  from  10  to  4. 

The  first  apartment  into  which  we  pass  is  the  Queen's  Robing 
Room,  at  one  end  of  which  is  an  elaborate  chair  of  state,  shadowed  by  sn 
canopy,  rich  with  emblazoned  V.R's.,  and  backed  by  "  the  thistle  and  the 
fleur  de  lis,  and  gallant  unicorn,"  which  royal  emblems  are  freely  scattered 
all  about  the  Parliament  Houses.  Round  the -walls  of  the  Robing  Room 
are  Dyce's  large  frescoes  of  King  Arthur's  days,  when  "  wide  were  through 
the  world  renowned,  the  wonders  of  his  Table  Round " — British  Arthur, 
who  not  only  slew  four  hundred  and  seventy  foes,  all  with  his  good  sword 
Excalibur,  and  his  lance  Rou,  but,  better  far,  destroyed  the  Pagan  Temples 
and  restored  the  Christian  Churches. 

First  of  the  series  is  "  Hospitality,"  admitting  Sir  Tristram  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Table  Round,  and  next  sweet  "  Mercy,"  in  whose  name 
Sir  Gawaine  is  swearing  to  protect  all  ladies  and  helpless  ones,  and  then 
"Religion,"  showing  the  vision  of  Sir  Galahad.  Near  this,  "Generosity" 
shows  how  King  Arthur,  unhorsed,  is  spared  by  a  brave  adversary.  The 
last,   "  Courtesy,"  illustrating   that   chivalric   age,   gives   us   Sir   Tristram.' 
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harping  to  La  Belle  Isidore  ;  while  under  these  paintings  are  a  number  of 
fine  wood  carvings,  further  illustrating  the  doings  of  the  British  Chief. 

The  Royal  Gallery  into  which  we  next  step  is  a  magnificently-decorated 
apartment.  Everywhere  the  eye  rests  on  rich  colouring  on  shields  and 
bands,  and  finely  finished  details  on  blue  and  red  and  gold,  all  softened  by 
the  stained  glass  above.  In  the  niches  of  doors  and  windows  stand,  two 
and  two,  gilded  statues  of  Henry  V.  and  Elizabeth,  William  III.  and 
Anne,  Alfred  and  William  the  Norman,  Richard  and  Edward  III. — a 
goodly  selection.  On  the  walls  are  two  frescoes,  forty-five  feet  long,  by 
Maclise,  one  illustrating  the  death  of  Nelson.  When  lying  wounded  on 
deck,  the  Admiral  caught  sight  of  a  sailor  with  a  captured  ensign.  Pre- 
sently, when  they  bore  him  aside,  he,  having  first  spread  his  handkerchief 
over  his  stars  and  orders  that  their  commander's  hurt  might  not  become 
known  to  the  men,  asked  almost  with  his  last  breath,  "  How  many 
flags  have  we  taken,  Hardy  ? "  The  companion  fresco  represents  the 
interview  between  Wellington  and  Blucher  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
The  generals — Prussian  and  English — form  a  strong  contrast.  Both  are 
on  horseback.  They  clasp  hands  over  the  victory  gained,  over  the 
wounded  and  dead,  over  spent  shot  and  shell,  and  various  details  of 
"  glorious  war." 

The  Princes'  Chamber  is  a  kind  of  magnificent  ante-room  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  every  part  of  it  embellished  with  shields  and  crowns,  fleurs-de-lis 
and  roses,  and  quartrefoils  innumerable.  The  walls  are  panelled  and 
hung  with  maroon  drapery,  powdered  with  roses'  and  crowns.  On  two 
sides  are  stained  glass  windows,  through  the  simple  designs  of  which  the 
softened  light  streams  on  marbles  and  bronzes,  and  armorial  badges,  and 
mottoes ;  on  the  full-length  portraits  of  Tudor  kings  and  their  consorts, 
from  Henry  VII.  and  his  Elizabeth  to  Jane  Grey  and  Guildford  ;  and 
on  the  white  statue  of  our  own  "  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria," 
attended  by  her  two  handmaids,  Justice  and  Clemency — "  all  the  devices 
blazoned  on  the  shield  in  their  own  tinct." 

"  A  Parliament  House — y-paynted  about."  Truly  do  those  words  apply 
to  the  next  magnificent  apartment — the  House  of  Lords,  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  which  most  of  us  have  heard  so  much.  It  stretches  from 
north  to  souths—  a  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic  civic  architecture,  whose 
general  effect  and  colouring  remind  one  of  those  rare  and  highly-finished 
illuminations  over  which  lovingly  pored  some  Monkish  artist  of  old,  well 
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skilled  in  the  laying  on  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  sobering  tints  of  russet. 
The  House  is  ninety  feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide  ;  and  the  horizontal 
ceiling  is  panelled  and  ribbed,  and  carved  and  gilt,  and  made  rich  with 
stars  and  monograms  interlaced,  and  heraldic  devices,  all  so  cunningly 
worked  on  an  azure  ground.  This  richness  of  ornamentation  forms  only 
a  detail  in  the  great  design  about  us. 

At  one  end,  elevated  on  steps  hidden  under  tapestried  carpets,  is  the 
throne,  carved  and  gilt,  and  studded  with  crystals — a  gorgeous  seat  not 
often  occupied — yet  the  only  place  where  the  monarch  always  wears  a 
mantle  of  State.  In  theory  the  Lords  and  Commons  are  but  the  monarch's 
advisers :  they  petition,  and  advise,  and  consent ;  the  Sovereign  enacts. 
She  may  or  may  not  adopt  advice  tendered  in  the  Bills  presented  to  her : 
if  she  consents  they  become  laws  ;  should  she  steadfastly  refuse,  they  are 
as  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  right  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  has  long  fallen  into  disuse.  Beside  this  seat  are  two  others 
somewhat  lower — one  on  the  right  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  on  the 
left  placed  long  since  for  the  Prince  Consort — "  The  noble  Father  of  our 
Kings  to  be."  Above  is  a  broad  canopy  divided  into  three  compartments, 
the  central  one  being  highest,  and  richly  panelled  with  the  royal  arms  ; 
near  it  are  shields  carved  with  crests  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  escutcheons  of  the  Principality,  and  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha — while 
on  blue  labels  above  we  read  the  respective  mottoes — "  Ich  Dien,"  and 
"  Treu  und  Fest."  On  each  side  of  these,  on  rows  of  ascending  steps, 
are  the  Peers'  scarlet  covered  benches  :  then  comes  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  division,  which  is  the  Bar,  where  the  Speaker  and  the  assembly 
over  which  he  presides  stand  when  summoned  to  attend  upon  the  Queen 
or  the  Royal  Commissioners.  Here  witnesses  are  examined,  and  counsel 
plead  during  judicial  investigation  ;  below  the  Bar  is  standing  room  for 
persons  entitled  to  admission.  Around  are  large  frescoes,  all  painted  by 
R.  A.'s,  representing  the  Baptism  of  Ethelbert,  the  Black  Prince,  receiving 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  ;  Henry  and  Judge  Gascoigne  ;  the  Spirit  of 
Religion,  and  the  Spirit  of  Law ;  while  between  the  stained  glass  windows 
stand  eighteen  statues  of  those  men,  fearless  and  bold,  "  who  from  their 
tyrant  King  did  challenge  and  secure  the  Charter  of  our  freedom."  A 
light  gallery  runs  along  the  wall,  but  the  "  Strangers'  Gallery,"  occu- 
pying the  north  wall  and  containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  is  behind  the  Reporters'  Gallery,  with    its  two  ranges  of  seats 
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immediately  over  the  Bar,  which  Bar  is  nine  feet  wide.  Affixed  to  the 
wall  on  the  right  is  the  elevated  seat  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
while  the  floor  of  the  House  is  parted  into  three  divisions.  In  the 
upper  one  stands  the  throne,  with  spaces  on  either  side :  on  the  right  for 
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distinguished  foreigners  ;  on  the  left  for  eldest  sons  of  Peers.  Before  the 
throne  are  three  broad  seats  stuffed  with  wool,  on  the  first  of  which,  next 
the  throne,  sits  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  On 
the  other  two  sit  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the 
other  Judges  who  occasionally  attend  to  be  consulted  on  intricate  points 
of  law. 
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We  next  pass  through  the  Lobby  and  luxurious  refreshment-room, 
-and  so  into  the  Peers'  Corridor,  hung  with  eight  celebrated  historic 
sfrescoes,  selected  from  a  national  competition  of  cartoons. 

The  first  of  the  series  is  the  parting  of  Lord  and  Lady  William  Russell 
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— who  does  not  know  this  pair  ?  He,  guilty  only  of  opposing  oppression 
-and  injustice,  had  said,  "  Arbitrary  government  cannot  be  set  up  in 
England  without  wading  through  my  blood  ; "  and  so  it  proved.  She, 
tender  and  strong  of  heart  enough  to  ignore  her  own  woe,  and  thinking 
only  of  what  was  best  for  the  safety  of  her  dear  lord,  sat  out  weari- 
some hours  in   the  crowded   Court,  doing  clerk's  work  unweariedly  frcm 
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morning  to  night  ;  then,  when  the  sentence  was  passed,  and  all  her  efforts- 
with  those  in  power  were  unavailing,  she  brought  him  his  children* 
for  a  blessing,  and  stayed  with  him  to  the  last  moment,  never  herself 
shedding  a  tear,  lest  she  should  unman  her  husband  at  this  supreme 
moment. 

The  next  fresco  shows  us  "The  Departure  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers/* 
the  brave,  bold  band  who  first  ventured  over  strange  seas  in  search  of 
freedom  to  worship  God  after  their  own  simple  fashion.  Looking  at  these 
one  feels  disposed  to  say  with  Campbell — 

M  Go  forth  and  prosper,  thou  emprising  band  ; 
May  He,  who  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
The  ocean  holds,  and  rules  the  whirlwind's  sweep, 
Assuage  its  wrath,  and  guide  you  o'er  the  deep." 

We  cannot  but  remember  how  at  one  fateful  time,  Cromwell,  Hampden^ 
Haselrig,  and  many  other  "  disaffected  persons,"  who  had  been  fined,, 
imprisoned,  and  worried  beyond  endurance,  seriously  thought  of  embark- 
ing, with  the  fixed  intention  of  founding  a  free  settlement  in  the  wilds 
of  America.  A  suggestive  pendant  to  this  is  a  view  of  "  The  London 
Train  Bands  departing  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gloucester."  Eager  and  ready 
they  press  on,  led  by  the  popular  Earl  of  Essex. 

Next  we  see  "Speaker  Lenthall  asserting  the  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons," an  excited  assembly  ;  and  yonder  the  King — rash,  mistaken 
Charles — demanding  the  bodies  of  those  five  daring  members,  those 
"traitors" — Lord  Kimbolton,  Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  and  Strode — who- 
had  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  his  high-handed  proceedings ;  but 
the  five  were  hidden  and  at  a  safe  distance.  Missing  his  victims,  the 
King  asked  the  Speaker  indignantly  whether  he  saw  any  of  them- 
Lenthall,  kneeling,  answered  meekly,  "May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I 
have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  this  place,  but  as  the 
House  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am  here,  and  humbly 
beg  your  Majesty's  pardon  that  I  cannot  give  any  other  answer  than 
this  to  what  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  demand  of  me."  The  King,  in  a. 
rage  of  disappointment,  quitted  the  House,  amidst  murmurs  of  "  Privilege  t 
Privilege ! " 

All  that  night  armed  citizens  thronged  the  streets,  chafing  so  fiercely  at 
the  insult  offered  to  their  representatives,  that  the  King  thought  it  well 
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then  to  retire  to  York.     "  To  your  tents,  0  Israel ! "  cried  the  populace,, 
repeating  the  ancient  cry  of  the  Jews. 

Another  pictured  page  from  the  story  of  our  land,  and  of  that  ill- 
advised  monarch,  thirsting  for  that  absolute  power  which  he  thought 
to  be  the  right  of  kings,  and  in  whose  reign  was  witnessed  the  strange 
sight  of  two  Parliaments  sitting  at  one  time.  Here  the  Civil  War  has 
begun,  and  we  see  the  royal  flag  erected  on  Nottingham  Castle  Hill. 
It  was  an  ill-starred  banner  from  the  first,  for  a  great  storm  of  wind 
arose  that  tore  and  rent  it  and  wrenched  it  from  its  place  ;  nor  could 
it  be  safely  restored  for  some  days.  Well  did  the  beseigers  fight,  so* 
bravely  and  boldly  that  the  relief  of  Gloucester,  followed  by  the  victory 
of  Newbury,  became  a  turning-point  in  the  strife.  They  were  terribly 
in  earnest,  those  "Cavaliers"  and  "Roundheads"  both:  the  one  party  v 
strong  in  "  the  divine  right,"  determined  to  master ;  the  other  even  more 
determined  not  to  be  mastered. 

Next  is  "  Basing  House  defended  by  the  Cavaliers  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary army."  This  Basing  House,  in  Hampshire,  bravely  defended  by 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  was  stormed  by  Cromwell's  soldiers  in  1645. 
He  himself  reported — "  We  stormed  this  morning  after  six  of  the  cloke. 
Our  men  fell  on  with  great  resolution  and  cheerefulnesse  ;  we  tooke  the 
two  houses  without  any  considerable  losse  to  ourselves  ;  we  have  taken 
about  ten  pieces  of  ordnance  with  much  ammunition.  The  rooms  and 
chambers  in  both  houses,  completely  furnished,  afforded  the  soldiers  gallant 
pillage.  A  bed  in  one  room  cost  ;£  1,300.  Great  store  of  Popish  books, 
with  copes  and  such  utensils,  silver  plate  valued  at  above  ^5,000,  some 
cabinets  of  jewels,  and  other  treasures.  One  soldier  had  six  score  pieces 
of  gold  for  his  share,  and  another  got  three  bags  of  silver,  who,  not  being 
able  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  it  grew  to  be  common  pillage  among  the 
rest,  the  fellow  having  at  last  but  one  half-crown  for  himself." 

This  is  followed  by  "  The  Expulsion  of  the  Fellows  of  a  College  in 
Oxford  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Covenant."  Then  comes  the  "  Burial  of 
Charles  I."  The  coffin  is  borne  through  drifting  snow-flakes,  which  fall 
icily,  like  nature's  chilled  teardrops,  on  a  group  of  pale-faced  Royalists 
who  are  doing  their  last  pitiful  duty  to  the  sovereign,  who  was  laid  in 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  near  Henry  VIII.  of   ill  renown. 

A  gay  hurry  of  crowd  represents  "  The  Landing  of  Charles  II.  at  Dover:"' 
flowers  and  flags,  and  welcome.      Well  might  the  merry  Prince  marvel 
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aloud  that  there  had  been  need  to  stay  away  from  such  enthusiastic 
subjects ;  ignoring  somewhat,  that  both  Puritans  and  Royalists  were,  just 
.now,  in  terror  of  an  overwhelming  army — men  who,  having  lost  their 
master  in  Cromwell,  were  much  inclined  to  make  themselves  troublesome 
to  either  party,  so  that  the  most  politic  thing  to  be  done  was  to  unite,  and 
agree  to  forgive  and  forget  the  clouded  past,  the  more  easily  because, 
as  we  see  next  pictured,  General  Monk,  in  the  name  of  the  new  king, 
declared  for  a  Free  Parliament,  and,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  nation, 
that  great  precedent  of  our  Constitution,  declaring  that  no  sovereign  can 
-of  himself  make  or  unmake  a  law,  was  confirmed.  It  was  thought  that 
by  now  the  Stuarts,  whose  word  no  man  relied  on,  would  surely  have 
profited  in  the  school  of  adversity. 

From  the  Peers'  Corridor  into  the  vast  octagonal  Central  Hall,  vaulted 
over  with  stone,  and  shining  glass  mosaics  and  badges,  each  moulded  arch- 
way being  decorated  with  statues  of  kings,  and  containing  alternately 
stained  glass  windows  and  screens,  and  lofty  arched  doorways,  giving 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  while  underfoot  in  beautiful  encaustic 
tiles,  we  can  spell  out  the  most  appropriate  words — "  Except  the  Lord 
build  the  House,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it." 

In  the  Commons'  Corridor  is  another  .series  of  frescoes  corresponding 
with  those  we  have  just  seen  in  that  of  the  Lords',  and  continuing 
the  history  of  the  Stuarts.  Here  is  Charles  II.  escaping  on  horseback 
by  the  aid  of  loyal  Jane  Lane;  and  next,  the  execution  of  the  gallant 
Montrose,  arrayed  in  velvet  and  plume  as  for  a  bridal,  and  all  unheed- 
ing that  the  executioner  is  tying  Wishart's  book  about  his  neck.  The 
last  four  frescoes  illustrate,  first,  the  sad  story  of  widowed  Lady  Lisle, 
sentenced  by  James  II. 's  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys  to  be  burned  alive,  for 
the  "  crime "  of  affording  food  and  shelter  to  some  followers  of  defeated, 
fallen  Monmouth.  It  was  only  through  the  interest  of  powerlul  friends 
that  this  penalty  was  altered  to  beheading,  the  lady  dying  with  calm 
fortitude  in  the  market-place  of  Winchester. 

Again,  the  shadow  of  death  falling  over  the  calm  face  of  the  sleeping 
Argyle  on  the  eve  of  his  execution :  a  fine  subject,  yet  a  sad  one. 

But  now  for  a  pleasanter  scene  taking  place  in  Whitehall  Palace.  It 
is  that  of  William  and  Mary,  accepting  the  Crown  offered  by  Halifax 
an  the  name  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England. 

Lastly,  comes  the   acquittal  of  those  seven   bold  Bishops,  committed 
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to  the  Tower  as  disloyal  subjects,  because  they  sturdily  declined  to 
read  in  their  churches  a  Royal  "  Declaration,"  which  they  did  not 
think  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the   Protestant  religion  of  England. 
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They  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  at  Westminster  Hall.  Great 
was  the  public  stir  and  excitement.  The  streets  were  packed  close, 
and  rang  again  and  again  with  shouts  of  exultant  joy,  when,  after 
many  hours,  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty  "  was  announced.     "  What  is  that 
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noise,  sirs?"  asked  King  James  II.,  dining  in  far-off  Hounslow.  They 
told  him,  only  the  soldiers  shouting  at  the  deliverance  of  the  Bishops,, 
of  which  news  had  come.  "  Call  you  that  nothing ;  but  so  much  the 
worse  for  them,"  cried  the  king,  in  a  rage.     Yet  indeed  it  was  not  so. 

The  House  of  Commons,  though  very  beautiful  in  carving  and  effect,, 
is  far  less  elaborately  decorated  than  the  Upper  House.  It  is  smaller 
and  more  compact,  more  business-like  looking  in  fact.  Its  floor  is- 
arranged  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  except  that  here  are  no  cross 
seats,  only  a  table,  on  which  the  mace — long  considered  that  self- 
same 4<  bauble  "  so  rudely  handled  by  Cromwell — rests,  during  the  business, 
of  the  House,  on  brass  scrolls,  being  placed  on  brackets  below  when 
the  House  is  in  committee.  The  seats  rise  one  above  another  on  the 
sides  of  the  House ;  the  Bar  is  opposite  the  Speaker's  handsomely- 
decorated  chair,  the  Ministerial  seats,  all  covered  with  green  morocco,, 
being  on  the  front  bench  to  the  Speaker's  right,  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  taking  up  the  front  benches  opposite ;  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  always  occupying  a  special  seat  at  the  Bar  end,  facing  the 
Speaker.  Behind  this  Bar  are  more  seats,  for  the  use  of  distinguished 
strangers,  while  above  runs  a  gallery  with  a  double  tier  of  seats  for 
peers ;  and  a  much  deeper  gallery  over  the  south  end,  the  front  row  of 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  behind  whom  do  con- 
gregate those  of  the  public  who  have  Speaker's  orders,  and  further 
back  still  sit  those  who  have  members'  orders.  The  gallery  over  the 
Speaker's  chair  is  devoted  to  the  reporters  of  daily  papers  and  reporters 
in  waiting,  each  reporter  taking  his  turn  of  some  twenty  minutes,  and  then= 
being  "  relieved,"  hastily  writing  out  the  speeches  from  his  notes,  and 
sending  on  the  result  to  his  office.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
such  was  the  work  young  Charles  Dickens  was  busy  at  before  he  became 
famous.  Up  behind  that  fine  brass  trellis-work,  hidden  like  so  many  birds 
in  a  cage,  sit  the  ladies,  listening  as  best  they  can  to  friends  debating 
below. 

Leigh  Hunt  tells  how  once  King  William  took  his  visitor,  the  great 
barbarian,  Peter  Czar,  to  witness  a  sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
the  mighty  Russian  had  strange  sly  ways  of  his  own,  and  startled  the 
assembled  Councillors  by  staring  at  them  out  of  a  window  in  the  roof — 
a  favourite  mode  of  peeping — for  so  he  got  a  view  of  the  House  of 
Commons.      Of   old,   strangers    were    not    admitted    at    all,   or   at    best,. 
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only  into  the  spaces  above  the  roof  over  the  chandeliers,  where  they 
were  well-nigh  choked. 

At  the  Speaker's  end  behind  the  chair  are  two  small  chambers,  the 
one  for  the  use  of  "  the  members  of  Government,"  the  other  for  the  Oppo- 
sition, to  hold  conferences  in,  while  along  both  sides  of  the  House  are 
the  division  lobbies — the  west  side  being  for  the  "  ayes,"  the  east  for 
the  "  noes."  In  the  Lobby  sit  messengers  ready  to  rush  off  for  docu- 
ments, or  to  hunt  up  absent  members.  Hereabout,  too,  is  the  party 
*  whip,"  whose  business  is  to  advise  and  persuade  any  remiss  and  doubt- 
ful member,  and  to  summon  M.P.s  in  haste  by  means  of  the  electric  bell, 
which  gives  notice  of  a  division. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  through  such  a  Parliament  House  without  re- 
membering something  of  the  strange  changes  in  England  since  that  troubled 
time  when  Leicester,  in  Henry  III.'s  name,  forwarded  written  orders  to  the 
sheriffs  to  send  two  discreet  knights  from  each  county  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  every  city  and  borough  being  also  ordered  to  send  "  two  of  its  wisest 
-citizens  and  burgesses."  The  nobles  attended  Parliament  in  their  own 
right,  as  the  immediate  servants  of  the  Crown.  At  first  the  nobles  and 
representatives  of  counties  assembled  in  one  House,  but  afterwards  divided 
into  two,  one  party  attending  through  right  of  biith  or  creation,  the  other 
because  elected  by  the  people. 

We  have  come  to  see,  not  to  talk  history ;  so  we  will  pass  on  until, 
stepping  through  an  arched  doorway,  we  are  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  built 
on  the  very  site  of  that  more  ancient  hall  founded  by  King  Stephen  as  a 
Chapel  Royal  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  rebuilt  by  Edward  II. 
I330»  Dut  altogether  destroyed  in  1834,  by  the  fearful  fire  that  also  swept 
away  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Painted  Chamber,  wherein  were  held  our 
earliest  Parliaments.  Yet  soon  again  arose  St.  Stephen's,  with  elaborate 
bosses  representing  that  saint's  doings,  and  appropriate  glass  windows 
to  light  up  the  several  statues  of  English  worthies  the  nation  delights 
to  honour.  Here  are  Hampden,  Selden,  Falkland,  Clarendon,  Somers, 
Walpole,  Chatham,  Mansfield,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Grattan — all  men 
whose  words  have  fired  many  a  heart  and  guided  many  a  hand.  In  the 
niches  by  the  doors  are  several  fine  statues  of  our  early  Norman  kings 
and  their  consorts.  A  few  stairs,  and  we  are  in  St.  Stephen's  crypt,  or 
~ather  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary  Undercroft,  at  present  being  restored 
for  the  benefit  of  the  various  officials    dwelling   in    some   twenty  houses 
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standing  within  the 
area  of  the  new 
palace. 

Returning    to    the 
Hall,  we  can  pass  out 
of  the  Houses  by  St. 
Stephen's  Porch,  from 
which   is   to   be   had 
a  grand  view  of  the 
building,    and     so 
emerge     into     Old 
Palace  Yard  opposite 
Henry  VII.'s  Chapel, 
or  we  may  pass  on  by 
the  central,  or  West- 
minster    Hall,     that 
grand    old   place    so 
brimful  of  memories. 
One   loves   to  linger 
about   it,   remember- 
ing how  it  was  built 
originally  in  1097,  and 
roofed  by  that  Richard 
II.  who  was  soon  to 
be   formally  deposed 
here.     The  great  law 
courts     of     England 
were     held     in     this 
very  Hall  from  time 
immemorial ;     in     it 
Cromwell   was    in- 
stalled   Protector; 
hither  his  head,  toge- 
ther   with    those    of 
Ireton  and  Bradshaw, 
was       ignominiously 
brought ;     and    here 
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Sir  Thomas  More  was  condemned.  Here  Charles  I.  and  his  too-daring 
Strafford  heard  theii  death  sentences ;  hither  came  the  seven  Bishops, 
and  others  in  turn.     But  I  must  leave  my  cousins  to  muse  on  the  many 
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dark  pages  of  our  country's  history  that  have  been  spelled  out  in  West- 
minster Hall. 

As  we  quit  the  Houses,  a  brilliant  line  of  light  springs  up  along  the 
Embankment  and  elsewhere.  It  is  just  a  hundred  years  ago  since  Dr. 
Johnson,  looking  out  of  his  window  in  Bolt  Court,  noticed  the  lamplighter 
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slowly  lighting  one  of  the  big  globular  street  lamps — then  in  use — in  which 
lamp  glared  a  broad  wick,  set  in  rank  oil ;  just  as  the  man  had  descended 
from  his  perch,  the  wick  flickered  and  went  out,  upon  which,  the  lamplighter 
ran  up  his  ladder  again,  and  thrusting  his  blazing  torch  into  the  heated 
vapour,  set  the  ready  flame  ablaze  again  instantly.  "  Ah,"  remarked  the 
observant  Doctor,  "  some  of  these  days  the  streets  of  London  will  be  lighted 
by  smoke."  Shade  of  Johnson  !  If  you  could  but  see  the  present  system 
of  lighting  London  town,  a  wonderful  matter,  especially  if  we  turn  back  a 
page  in  its  story,  and  note  how,  in  1661,  the  streets,  which  hitherto  had  been 
left  in  darkness,  were  directed  to  be  lighted  with  candles  or  lanterns  by 
'every  occupier  fronting  the  main  road,  from  night  to  nine  p.m.,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  hour  ordained  for  retiring  to  bed.  No  man  might  blow 
any  horn  in  the  night,  or  whistle  after  the  hour  of  nine  of  the  clock  in  the 
night,  or  make  any  sudden  outcry  in  the  still  of  the  night,  as  making  any 
affray  or  beating  his  wife.     So  it  was  ordained  by  a  statute. 

At  length,  one  Heming  obtained  the  special  right  of  lighting  London 
streets  with  lanterns,  placed  over  every  tenth  door,  from  six  until  mid- 
night, on  moonless  evenings.  And  next,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
Cope  hung  up  the  first  of  those  globular  lamps,  which,  after  candles,  were 
thought  something  dazzling,  until  they  were  literally  put  out  by  gas. 

The  present  lighting  of  our  City  is  effected  at  a  cost  of  some 
,£3,000,000,  our  gas  costing  more  than  double  the  price  of  our  water. 
Twenty  thousand  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  manufactured  out  of 
two  millions  of  tons  of  coal  for  its  use  annually,  and  all  this  is  distributed 
up  and  down  by  means  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  piping. 

Looking  down  on  the  long  line  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  we  can 
get  a  good  idea  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  gas  and  the  electric  light, 
which  surely  is  to  be  "  the  light  of  the  future."  Only  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  when  gas  first  blazed  down  Pall  Mall,  sundry  distinguished 
foreign  ambassadors,  taking  it  for  a  grand  illumination  in  their  honour, 
declared  themselves  wonder-struck  and  dazzled  by  its  inconceivable 
splendour.  I  wonder  what  their  Excellencies  would  say  now  if  they 
could  compare  it  with  the  brilliant  line  of  forty  Jablochkoff  lamps  on 
the  Embankment  below,  each  one  of  which  gives  the  illuminating  power 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  candles. 

From  the  foot  of  Westminster  Bridge — said  to  be  the  widest  bridge  in 
the    world — we  get  a  fine  view  of  St.  Thomas's   Hospital,  with  its  long 
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arcaded  river  frontage,  and  of  the  Albert  Embankment,  on  which  it  stands,, 
all  of  late  years  reclaimed  from  mud  and  grime.  Not  so  very  long  since 
this  was  the  ugliest  piece  of  foreshore  to  be  imagined — crowded  with 
shabby  boat-houses  and  foul  tenements  of  ill  repute.  Even  the  majestic 
front  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  could  not  soften  that  ugly  blot.  Pleas- 
ant it  is  to  see  in  its  place  this  splendid  hospital — a  model  of  its  kind — 
built  in  eight  distinct  blocks,  each  at  a  distance  from  another,  yet  all- 
communicating  by  a  double  corridor. 

Wandering  in  the  shadow  of  this  tall  Victoria  Tower,  and  bewildered 


st.  thomas's  hospital. 


with  the  bustle  and  whirl  of  conveyances,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  we  are- 
treading  the  most  historic  part  of  historic  Westminster.  In  old  Palace 
Yard  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  beheaded,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Margaret's 
yonder.  Here  stood  the  stocks  where  Perkin  Warbeck  sat,  and  here  was 
the  pillory,  where  Prynne,  the  barrister,  lost  one  ear  ;  the  other  soon  went 
a-missing  in  Cheapside.  He  was  also  imprisoned  for  life — all  because  of  a. 
book  reflecting  on  the  patronage  granted  by  royalty  to  stage  plays,  the 
book  being  burnt  under  the  poor  author's  nose,  almost  suffocating  him 
as  he  stood.  Here  two  offenders  had  their  hands  cut  off,  for  libelling 
Queen  Bess.  And  here  the  wretched  Titus  Oates,  whose  perjuries  caused 
the  Londoners  such  anxiety,  that  patrols  were  marched  about  the  streetsr. 
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and  cannon  placed  in  Whitehall,  was  exhibited  to  an  enraged  crowd.  But 
never  was  there  such  a  turmoil  as  when  Guy  Faux  and  his  fellows  were 
done  to  death  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  their  limbs  being  afterwards  exposed 
on  the  city  gates.  Catesby  and  Winter  having  been  slain,  their  heads 
"  were  sette  on  the  endes  of  the  Parliament  House."  Yonder,  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Old  Palace  Yard,  stood  the  very  house  into  which  "the  Gun- 
powder Treason  and  Plot  "  party  betook  themselves,  with  wine,  beer,  and 
baked  meats,  and  there  they  dug  and  delved  at  a  thick  wall  until  Candle- 
mas, when  they  chanced  to  hear  of  a  cellar  to  let  right  under  the  Parlia- 
ment House.  This  they  at  once  hired,  and  to  it  brought  thirty  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  and  piled  upon  them  wood,  iron  bars,  and  stones.  Then  they 
waited,  patient  and  stern  of  purpose,  until  the  doomed  members  should 
meet  in  the  Parliament  halls  above. 

Every  one  knows  of  the  anonymous  warning — "Though  there  be 
no  appearance  of  any  stirre,  yet  I  say  they  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow, 
this  Parliament,"  and  how,  at  midnight,  Guy  was  suddenly  arrested, 
cloaked  and  booted  and  spurred,  and  how  in  his  pocket  was  a  piece  of 
touchwood  and  a  tinder-box,  in  his  hand  a  dark  lantern,  the  shattered 
remnants  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Something 
of  the  desperate  stage-villain  type,  whose  only  regret  seemed  to  be  that 
he  had  missed  blowing  up  the  whole  assembly,  even  though  he  had  died  in 
so  doing.  Indeed,  that  would  have  been  a  mercy  as  far  as  he  and  many 
were  concerned,  for  there  was  terrible  torture  used  in  England  as  yet 
Such  attempts  were  unheard  of;  King  and  Commons  were  alike  astounded. 
"  Every  one  held  forth,"  cried  famous  Jeremy  Taylor.  "  Andramelech,  in- 
deed, killed  a  king,  but  he  spared  the  people  ;  Haman  would  have  killed  the 
people  and  spared  the  king,  but  that  both  king  and  people,  princes  and 
judges,  branch  and  root,  should  die  at  once,  was  never  known  till  now."  All 
London,  nay,  all  England,  was  thrilled  with  horror.  When  the  plot  was 
finally  discomfited,  '  there  were  as  many  bonefiers  in  and  about  London  as 
the  streetes  could  permit/  and  a  statute  was  passed  ordering  that  this  Fifth 
of  November  should  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  a  distinct  religious  service. 
But  the  writer  of  a  later  day  says :  "  The  way  which  we  take  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  this  deliverance  is  well  adapted  to  keep  up  the 
fabular  notion.  Boys  go  about  the  streets  annually  with  a  beggarly  scare- 
crow dressed  up,  which  is  to  be  burnt  at  night,  but  meantime  they  beg  a 
penny  for  poor  Guy  !  a  petition  which  we  have  heard  from  our  infancy. 
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This,  combined  with  the  appearance  of  the  effigy,  so  well  calculated  to 
excite  compassion,  has  the  effect  of  quite  removing  from  our  fancy  the 
horrid  circumstances  of  the  story  commemorated,  and  in  '  Poor  Guy,' 
vainly  we  try  to  recognise  any  of  the  features  of  that  tremendous  madman 
in  iniquity,  Guido  Vaux,  and  his  vile  crew  of  accomplices." 

And,  as  Charles  Lamb  jokingly  says  :  "  Now  that  so  many  years  are 
past  since  that  abominable  machination  was  happily  frustrated,  it  will 
not  be  considered,  I  hope,  a  profane  sporting  with  the  subject,  ii 
we  take  no  very  serious  survey  of  the  consequences  that  would 
have  followed  from  this  plot,  had  it  had  a  successful  issue.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us,  from  a  selfish  point  of  view  is,  the  material 
change  it  must  have  produced  in  the  course  of  the  nobility.  All  the 
ancient  peerages  being  extinguished,  as  it  was  intended,  at  one  blow, 
the  "  Red  Book "  must  have  been  closed  for  ever,  or  a  new  race  of 
peers  must  have  been  created  to  supply  the  deficiency.  As  the  first 
part  of  this  dilemma  is  a  deal  too  shocking  to  think  of,  what  a  fund 
of  mouth-watering  reflections  does  this  give  rise  to  in  the  breasts  of 
us  plebeians  of  A.D.   1823  !      Why,  you    or  I,  reader,   might  have  been 

the   Duke  of or   Earl   of  ;    I  particularise   no   titles,  to   avoid 

the  least  suspicion  of  intentions  to  usurp  the  dignities  of  the  two  noble- 
men I  have  in  my  eye.'' 

But  we  have  no  time  here  to  follow  Lamb's  fancies,  which  wind  up 
with  dismissing  all  such  speculations  as  "  mere  tales  of  a  tub."  Let  us 
rather  continue  our  stroll  to  Poet's  Corner,  where  stands  Marochetti's  fine 
figure  of  Cceur  de  Lion  ;  then  pass  round  Parliament  Square,  guarded,  as 
it  were,  by  the  statues  of  English  statesmen  of  modern  times — by  Canning, 
Palmerston,  and  Peel,  Derby  and  Beaconsfield — all  within  the  shadow  of 
those  Houses  where  their  voices  have  helped  to  form  and  fashion  the  laws 
of  our  land. 
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RAMBLE  VI. 

THE    CITY:     THE    MONUMENT   AND     ITS     SURROUNDINGS. 
"  Some  comfort  from  the  mighty  mischief  rose." 


THINK,"    wrote  Hawthorne,  "that  what  interests  me  most  here  is 

the  London  of  the  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  age.    Whatever  Pope,  the 

Spectator,  Defoe,  and  down  as  late  as  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  have 

mentioned — the  Monument,  for  instance,  which  is  no  great  height  or  beauty 

compared  to  that  on  Bunker's  Hill — charmed  me  prodigiously." 

To  this  honourable  list  might  have  been  added  one  name  of  a  later  day, 
for  not  an  author  of  them  all  loved  that  old  London  more  than  did 
Dickens.  He  knew  every  odd  nook  by  heart,  and  declared  that  the  city 
churches  had  each  its  distinguishing  atmosphere.  "  In  the  churches  about 
Mark   Lane  there  was  a  dry  sniff  of  wheat ;  from  Rood  Lane  to  Tower 
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Street  and  thereabouts,  there  was  sometimes  a  subtle  flavour  of  wine; 
sometimes  of  tea ;  one  church  near  Mincing  Lane  smelt  like  a  druggist's 
drawer.  Behind  the  Monument,  the  air  had  a  flavour  of  damaged  Seville 
oranges,  which  a  little  further  down  the  river  tempered  into  herrings, 
and  gradually  turned  into  a  cosmopolitan  blast  of  fish." 

As  to  this  "  Tall  Bully  "  itself,  Dickens  has  taken  us,  by  means  of  Tom 
Pinch,  up  to  its  very  door,  and  introduced  us  to  its  guardian,  the  Man 
in  the  Monument,  who,  as  he  remarks,  is  quite  as  much  of  a  mystery  to 
most  folk  as  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

Tom,  we  know,  had  gone  astray  in  this  labyrinthian  neighbourhood,  when 
it  occurred  to  him  "  that  the  lonely  creature  who  held  himself  aloof  from 
all  mankind  in  that  pillar,  like  some  old  hermit,  was  the  very  man  of  whom 
to  ask  the  way.  Cold  he  might  be ;  little  sympathy  he  had,  perhaps, 
with  human  passion  ;  the  column  seemed  too  tall  for  that ;  but  if  Truth 
didn't  live  in  the  base  of  the  Monument,  notwithstanding  Pope's  couplet 
about  the  outside  of  it,  where  in  London  was  she  likely  to  be  found  ? 

"  Coming  close  behind  the  pillar,  it  was  a  great  encouragement  to  Tom 
to  find  that  the  Man  in  the  Monument  had  simple  tastes  ;  that  stony  and 
artificial  as  his  residence  was,  he  still  preserved  some  rustic  recollections — 
he  liked  plants,  hung  up  bird-cages,  was  not  wholly  cut  off  from  fresh 
groundsell,  and  kept  young  trees  in  tubs.  The  Man  in  the  Monument 
himself  was  sitting  outside  the  door — his  own  door  :  what  a  grand  idea ! — 
and  was  actually  yawning,  as  if  there  were  no  Monument  to  stop  his  mouth, 
and  give  him  a  perpetual  interest  in  his  own  existence. 

"  Tom  was  advancing  towards  this  remarkable  creature  to  inquire  his 
way,  when  two  people  came  to  see  the  Monument.  They  were  a  gentle- 
man and  a  lady,  and  the  gentleman  said,  '  How  much  a-piece  ? ' 

"  The  Man  in  the  Monument  replied,  '  A  tanner.'  It  seemed  a  low 
expression,  compared  to  the  Monument.  The  gentleman  put  a  shilling 
into  his  hand,  and  the  Man  in  the  Monument  opened  a  little  door.  When 
the  gentleman  and  lady  had  passed  out  of  view,  he  shut  it  again,  and 
came  slowly  back  to  his  chair.     He  sat  down  and  laughed. 

"  '  They  don't  know  what  a  many  steps  there  is,'  he  said.  '  It's  worth 
twice  the  money  to  stop  here.'  The  Man  in  the  Monument  was  a  cynic 
— a  worldly  man.  Tom  couldn't  ask  his  way  of  him.  He  was  prepared  to 
put  no  confidence  in  anything  he  said." 

In   spite   of  these    345    steps,  we,  too,    will    pass    through   the   little 
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-door,  and  go  up,  and  up,  and  up,  to  the  very  top  of  Wren's  column, 
where  in  time  we  reach  a  balcony,  well  railed  about,  since,  one  after 
another,  five  persons  chose  this  elevated  spot  from  which  to  take  a 
leap  into  eternity.  The  bal- 
cony surrounds  a  huge  vase  full 
of  gilt  flames.  Wren  origin- 
ally intended  that  such  flames 
should  have  come  out  of  every 
loophole  in  the  Monument, 
and  that  on  the  top  of  all 
there  should  have  appeared 
a  golden  Phcenix  with  out- 
spread wings ;  but  he  con- 
cluded that  such  things  would 
present  too  much  resistance 
to  the  wind,  so  this  design 
was  substituted,  which  caused 
Defoe — of  Robinson  Crusoe 
•celebrity — to  compare  our 
Monument  to  a  big  lighted 
candle.  Yet  this  is  as  fine 
a.  column  as  can  be  seen  any- 
where— loftier  than  the  Pillar 
of  Trajan  at  Rome,  or  that 
•of  Theodosius  at  Constan- 
tinople. At  first  it  was  made 
use  of  by  the  Royal  Society, 
but  was  soon  found  unsuitable 
for  astronomical  purposes, 
because  of  its  vibration.  So 
now  those  who  wish  to  get 
a  splendid  view  of  the  me- 
tropolis can  do  so  at  their  ease  every  day  from  nine  to  four  o'clock. 
Of  course  the  talk  up  here  is  of  that  great  fire  which,  in  1666, 
broke  out  in  the  shop  of  one  Farryner,  the  king's  baker,  in  Pudding 
Lane,  and  which,  having  raged  four  days  and  nights,  and  destroyed  four 
city  gates,  eighty-nine  churches,  13,200  houses,  460  streets,  and  property 
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amounting  to  some  ten  millions,  stopped  almost  suddenly,  as  the  story^ 
goes,  at  Pye  Corner  ;   though  those  who  record  the  event  say,  "  A  check 
it  had  at  Leadenhall,  by  that  great  building.      A  stop  it  had  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  Fenchurch  Street,  Lime   Street,  Mark  Lane,  and  towards  the- 
Tower.     One  means  was  the  blowing-up  of  houses  with  powder." 

Surely  this  is  the  right  place  to  indulge  in  "  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
account,"  quaintly  written  by  a  witness  of  that  great  fire  which  has  left 
its  trace  on  all  the  after-history  of  our  London  town,  blotting  from  its< 
pages  the  too-frequent  records  of  plagues,  pestilences,  and  famines,  that 
before  were  for  ever  sweeping  countless  victims  from  the  narrow  thorough- 
fares of  tall  timber  houses,  into  which  fresh  air  could  not  penetrate,, 
"sanitary  measures  "  under  any  form  being  altogether  undreamt  of. 

"  '  Fire  !  Fire  !  Fire  ! '  doth  resound  in  the  streets.  Many  citizens  start- 
out  of  their  sleep,  and  look  out  of  their  windows.  Some  dress  themselves 
and  run  to  the  place.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  comes,  with  his  officers. 
A  confusion  there  is.  Council  is  taken  away  ;  and  London,  so  famous  for 
wisdom  and  dexterity,  can  now  find  neither  brains  nor  hands  to  prevent 
ruin.  That  night  most  of  the  Londoners  had  taken  their  last  sleep  in 
their  houses  ;  they  little  thought  it  would  be  so  when  they  went  to  their 
beds.  They  did  not  in  the  least  suspect,  when  the  doors  of  their  ears 
were  unlocked  and  the  casements  of  their  eyes  were  opened  in  the- 
morning,  to  hear  of  such  an  enemy  invading  the  city,  and  that  they 
should  see  him  with  such  fury  entering  their  houses,  breaking  into  every 
room,  and  looking  out  of  their  casements  with  such  a  threatening. 

"  That  which  made  the  ruin  the  more  dismal  was  that  it  was  begun 
on  the  Lord's  Day  morning.  Never  was  there  the  like  Sabbath  in 
London.  Some  churches  were  in  flames  that  day,  and  God  seemed  to> 
come  down  as  He  did  on  Mount  Sinai,  when  the  mount  burned  with 
fire.  Such  warm  preaching  those  churches  never  had ;  such  lightning 
dreadful  sermons  never  were  before  delivered  in  London.  Instead  or 
a  holy  rest  which  Christians  have  taken  on  this  day,  there  is  a  tumul- 
tuous hurrying  about  the  streets  towards  the  places  that  burned,  and. 
more  tumultuous  hurrying  upon  the  spirits  of  those  that  sat  still,  and  had 
only  the  notice  of  the  ear  of  the  strange  spreading  of  the  fire. 

"  Now  the  train-bands  are  up  in  arms,  watching  at  every  quarter  for 
outlandish  men,  because  of  the  general  fears  and  jealousies  and  rumours 
that    fire-balls   were   thrown  into  houses  by  several  of  them,  to  help  oa 
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and  provoke  the  too  furious  flames.  Now  goods  are  hastily  removed* 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  body  of  the  people  begin  to 
retire  and  draw  upwards,  as  the  people  did  from  the  tabernacles  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  when  the  earth  did  cleave  asunder  and 
swallow  them  up,  or  rather,  as  Lot  drew  out  of  his  house  in  Sodom. 

"  Yet  some  hopes  were  entertained  on  the  Lord's  Day  that  the  fire- 
would  be  extinguished,  especially  by  them  who  lived  in  the  remote 
parts.  They  could  scarcely  imagine  that  the  fire  a  mile  off  should  be 
able  to  reach  their  houses  ;  but  the  evening  draws  on,  and  now  the  fire 
is  more  visible  and  dreadful.  Instead  of  the  black  curtains  of  the  night 
which  used  to  be  spread  over  the  city,  now  the  curtains  are  yellow,  the 
smoke  that  arises  from  the  burning  parts  seems  like  so  much  flame  in 
the  night,  which,  being  blown  on  the  other  parts  by  the  wind,  the  whole 
city  at  some  distance  seems  to  be  on  fire.  Now  hopes  begin  to  sinkv 
and  a  general  consternation  seizeth  upon  the  spirits  of  people.  Little- 
sleep  is  taken  in  London  this  night  ;  the  amazement  which  the  eye  and 
ear  doth  effect  upon  the  spirit  doth  either  dry  up  or  drive  away  the 
vapour  which  used  to  bind  up  the  senses.  Some  are  at  work  to  quench 
the  fire  with  water ;  others  endeavour  to  stop  its  course  by  pulling  down 
of  houses  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  if  it  be  allayed  or  beaten  down,  or 
put  to  a  stand  in  some  places,  it  is  but  for  a  very  little  while  ;  it  quickly 
recovers  its  force,  it  leaps  and  mounts,  and  makes  the  more  furious 
onset,  driving  back  its  opposers,  snatching  their  weapons  out  of  their 
hands,  seizeth  upon  the  water-hoses  and  engines,  burns  them,  and  makes- 
them  unfit  for  service. 

"  On  the  Lord's  Day  night  the  fire  had  crept  up  as  far  as  Garlick- 
Hythe,  in  Thames  Street,  and  had  crept  up  into  Cannon  Street,  and  had 
levelled  it  with  the  ground,  and  still  is  making  forward  by  the  river-side 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was  built.  On  Monday  Grace- 
church  is  all  in  flames,  and  Lombard  Street  on  the  left-hand  ;  and  part 
of  Fenchurch  Street,  the  fire  working,  though  not  so  fast,  against  the 
wind  that  way.  Before  it  were  pleasant  and  stately  houses — behind  it 
ruined  and  desolate  heaps.     The  burning  there  was  in  fashion  of  a  bow. 

"  Now  the  flames  break  in  upon  Cornhill,  that  large  and  spacious  street,, 
and  quickly  cross  the  way  by  the  train  of  wood  that  lay,  in  the  streets 
untaken  away,  which  had  been  pulled  down  from  houses  to  prevent  its^ 
spreading,  and  so  they  lick  the  whole  street  as  they  go.     They  mount  up 
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to  the  top  of  the  highest  houses ;  they  descend  into  the  lowest  vaults  or 
cellars ;  they  march  along  on  both  sides  of  the  way  with  such  a  roaring 
noise  as  never  was  heard  in  the  City  of  London.  No  stately  building  so 
great  as  to  resist  their  fury.  The  Royal  Exchange  itself,  the  glory  of 
the  merchants,  is  now  invaded  with  much  violence,  and  when  once  the 
fire  has  entered,  how  quickly  does  it  run  round  the  galleries,  filling  them 
with  flames,  then  coming  down-stairs,  compasseth  the  walls,  giving  forth 
flaming  volleys,  and  filling  the  courts  with  sheets  of  fire.  By-and-bye 
down  fall  all  the  kings  upon  their  faces,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
stone  building  after  them — the  founder's  statue  only  remaining. 

"  Then  the  city  did  shake  indeed,  and  the  inhabitants  did  tremble,  and 
flew  away  in  great  amazement  from  their  homes,  lest  the  flames  should 
•devour  them.  Rattle,  rattle,  rattle  was  the  noise  which  the  fire  struck 
upon  the  ear  round  about,  as  if  there  had  been  a  thousand  war  chariots 
beating  upon  the  stones ;  and  if  you  opened  your  eyes  to  the  openings 
in  the  streets  where  the  fire  was  come,  you  might  see  whole  streets  at 
once  in  flames,  that  issued  forth  as  though  they  had  been  so  many  great 
gorges  from  the  opposite  windows,  which  folding  together,  were  united 
into  one  great  flame  throughout  the  street,  and  then  you  might  see  the 
houses  tumble,  tumble,  tumble,  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other. 

"  Now  carts  and  drays,  and  coaches  and  horses,  as  many  as  could 
have  entrance  into  the  city,  were  loaded,  and  any  money  given  for  help 
- — five,  ten,  twenty,  thirty  pounds — for  a  cart  to  bear  forth  into  the 
fields  some  choice  things  which  were  ready  to  be  consumed  ;  and  some 
•of  the  carmen  had  the  conscience  to  accept  of  the  high  prices  the 
citizens  did  offer  them  in  their  extremity.  I  am  mistaken  if  such  money 
did  not  burn  worse  than  the  fire  out  of  which  it  was  raked.  Now 
casks  of  oil  or  wine  and  other  commodities  were  rolled  along,  and  the 
owners  shove  as  much  of  their  goods  as  they  can  towards  the  gate. 
Every  man  now  becomes  a  porter  for  himself,  and  scarcely  a  back, 
either  of  man  or  woman,  that  hath  strength  but  hath  a  burden  on  it 
in  the  streets.  It  was  very  sad  to  see  such  throngs  of  poor  citizens 
coming  in  and  going  forth  from  the  unburnt  parts,  heavy-laden  with 
some  pieces  of  their  goods,  but  more  heavy-laden  with  weighty  grief. 

"  On  Tuesday  was  the  fire  burning  in  the  very  heart  of  London. 
Cheapside  is  all  alight,  many  fires  meeting  there  as  in  a  centre — from 
Soper  Lane,  Bow  Lane,  Bread  Street,  Friday  Street,  and  Old  Change,  the 
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fire  comes  up  almost  altogether,  and  breaks  furiously  into  Broad  Street ; 
most  of  that  side  of  the  way  together  was  in  flames — a  dreadful 
spectacle.  Now  the  fire  gets  into  Blackfriars,  and  continues  its  course- 
by  the  water,  and  makes  up  towards  Paul's  Church  on  that  side,  and 
Cheapside  fire  besets  the  great  building  on  that  side  ;  and  the  church, 
though  all  stone  outward,  though  naked  of  houses  about  it,  and  though 
so  high  above  all  buildings  in  the  city,  yet  within  a  while  doth  yield 
to  the  violent  assault  of  the  conquering  flames,  and  strangely  takes  fire 
at  the  top.  Now  the  lead  melts  and  runs  down,  as  if  it  had  been  snow 
before  the  sun,  and  the  great  beams  and  massy  stones  with  great  noise 
fall  on  the  pavement,  and  break  through  into  Faith's  Church  underneath. 
Now  great  flakes  of  stone  scale  and  peel  off  strangely  from  the  sides 
of  the  walls.  The  conqueror,  having  got  this  high  fort,  darts  its  flames 
all  round  about.  Now  Paternoster  Row,  Newgate  Market,  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  Ludgate  Hill  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  devouring 
fire,  which  with  wonderful  speed  rushes  down  the  hill  into  Fleet  Street. 
Now  Cheapside  fire  marcheth  along ;  now  horrible  flakes  of  fire  mount,, 
the  yellow  smoke  of  London  ascendeth  like  the  smoke  of  a  great 
furnace." 

Our  eye-witness,  Vincent,  tells  how  by  Tuesday  night  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  was  consumed  ;  many  thousands  who  on  Saturday  had 
houses  in  the  city — the  citizens  all  dwelt  where  their  business  was  in  those 
days,  when  'busses  and  trains  and  villas  were  not — now  were  homeless,, 
the  fields  being  the  only  receptacle  for  themselves  and  their  goods. 

On  the  Wednesday,  when  the  people  expected  the  suburbs  would- 
be  burnt  as  the  city,  and  with  speed  were  preparing  their  flight  as  well 
as  they  could,  with  their  luggage,  into  the  country  and  neighbouring 
villages,  the  flames  were  at  length  stayed,  but  at  night  "when  the- 
people,  late  of  London,  now  of  the  fields  (they  had  encamped  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  Moorfields,  and  as  far  as  Highgate),  hoped  to  get  a 
little  rest  on  the  ground  where  they  had  spread  their  beds,  a  more 
dreadful  fear  fell  upon  them  than  they  had  had  before,  through  a 
rumour  that  the  French  were  coming  armed  against  them,  to  cut  their 
throats  and  spoil  them  of  what  they  had  saved  out  of  the  fire.  They 
were  now  naked  and  weak,  and  in  an  ill  condition  to  defend  themselves, 
and  the  hearts,  especially  of  the  females,  do  quake  and  tremble,  and 
are    ready   to   die   within    them.      Yet    many  citizens,  having    lost    their 
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houses  and  almost  all  they  had,  are  fired  with  rage  and  fury,  and  begin 
to  stir  up  themselves  like  lions,  or  like  bears  bereaved  of  their  whelps  ; 
and  now  '  Arm !  arm  ! '  doth  resound  in  the  fields  and  suburbs." 

A  terrible  and  woeful  time  surely ;  yet  the  ruins  had  scarcely  cooled 
before  a  council  had  determined  upon  "  the  immediate  re-edification  of 
the  city,  both  for  use  and  beauty,  so  that  it  should  rather  appear  to 
the  world  as  purged  with  the  fire  (in  how  lamentable  a  manner  soever) 
to  a  wonderful  beauty  and  comeliness,  than  consumed  by  it." 

At  such  a  rate  was  London  rebuilt  and  restored,  that  before  many 
years  an  address  was  presented  to  Charles  II.  proposing  that  an  Act 
of  "Parliament  should  be  passed  to  "  suppresse  any  more  new  buildings 
near  and  about  the  cittye  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  to  raise  a 
present  supply  of  money  for  ye  publique  occasions  out  of  those  yt  have 
been  erected  ; "  urging  that  "  the  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  vast  increase  of  new  buildings  near  and  about  the  cittyes  of 
London  and  Westminster  are  so  notorious  and  evident,  that  both  the 
cittye  itselfe  and  all  the  countreys  in  generall  feel  att  this  day  the 
smart  thereof,  the  Head  swelling  to  too  great  a  disproportion,  that  itt 
is  att  once  both  become  unweildly  and  destructive  to  itselfe,  and  hath 
alsoe  left  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  languishing  and  deprived  of 
its  due  nutriment." 

Remonstrances  had  no  effect,  for  one  government  after  another 
agreed  upon  further  improving  the  new  and  now  healthy  city,  that 
had  risen  Phoenix  fashion  on  the  ashes  of  the  old  too-often  plague- 
stricken  town.  At  length,  in  1760,  an  Act  was  passed  for  still  further 
enlarging  certain  streets,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  several  city  gates — no 
longer  of  any  real  use — were  pulled  down,  and  sold  off-hand  to  bidders 
who  would  carry  away  the  heavy  bargains  at  once ;  and  so  it  happened 
that  ancient  Cripplegate  fetched  £91,  and  Aldgate  £\JJ,  and  Lud- 
gate  £148,  the  statue  of  Elizabeth  by  it,  being  removed  to  set  up 
against  St.  Dunstans  Church.  Houses  were  not  numbered  before  .the 
fire,  as  Macaulay  reminds  us  there  would  have  been  very  little  advantage 
in  numbering  them,  for  of  the  coachmen,  chairmen,  porters,  and  errand 
boys  of  London,  only  a  small  proportion  could  read,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  marks,  which  the  most  ignorant  could  understand.  The 
shops  were  therefore  distinguished  by  painted  or  sculptured  signs,  giving 
a  grotesque  aspect  to  the  streets.      One  rambler  wrote  in  17 10  :— 
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"  I'm  amused  at  the  sights 

As  I  pass  through  the  town, 
To  see  the  odd  mixture — 

A  Magpie  and  Crown, 
The  Whale  and  the  Crow, 

The  Razor  and  the  Hen, 
The  Leg  and  Seven  Stars, 

The  Axe  and  the  Bottle, 
The  Tun  and  the  Lute, 

The  Eagle  and  Child, 
The  Shovel  and  Boot." 

But  one  fine  day  it  was  ordained  that  such  things  should  be  removed, 
and  the  names  to  be  written  up  where  required.  Then,  too,  broad 
stones  were  to  be  laid  down,  to  divide  footpaths  from  roadways ;  and 
presently  Commissioners  were  appointed  for  cleansing,  paving,  and  light- 
ing our  city  streets;  and  next,  the  rumour  ran,  that  fire-cocks,  engines, 
and  ladders  would  be  kept  handy  in  every  parish.  So  it  has  gone  on, 
until  London,  that  before  the  "mighty  mischief"  boasted  but  of  65,00a 
houses,  as  at  present  defined  by  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  contains 
500,000  houses,  built  on  an  area  of  117  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
4,000,000,  that  is,  a  population  equal  to  the  whole  State  of  Holland.  The 
value  of  property  in  London  has  increased  at  even  a  more  rapid  rate. 
Surely  many  fortunate  folk  must  echo  the  words — "An  acre  in  Middlesex 
is  better  than  a  principality  in  Europe  !  M 

We  have  forgotten  that  we  are  still  on  the  Monument,  where  from 
the  height  of  these  golden  flames  we  get  a  famous  sight  of  many  in- 
teresting places,  but  of  nothing  more  so  than  the  Port,  and  the  river,  and 
London  Bridge,  seemingly  at  our  very  feet.  What  stories  the  pre- 
decessors of  that  same  bridge  could  tell !  Its  own  is  very  prosaic.  It  was 
designed  by  Rennie,  opened  in  1832;  it  has  five  semi-elliptical  arches, 
and  a  roadway  fifty-two  feet  wide,  and  more  than  20,000  vehicles  and 
107,000  passengers  have  been  reckoned  to  cross  over  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  seems  difficult  to  realise  that  up  to  1750  London  Bridge  was  the 
only  roadway  across  the  Thames,  and  that  the  citizens  strongly  opposed 
any  other  being  built,  as  being  quite  unnecessary.  The  ancient  Bridge 
had  a  foolish  habit  of  tumbling  down  or  getting  on  fire,  which,  as 
this  was  the  great  footway  into  the  city,  was  exceedingly  awkward  at 
times.      We    hear   of   its    having    a    drawbridge    and    nineteen    pointed 
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arches,  and  in  the  centre  a  beautiful  Gothic  chapel,  and  toeing,  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors,  adorned  with  sumptuous  buildings  and  stately  houses 
on  each  side — houses  with    flat  roofs  and   gardens,  in  which    dwelt  rich 

merchants — no  such  places  as  suburban 
villas  then — and  near  the  draw-bridge  a 
Nonsuch  House,  made  all  of  timber, 
carved  and  gilded,  and  four  storeys  high, 
brought  from  Holland  :  being  altogether 
so  grand  that  people  said  of  a  thing, 
"As  fine  as  London  Bridge!"  Wat 
Tyler  entered  London  this  way,  for 
Jack  Cade  having  "gotten  London 
Bridge,  the  citizens  fly  and  forsake  their 
houses,"  but  Jack's  head  being  presently 
set  there — as  were  plenty  of  others — the 
citizens  came  back  again.  From  one  of 
the  windows  young  Osborne  flung  him- 
self to  save  his  master's  baby  girl.  There 
were  no  end  of  stories  connected  with 
the  place,  until  the  Great  Fire  we  watched 
ravage  London  cleared  away  all  the 
quaint  houses.  They  were  rebuilt,  yet 
in  time  replaced  by  plain  balustrades. 
The  narrow  arches  long  remained,  which 
caused  many  accidents  to  vessels. 

But  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Cock 
Lane  ghost  ?  because  Cock  Lane  is  just 
beyond  yonder  Pye  Corner,  where  the 
Fire  finished.  A  silly  ghost  truly, 
but  remembered,  because  illustrious  folk 
troubled  their  heads  concerning  it,  and 
all  London  was  agog  in  consequence ; 
ghost  stories  became  a  rage,  and  people 
whispered  mysteriously  of  inexplicable  sounds.  This  particular  spirit 
had,  it  was  said,  appeared  to  a  girl  living  in  the  lane,  and  by  dint  of 
mysterious  scratchings  and  raps,  informed  her  that  it  was  of  a  lady 
-who   had   been  poisoned  by  her  cruel  husband  ;    if  responsible  witnesses 
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would  take  the  trouble  to  visit  St.  John's  Church,  Clerkenwell,  it — the 
-spirit  of  the  murdered  woman — would  appear  over  the  coffin,  and  give 
all  information  concerning  the  deed. 

It  seems  very  difficult  to  believe  that  this  foolish  story  could  have 
sent  crowds  to  question  the  spirit,  or  that  Horace  Walpole,  the  Duke 
of  York,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  others,  should  have  discussed  the  subject,  and 
gone  to  the  vault  named,  and  solemnly  adjured  the  ghost  to  give  its 
promised  tale  of  horror.  Soon  after,  the  girl's  father  grew  terrified, 
•and  confessed  the  impos- 
ture, upon  which  he  was 
three  times  put  in  a  pillory 
at  the  end  of  Cock  Lane  ; 
but  the  people,  who  pre- 
ferred the  idea  of  a  real 
live  ghost  to  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  matter — 
namely,that  the  girl  caused 
the  sounds  by  scratching 
on  a  bit  of  wood  she  wore 
for  the  purpose  in  her 
stays — instead  of  pelting  || 
the  rogue,  pitied  him. 

We  look  straight  down 
on    Thames    Street,    and 
on  Wren's  fine  church  of 
St.    Magnus,    where    is    a 
there 
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monument  to  Miles  Coverdale,  once  Rector 
Among  the  tablets  here  was  one  to  Sir  John  Salter,  a  great  bene- 
factor to  one  of  the  City  companies.  He  ordered  "  that  the  beadles  and 
servants  of  this  company  should  go  to  the  said  church  the  first  week  in 
October,  and  say,  three  times  each  person,  '  How  do  you  do,  brother  Salter  ? 
I  hope  you  are  well/  "  A  prominent  building  eastwards  is  the  Tower,  and 
to  the  west  we  see  the  great  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  the  predecessor  of  which 
■edifice  was  ruined  in  that  mighty  conflagration  when,  as  Dryden  wrote — 

"  Nor  could  thy  fabric,  Paul's,  defend  thee  long, 

Though  thou  wert  sacred  to  thy  Maker's  praise  ; 
Though  made  immortal  by  a  poet's  song, 
And  poets'  songs  the  Theban  walls  could  raise." 
K 
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On  leaving  the  Monument,  we  can  pass  by  a  few  steps  into  King*, 
William  Street,  in  which  is  a  massive  statue  of  the  monarch  after  whom 
it  is  named,  placed,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  Shakesperian  pilgrims,, 
on  the  very  site  of  the  "  Old  Boar's  Head,"  in  Eastcheap,  an  hostelry 
once  labelled  "This  is  the  chief  tavern  of  London,"  the  place  where  so 
many  readers  have  in  fancy  sat — a  gloomy,  low-browed  room,  with  dark 
panelled  walls,  which  often  echoed  to  the  monotonous  "Anon,  sir,  anon  !" 
of  Francis  the  tapster,  to  the  madcap  Prince  Hal's  laugh,  and  to  Falstaff's 
brag.  Here  Falstaff  told  of  having  encountered  two,  four,  seven,  nine,, 
eleven  men  in  buckram  ;  and  here  he  drank  sack,  and  befooled  his  hostess, 
Quickly.  It  is  the  very  "Boar's  Head  "where  Prince  Hal  loitered,  while* 
his  father  asked,  in  bitterness  of  heart — 

"  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty  son  ? 
5Tis  full  three  months  since  I  did  see  him  last. 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found. 
Inquire  at  London,  'mong  the  taverns  there  ; 
For  there  they  say  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions." 

The  great  fire  swept  away  old  Eastcheap,  and  now  a  late  item  of  news- 
we  have  of  this  neighbourhood  is  that  in  January,  1884,  a  new  street  was 
opened  to  the  public,  from  King  William  Street  to  the  Tower,  at  a  cost  of 
over  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  money. 

If  you  turn  to  your  right  hand  on  leaving  the  Monument,  you  step  into- 
Thames  Street,  once  lined  with  rich  merchants'  mansions.  Now  it  is  alL 
wharves  and  warehouses  and  dry  fish  shops,  and  oft-times  crowded  with 
big  laden  waggons  and  costermongers'  equipages,  all  alike  pervaded  with  a 
strong  tarry  smell,  which  reminds  us  that  we  are  quite  close  to  Billingsgate 
Market,  to  which,  if  it  be  not  late  in  the  day,  I  would  advise  a  visit,  if 
only  to  get  some  idea  of  the  fish-eating  capacity  of  London. 

I  wonder  who  Billing  really  was  in  the  long-ago,  when  he  required 
a  gate?  Old  Stowe  stoutly  asserts  that  "here  one  Biling  owned  a. 
wharf,"  but  older  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  tells  of  Belin  as  a  great  British 
king,  who,  four  hundred  years  before  Christ  was  born  to  live  among 
humble  fisher-folk  in  far  Judea,  built  this  gate  and  named  it;  and  when 
he  died,  and  his  royal  body  was  cremated,  as  we  term  it  now,  had 
arranged    that  his  royal  ashes  should    be  put  in  a   brass   urn   that   was 
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placed  high  over  the  gate,  and  thus  it  was  made  a  sort  of  holy  place. 
Curiously  enough,  it  was  in  former  times  the  custom  of  the  porters  plying 
about  this  market  to  civilly  entreat  and  desire  every  stranger  who  passed 
to  salute  a  certain  post,  or  bosse,  that  stood  near.    If  he  at  once  obeyed,  well 
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and  good.  If  he  refused,  they  forthwith  seized  upon  and  rudely  bumped 
him  up  against  the  said  post,  until  he  consented  to  kiss  it,  and  also 
handed  them  sixpence,  in  which  case  one  of  the  fellows  chosen  for  a 
godfather  gave  him  a  name,  and  let  him  go.  I  wonder  if  this  was  in 
any  way  a  dim  acknowledgment  of  the  homage  due  to  ancient  Belin 
K  2 
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However,  it  is  a  question  that  troubles  not  the  busy  folk  about  here. 
They  are  much  more  interested  in  the  chance  of  bargains  in  "  red  and 
white,"  that  is,  in  salmon  or  other  fish.  Here  and  there  discordant  chatter 
runs  high,  for  this  market  is  by  no  means  a  good  school  for  manners 
or  grammar,  yet  the  Billingsgate  of  to-day  is  surely  not  so  bad  as 
when — the  dealers  being  mostly  women  of  the  commonest  order — the 
word  was  defined  by  Bailey  as  '*  a  scolding,  impudent  slut."  Every- 
where is  fish,  fish,  fish !  "  Oh  Billingsgate,  how  art  thou  fishified ! 
From  all  parts  the  fish  come  pouring  in,  a  number  impossible  to  tell,  more 
especially  as  there  are  now  no  customs,  duties,  or  excise  on  fish  caught 
round  the  coast,  and  therefore  no  count  kept  of  the  aristocratic  salmon 
from  the  North,  or  the  Cornish  mackerel  and  pilchards  and  sprats,  or  the 
fresh-water  fish  that  come  apparently  from  everywhere. 

Billingsgate  Market,  rebuilt  in  1874,  is  now  quite  a  fine  modern 
building,  yet  its  name  has  a  goodly  and  pleasant  flavour  of  the  old 
Norman  days,  when  as  now  it  pervaded  the  neighbourhood  with  its 
smells  ;  for  even  then  it  was  the  chief  fish  market  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. All  other  such  old  provisioning  places  have  vanished,  we  only 
know  of  their  sites  by  tradition,  but  "  Bylyngsgate "  has  remained  hard 
and  sure  in  and  about  this  one  spot  for  over  eight  hundred  years.  It 
furnished  fish  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  when  people  both  fasted  and 
feasted  on  them ;  to  Normans  and  Plantagenets,  to  Lancastrians  and 
Yorkists,  to  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  and  Hanoverians,  just  as  it  now  does  to 
the  leal  subjects  of  Victoria.  All  kinds  of  historic  events  have  happened — 
desolating  plagues,  and  civil  wars,  and  sometimes  troublesome  frosts 
blocking  up  the  river,  even  while  it  was  gay  and  busy.  There  rose  about 
it  new  London  bridges — which  turned  into  old  London  bridges — and 
quays,  and  custom-houses,  and  churches,  and  crowded  ramshackle  wharves 
and  convenient  stairs  for  the  citizens  to  embark  from — things  all  long  ago 
used  and  done  with  and  vanished,  and  rebuilt  and  used  and  gone  again. 
But  "Bylyngsgate"  stands  in  1884  the  fish  market,  where  it  did  in  1084, 
only  now,  instead  of  depending  on  straggling  fisher  boats,  and  heavy 
waggons  slowly  rumbling  in  from  the  coasts,  it  has  armies  of  swift 
vessels,  supplemented  by  flying  "fish  trains,"  rushing  ever  townwards, 
laden  with  the  produce  of  the  seas,  brought  fresh,  not  only  from  all  our 
own  coasts,' but  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Altogether  it  is  a  strange  place,  where  only  curious  cousins  need  venture. 
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for  the  natives  do  not  stand  much  idling.  On  one  side  we  sniff  and  see 
countless  salted  and  dried  fish,  in  boxes,  baskets,  and  barrels  ;  anent  them 
is  much  shouting.  We  hear  the  wholesale  dealers  in  "  bloaters "  going 
through  a  most  confusing  arithmetic  with  their  customers — notice  they 
do  not  reckon  here  by  dozens,  but  by  so  many  "warps,"  four  herrings 
making  one  warp,  and  thirty-three  warps  one  hundred,  and  one  hundred 
hundred  a  "last" — and  so  they  rattle  on,  yet  they  do  not  count  to  a 
last,  but  simply  fill  up  a  basket  called  a  "swill,"  which  holds  about  six 
hundred  herrings,  and  twenty  swills  are  considered  one  last. 

As  many  as  a  hundred  tons  of  fresh  herrings  come  from  Yarmouth 
or  Harwich  daily,  a  great  proportion  of  which,  we  are  told,  are  bought 
up  by  London  costermongers,  who  also  much  favour  small  haddocks — 
curing  these  fish  in  some  cheap  way  of  their  own,  and  selling  them  singly 
in  poor  neighbourhoods.  These  adventurous  costermongers,  ever  on 
the  alert  for  news  of  a  good  haul  of  some  sort,  do  not  purchase  from 
the  principal  fish  salesmen,  but  from  "  Bummarees,"  who  have  already 
bought  a  stock,  and  retail  it  by  open-air  auction,  in  lots  which  are  at 
once  paid  for  and  carried  off  by  the  speculative  hawker  to  the  ready 
barrows  or  donkey-carts  in  Thames  Street.  If  our  visit  be  timed  at 
the  right  season,  we  shall  see  dainty  stores  of  whitebait,  caught,  no 
doubt,  in  a  particularly  dirty  part  of  the  Thames,  between  Blackwall 
and  Woolwich.  As  to  the  huge  eels  from  Holland,  they  are  gliding, 
"  All  alive,  O  ! "  in  large  water-tanks.  Cod  are  also  brought  alive,  and 
knocked  on  the  head  when  convenient.  All  round  about  are  piled 
stacks  of  wet,  weedy  hampers,  full  of  plaice,  brill,  haddock,  skate,  turbot, 
soles,  flounders,  and  "  bottom "  fish,  generally  cheap,  flat  fish  being 
much  purchased  by  the  Jews  about  here,  who  cut  them  up  into  slices 
and  fry  them,  and  find  ready  purchasers. 

Glancing  at  the  handsome  facade  of  the  Custom  House,  which 
adjoins  Billingsgate,  we  are  reminded  of  the  little  timber  house  of  the 
days  of  Elizabeth ;  she  had  a  Collector  or  Duties  on  all  goods  brought 
into  London  or  exported.  There  was  a  peculiar  fashion  of  levying 
customs  in  the  old  Tudor  days,  the  "Customer"  paying  the  Crown  a 
fixed  sum — £14,000 — and  keeping  all  that  he  could  get  over  and  above; 
but  her  Majesty,  getting  news  from  "a  subtle  fellow"  that  both  she 
and  her  subjects  were  being  defrauded,  suddenly  raised  her  charge  from 
£14,000    to    £50,000;     and    when    her    astounded    "Customer"    made 
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indignant  wail  and  remonstrance,  the  shrewd  queen  proclaimed  that 
"she  would  not  suffer  that  toll-takers,  like  horse-leeches,  should  glut 
themselves  with  the  riches  of  her  realm,  and  starve  her  Exchequer, 
which,  as  she  would  not  bear  to  be  docked,  so  hateth  she  to  enrich  it 
with  the  poverty  of  the  people."  From  that  time  the  English  Customs, 
being  differently  conducted,  became  a  source  of  great  revenue.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  century  they  exceeded  six  millions,  now  they  return 
over  twenty  millions,  the  London  Custom-house  dues  being  equal  to 
those  of  all  the  other  places  in  the  kingdom.  Four  of  the  old  custom- 
houses have  been  destroyed  by  fire  ;  the  present  spacious  one  dates 
from  1 8 14.  It  employs  some  six  hundred  officers  and  many  other 
men. 

Of  old,  the  great  sight  hereabouts  used  to  be  the  Thames  Tunnel — 
Brunei's  wonderful  example  of  skilled  engineering,  which  cost  £468,000, 
but  only  now  serves  to  carry  the  lines  of  the  East  London  Railway  under 
•the  Thames. 

My  cousins,  no  doubt,  want  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  "  the  city 
lions."  Once  they  could  have  done  that  literally,  by  going  straight 
away  to  the  Tower  menagerie,  where  they  would  have  found  the 
creatures  that  gave  rise  to  this  saying.  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  place  them  at  once  before  Chantrey's  statue  of  Wellington  that 
stands  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange — "  London's  eye,"  as  it  was 
called  of  old.  Here  on  our  right  is  the  Bank  of  England  ;  on  our  left 
the  Mansion  House,  behind  which  is  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  the  church 
of  the  "Vicar  of  Bray,  sir!" — before  us  crowded  Cheapside  ;  behind  us 
the  Royal  Exchange  and  Cornhill ;  and  on  either  hand  fine  streets  that 
lead  away  to  "  merrie  Islington,"  or  to  London  Bridge  and  over  the 
water,  to  that  populous  district  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  whence 
-Chaucer's  pilgrims  started  for  Canterbury. 

To  begin  with  the  Bank,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  this  very 
^celebrated  "  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street " — as  the  Bank  of  England 
is  sometimes  called.  What  a  sober  and  respectable  air  there  is  about  the 
outside  of  this  huge  gray  building,  long  and  low,  and  massive  ;  no  vanity 
•of  glass  windows ;  no  frivolity  of  shining  brass  plates  and  knobs,  as  at 
ordinary  banks  ;  no  enticing  announcements  in  large  letters  over  the  doors  ; 
<no  eager  Commissionaires  linger  about  the  steps.  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  it 
dias  no  steps ;  it  needs  no  guides  ;  it  stands  here  in  solitary  state,  and  is  the 
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goal  towards  which  a  continual  stream  of  cabs  and  crowded  omnibuses 
tend.  To  read  the  inscriptions,  and  to  hear  the  shouts,  one  might  think 
that  "  Bank  !  bank  !  bank  ! "  was  the  only  place  of  any  consequence  in 
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London,  or,  possibly,  that  here  money  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and 
that  all  the  vehicles  streamed  this  way  and  no  other. 

The  Guide-book  assures  us  that  "  the  general  architecture  is  Corinthian, 
being  copied  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sybil  at  Tivoli,  of  which  the  south- 
west angle  is  a  fac-simile ;  also  that  the  entrance  to  the  Bullion-yard 
is  a  copy  of  Constantius'  arch  at  Rome  ;  and  also  that  it  is  decorated 
with  allegorical  figures  of  the  Thames  and  Ganges" — all  of  which  we  can 
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cross  over  and  verify  for  ourselves,  the  public  being  admitted  to  look 
round.  But  this  Bullion  Office  is  not  for  humble  cousins  to  freely  tread 
without  the  connivance  of  one  of  the  four-and-twenty  directors — enviable 
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mortals,  having  £2,000  worth  of  stock  each,  who  manage  the  bank, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  governor  owning  £4.000  worth  of  stock,  and 
a  deputy  governor,  with  £3,000  invested— mighty  men  of  metal,  who 
meet  weekly  to  transact  business  in  the  Bank  Parlour.  We  can  see  how 
green  the  trees  flourish  about  its  windows.  Here  is  arranged  the 
current  rate  of  discount,  and  here  is  declared  the  dividend  on  bank  stock. 
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To  realise  what  a  busy  place  this  must  be,  one  has  to  remember  that  it 
is  not  only  a  banking  establishment  on  a  large  scale,  but  that  it  is 
Government's  trusted  and  trusty  agent,  receiving  in  its  behalf  all  the 
taxes,  and  also  paying  the  interest  on  our  National  Debt,  which  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688  amounted  to  £664,263,  but  which  in  1883  was 
..£713,890,966 — more  or  less.  This  interest  has  to  be  handed  over 
at  fixed  periods  to  the  innumerable  creditors  of  the  nation,  for  which 
service  I  am  told  the  "old  lady"  receives  a  trifle  of  £120,000,  while 
•other  like  small  sums  constantly  flow  in,  as  profits  derived  from  the 
1  discounting  of  mercantile  bills  and  other  transactions,  and  thus  her 
stony  pockets  are  kept  so  well  lined  that  on  dividend  days — that  is,  in 
January  and  July — the  humblest  consol  holder  feels  that  his  or  her 
due  is  much  more  certainly  assured,  without  any  risk  or  trouble,  than 
the  most  careful  and  cunning  of  their  forefathers'  investments  could 
have  been ;  the  reason  for  which  I  will  try  to  make  clear  presently, 
it  being  a  matter  which  seems  extremely  puzzling  to  many  of  my 
lady  cousins. 

Washington  Irving  tells  us  that  he  was  once  exceedingly  surprised  to 
hear  an  Englishman  declare  that  the  National  Debt  was  a  great  bulwark 
and  a  blessing  to  this  nation ;  and  the  matter  having  been  explained  care- 
fully to  a  stately  Persian  ambassador,  he  gravely  observed  that  it  was  a 
difficulty  that  could  be  easily  settled  and  done  with  by  any  Government 
having  at  their  disposal  so  fine  a  park  of  artillery  as  that  he  had  been 
■shown  at  Woolwich. 

But  first  let  us  visit  this  Bullion  Office — and  remember  that  before 
-all  else — the  Bank  of  England,  though  the  principal  bank  of  deposit  and 
circulation  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe,  is  strictly  a  private 
trading  establishment,  where  a  great  deal  of  business  is  done  in  the  way 
of  paying  out,  as  well  as  receiving  money ;  so  that  it  seems  odd  enough 
at  first  sight  that  though  Bank  of  England  notes,  however  crisp  or 
erumpled  or  frowsy,  are  legal  tender  in  all  parts  of  England,  they  may 
not  be  paid  away  under  any  circumstances  by  the  Bank  of  England 
•itself,  which  pays  annually  something  like  £70,000  to  the  Stamp  Office 
for  its  notes,  while  other  banks  pay  a  certain  sum  on  every  note  as 
.stamped.  These  notes  are  never  re-issued,  but  burnt  on  their  return  to 
their  starting  place.  Every  note  offered  must  be  at  once  cashed,  no 
^matter   what   sum   it   may   represent.     This  fact,  of  course,  involves   the 
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■necessity  for  a  large  reserve  of  coin  in  the  banking  department,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  coin  lying  in  what  is  called  the  Issue  Department.  A  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  u  bullion  " — that  is,  metal  not  yet  coined — is 
also  stored,  consisting  of  little  bars,  the  gold  ones  each  weighing  about 
sixteen  pounds,  and  worth  perhaps  ^"800.  The  silver  bullion  is  often 
in  ingots.  I  need  not  mention  that  in  a  place  like  this  there  is  a 
wonderfully  exact  apparatus  for  weighing  gold,  and  another  for  weighing 
sovereigns,  which  if  defective  will  not  be  re-issued — a  tiny  machine,  which 
unaided  verifies  35,000  coins  piece  by  piece  in  one  day.  As  to  the 
notes,  to  prevent  forgeries,  they  are  printed  on  a  special  kind  of  paper, 
"  deckelled "  at  the  edges,  and  altogether  incapable  of  imitation.  We 
pass  through  into  the  various  busy  rooms,  all  having  to  do  with  money. 
Here  are  the  Rotunda  and  Telling  Office,  both  specially  crowded  on  divi- 
dend days,  and  the  Pay-Ofhce,  the  Five  Pounds  Note  Office,  the  Transfer 
Office,  and  many  others.  If  we  peep  in  at  the  grand  back  gateway  in 
Bartholomew  Lane,  we  may  possibly  see  carts  rolling  through  heavy  with 
u  bullion  "  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  influence  the  Money  Market, 
^bullion  in  which  the  folk  meeting  hereabout  seem  mostly  experienced 
dealers,  for  their  confabulation  is  of  "bar-silver  at  fifty-one  pence  and  the 
price  for  Mexican  dollars."     Surely,  if  they  quoted  Shakespeare  it  would 

be  that  line — 

"  Gold  that's  put  to  use  more  gold  begets." 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  Bank,  we  need  to  go  back  to  the  early 
feudal  times,  when  "  majesty,"  out  of  its  revenues,  was  expected  to 
settle  for  everything,  to  pay  the  judges,  and  to  properly  maintain  such 
institutions  as  were  not  self-supporting — these,  as  one  may  imagine,  being 
but  few  and  far  between.  But  as  time  passed  by,  and  the  charges 
increased,  Parliament  had  now  and  then  to  vote  the  embarrassed  monarch 
a  little  friendly  assistance  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Well-to-do 
citizens  did  not  object  to  keeping  a  running  account  with  the  king  or 
his  servants,  conditionally  on  being  paid  as  soon  as,  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  present  difficulty  should  be  tided  over.  As  to  a  "  funded  debt " — 
the  good  Mercers,  Skinners,  and  Fishmongers  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
possibility.  They  trusted  to  getting  their  cash  back  somehow,  though 
•certainly  not  by  selling  their  claim  at  a  fluctuating  rate  in  the  open 
anarket  to  any  one  who  had  money  to  risk. 

In  those  early  days  the  Royal  Mint  was  held  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
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where,  from   1619  to  1638,  nearly  seven  millions  was  coined  in  gold  and 

silver.'    This  Mint  was  also  used  as  a  bank  of  deposit  for    merchants  to 

lodge  their  cash  in,  though,  of  course,  not  with  any  other  advantage  than 

the  important  one  of  safety.     But  when  Charles  I.  had  governed  without 

a  Parliament  for  twelve  years,  and  consequently  got  into  difficulties  with 

his  offended  subjects,  and  had   obtained  all  the   subsidies  and   grudged 

"benevolences"    possible,   he    made    free    to    "borrow"    the    moneys    so 

trustingly  deposited   in  the  Royal  Mint— a  serious  matter :    one,  indeed, 

which   caused    Sir  William    Temple   to    say   in    later   times,   "Credit   is 

gained   by  credit,  and  seldom  recovers  a  strain.     I  have  heard  a  great 

example  of  this  when  the  late  king  seized  upon  £200,000  in  the   Mint 

'in   1638,  which   Mint  had   then    the   credit    of    a   bank,    and   for    several 

years  had  been  the  treasury  of  all  the  vast  payments  transmitted  from 

France   to    Flanders;    but    after   this   invasion   of  it,  although   the   king 

paid  back  the  money,  the  Mint  has  never  yet  recovered  its  credit  among 

foreign  merchants." 

Or  he  might  have  added,  "among  the  London  citizens"  whose  moneys- 
were   then   made    free   of.     For   after   this  the  merchants  went   back  to- 
their  old    custom  of  keeping  cash  at  home,    locked   up  in   heavy   oaken 
coffers,    piling   up   their    honestly   earned    Spanish    pistoles    and    French 
crowns,  keeping  all  fast  locked  until  some  good  bargain  presented  itself, 
yet   sometimes   worried    by  the    mass  of  inert    treasure   which   accumu- 
lated under  their   eyes— treasure   which    despotic    kings    might   want    to 
borrow  or  thieves  might  steal— though  I  do  not  think  the  polite  art  of 
"  burglaring "  had  as  yet  been  invented  ;  bolts  and  bars  were  thick,  and 
tools   of  the   very   clumsiest,   so   we    may   fancy    robberies    usually  took 
place  in  these  narrow  city  streets  ;  therefore,  when  the  merchant  carried 
or  fetched  wares,  he  had  to  be  attended  by  a  couple  of  stout  apprentices,, 
armed  with  clubs,  to  keep  off  brawling  bullies  and  rogues ;  and  he  was 
followed  by  porters  with  stout  bags,  in  which  to  carry  his  money  and  scales 
and  weights,  as  most  likely  there  would  be  wrangling  and  disputing  over- 
many  light  coins  and  chipped  crowns  which  had  to  pass  muster. 

While  the  civil  wars  raged,  and  trusty  apprentices  and  sturdy  porters,, 
and  even  young  masters,  were  most  of  them  off  and  away  to  the  wars,  suck 
matters  became  still  more  complicated,  and  merchants  were  glad  to  lodge 
their  store  of  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  goldsmiths,  mostly  dwelling 
in  and  about  Lombard  Street,  arranging  that  these  honourable  citizens  should 
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receive  and  pay  important  moneys  for  them  until  order  was  properly  restored 
in  London.  Now,  the  goldsmiths  were  ever  skilful,  opulent,  and  trusty  men, 
whose  business  as  yet  was  well  defined.  They  made  and  sold  plate,  and 
bought  foreign  coins,  some  to  be  melted  and  re-coined  at  the  Tower  Mint, 
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and  with  the  rest  they  supplied  the  refiners  and  plate-makers  ;  for  here  let 
me  mention  that  hitherto  I  have  noted  only  the  merchants'  dilemma  as  to 
the  saving  and  hoarding  of  large  sums  necessary  for  the  trading  of  those 
days,  because  in  the  Middle  Ages  nobles  or  other  rich  people  were  supposed 
to  live  on  their  incomes,  and  not  to  hoard  them.  Indeed,  under  the  feudal 
system,  when  "  nothing  belonged  to  nobody,"  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
as  well  as  difficult  to  store  money.     Usury  was  common  ;  but  the  banking 
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system,  familiar  enough  to  the  citizens  of  ancient  Rome,  seems  to  have 
been  ignored  by  those  of  London  and  Paris,  and  only  began  to  be  ex- 
tensive in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  whose  reckless  extravagance  made 
him  borrow  of  all  who  would  lend.  Now,  those  who  could  do  this  best  were 
the  goldsmiths,  who  at  last  conceived  the  brilliant  and  business-like  idea 
of  charging  his  Majesty  for  the  different  loans,  and  in  time  paying  interest 
themselves,  though  at  a  smaller  rate,  to  those  persons  who  entrusted  them 
with  the  large  sums  required.  Thus  it  happened  that  soon  others  came  to- 
borrow — rich  needy  nobles  and  necessitous  merchants;  while  the  goldsmith- 
bankers  began  also  to  receive  the  rents  of  estates  remitted  to  town,  and  to 
take  charge  of  lesser  sums  for  any  convenient  time,  or  for  paying  out  smaller 
sums  if  required,  which  was  found  so  convenient  that  everything  went  well,, 
and  all  were  satisfied.  This  reminds  us  of  Macaulay's  quaint  description  :. 
"  Formerly,  when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  when  the  taxes  came  in  slowly,. 
and  when  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  sailors  was  in  arrear,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  up  and  down 
Cheapside  and  Cornhill,  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  aldermen,  to- 
make  up  a  sum  by  borrowing  a  hundred  pounds  of  this  hosier  and  two- 
hundred  from  that  ironmonger."  Certainly  borrowing  of  these  bankers 
was  easier  for  all  parties.  The  goldsmiths  went  on  lending  more  and  more,, 
some  helping  their  king  to  anticipate  the  revenue,  and  taking  Parlia- 
mentary grants,  bills,  orders,  tallies,  into  pawn,  for  which  accommoda- 
tion the  interest  grew  gradually  higher  and  higher,  until  one  fine  day  in 
1672,  Charles  II.,  finding  himself  short  of  pledges  and  of  cash  and 
of  credit,  suddenly  closed  the  Royal  Exchequer,  calmly  informing  his 
creditors  it  was  for  one  year  only,  and  that  he  would  repay ;  but  somehow 
they  found  that  his  merry  majesty  was  joking  as  to  the  time,  and 
that  their  money  was  intended  to  be  all  frittered  away  in  the  unpopular 
wars  which  had  already  swallowed  up  millions  ;  so  it  followed  that  the 
Exchequer  remained  closed  for  years,  and  though  a  certain  interest  was 
obtained,  the  principal  vanished  for  aye.  We  may  fancy  what  a  hornet's 
nest  was  brought  about  each  unfortunate  goldsmith-banker's  ears  by  the 
sudden  withholding  of  this  borrowed  money,  amounting  to  ^"1,128,525. 
Many  worthy  persons  were  ruined,  and  all  indignantly  agreed  "that  a 
step  of  this  kind,  which  so  much  lessened  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  reputation  of  the  Crown,  must  proceed  from  a  resolution  of  the 
Court  to  borrow  no  more,  but  hereafter  to  take  for  itself." 
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We  date  the  funding  of  the  National  Debt  from  the  days  of  William 
of  Orange,  because  the  Dutch,  who  had  always  managed  such  things 
better  than  any  other  nation,  made  it  plain  that  an  honourable  gold- 
smith's receipt  would  pass  the  round  of  London  traffic  just  as  surely  as 
heavy  sacks  of  damaged  crowns,  and  without  the  same  risk.  Then  a  little 
while,  and  Patterson,  a  travelled  Scotsman,  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Bank  of  England,  akin  to  the  banks  already  set  up  in  Venice 
and  other  countries.  He  talked  and  explained  and  proved,  until  in  1694 
the  Bank  of  England  was  actually  started,  first  in  the  Mercers'  Hall,  and 
next,  as  its  business  succeeded  and  extended,  in  the  larger  Grocers'  Hall, 
the  place  where  Addison  tells  us  he  once  saw  fifty-four  clerks  at  work  in 
one  large  hall  where  the  bank  was  kept,  "  and  not  a  little  pleased  to  see 
the  directors,  secretaries,  and  clerks,  with  all  the  other  members  of  that 
wealthy  corporation,  ranged  in  their  several  stations  according  to  the 
parts  which  they  hold  in  that  just  and  regular  economy." 

After  much  demur  and  great  difficulties,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
authorised  the  establishment  of  a  company,  the  subscribers  to  raise  a 
sum  of  ;£  1,200,000  by  loan,  and  to  incorporate  the  lenders  into  a  body, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land." No  person  was  to  subscribe  more  than  £20,000,  unless  autho- 
rised. They  were  not  allowed  to  trade,  either  by  themselves  or  by 
means  of  any  agent,  in  any  sort  of  merchandise,  their  business  being 
strictly  confined  to  dealing  in  gold,  silver,  and  bills  of  exchange. 
The  company  had  the  privilege  of  lending  money  on  plate,  lead,, 
tin,  copper,  steel,  and  iron,  at  four  per  cent,  and  selling  them,  if 
not  redeemed,  within  three  months  after  the  time  fixed  for  their 
redemption.  The  first  year  the  Bank  was  compelled  by  the  State 
to  issue  more  notes  than  it  had  gold  to  pay,  and  yet  by  its  charter  it 
was  forced  to  give  gold  for  notes  when  called  for,  so  that  one  fine 
day  in  1795,  the  directors  of  this  same  Bank  of  England  had  to- 
inform  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  they  could  not  hold 
out  much  longer,  and  might  at  any  time  be  bankrupt.  A  period 
of  terrible  excitement  followed,  for  now  the  Bank  had  to  be  empowered 
to  refuse  cash  payments  for  its  notes,  and  might  decline  to  issue  more, 
than  a  pound  or  a  pound's  worth  of  silver  at  a  time.  A  Bill  was 
introduced  "  for  the  erection  of  a  new  bank  in  case  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land did  not  pay  in  specie  on  or  before  such  a  date."     This  unfortunate- 
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company  was  not 
prosperous,  owing 
mostly  to  the  un- 
fortunate fact  that  it 
had  agreed  to  take 
the  clipped  and 
deteriorated  coin 
at  par  in  exchange 
for  its  own  notes. 
Of  course  all  sorts 
of  abuse  were  piled 
upon  the  mana- 
gers and  directors. 
Lampoons  and 
bitter  squibs  flew 
in  every  direc- 
tion— such  witti- 
cisms as  "  The 
Trial  and  Condem- 
nation of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Land 
Bank  at  Exeter 
Exchange,  for  mur- 
dering the  Bank  of 
England,  Grocers' 
Hall."  Then  fol- 
lows an  insulting 
will,  which,  after 
various  absurd  be- 
quests, ends  by 
"  constituting  our 
directors  executors 
of  this  our  will, 
giving    unto    each 

THE  CAPEL  COURT   ENTRANCE   TO  THE  STOCK   EXCHANGE.  of   them  pOWer  OUt 

of  our  cash  to  dis- 
count their  own   bills  and   notes  at  par,  and  the  bills  and  the  notes  of 
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•others  our  creditors,  at  the  highest  discount  they  can  get  for  the  same ; 
and  our  body  we  commit  to  be  buried  with  all  privacy,  lest  our  credi- 
tors arrest  our  corpse/'  The  epitaph  states  the  bank  to  have  died 
May   5th,   1696,  in  the  third  year  of  its  age;    while  mocking  rhymesters 

•sang — 

"We  have  a  law  made, 
None  shall  set  up  the  trade 
To  borrow  or  lend  money, 
But  they  at  Grocer's  shop, 
Who  are  at  a  full  stop, 
And  neither  pay  all  or  any." 

But  all  this  stir  answered  no  purpose  and  was  of  no  use ;  the  specie 
~was  not  there,  and  paper  money  had  to  satisfy  folk  for  many  a  day 
to  come,  though  it  so  decreased  in  value,  that  at  one  period  he  was 
fortunate  who  could  get  £4  for  a  £5  note.  However,  better  days  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  shown  that  to  force  notes  not  worth  what  they 
professsd  to  be,  was  not  only  wrong,  but  ruinous  policy.  Great  changes 
were  made,  and  in  1 8 19  the  Bank  of  England  was  reconstructed  by  a 
law  known  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act ;  and  "  safe  as  the  Bank "  can 
now  be  said  in  all  confidence,  as  at  its  lowest  ebb  it  is  bound  to  keep 
no  less  than  four  millions  of  the  public  moneys  ready  in  its  vast 
repositories — so  safe,  that  my  cousins  are  apt  to  wonder  that  all  the 
robbers  in  London  town  do  not  band  together  and  make  a  dash.  At 
one  time,  during  the  riots  in  1780,  when  it  was  not  so  strong  or  so 
rich  as  to-day,  it  did  have  a  narrow  escape,  which  Dr.  Johnson  records, 
declaring  that  if  the  mob  had  attacked  the  Bank  at  the  height  of  the 
panic,  on  the  Tuesday  instead  of  the  Wednesday  night,  when  no 
resistance  had  been  prepared,  they  might  have  carried  away  whatever 
they  had  found.  From  that  time  to  this,  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers 
has  been  regularly  sent  every  evening,  and  lodged  within  the  Bank 
walls  for  its  protection.  The  authorities  purchased  the  old  church  of 
St.  Christopher  le  Stocks,  which  stood  inconveniently  near  in  case  of 
assault,  and  upon  the  glebe  land  of  which  the  Bank  already  stood,  and 
then  proceeded  to  raise  the  handsome  building  we  have  before  us, 
which  occupies  the  entire  parish  of  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks.  Its  area 
of  three  acres  and  a  half  is  bounded  by  Bartholomew  Lane,  Threadneedle 
-Street  (anciently  called  Three-needle  Street),  and  Princes  Street,  Lothbury, 
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which  Stow  tells  us  was  "  of  old  possessed  by  founders  that  cast  candle- 
sticks, chaffing  dishes,  spice  mortars,  and  such  like  copper  wares,  and 
do  afterwards  turn  them  with  the  foot,  making  them  smooth  with  turn- 
ing and  scratching,  making  a  loathsome  noise  to  the  by-passers  that 
have  not  been  used  to  the  like,  and  by  them  therefore  it  is  disdainfully- 
called  Lothburie." 

Facing  the  east  end  of  the  Bank  is  a  place  that  interests  most  of 
my  cousins.  It  is  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  Capel  Court,  where  "  bulls " 
and  "  bears "  do  congregate,  and  sometimes  work  themselves  and  others 
much  mischief,  after  their  own  peculiar  manner  :  for  as  the  bull  specu- 
lates for  a  rise,  so  does  the  bear  speculate  for  a  fall  in  prices,  so  that 
if  Consols  (the  name  for  Consolidated  Government  Stock)  fall  the  bull 
is  in  trouble,  while  if  they  rise  the  bear  must  buy  back  his  stock  at  ax 
loss. 

On  the  ground  where  we  now  are  standing — at  the  foot  of  Wellington- 
statue  that  is,  and  especially  yonder  by  the  Mansion  House,  which  was- 
built  on  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  site — once  spread  a  pleasant 
market  place,  the  oldest  and  most  frequented  in  the  City,  and  early- 
known  as  the  "  Stokes  "  (stocks),  because  a  famous  stage  of  the  kind 
at  which  "  masterless  men "  and  rogues  sat,  was  here  erected,  exactly 
where  the  rush  and  tangle  of  London  town  are  most  bewildering ; 
where  eight  of  its  principal  thoroughfares  pour  their  living  streams ; 
where  carts  and  cabs,  and  omnibuses  and  foot  passengers  seem 
to  be  for  ever,  early  and  late,  engaged  in  a  wild  romp  of  threading 
the  needle ;  where  once  were  rows  of  green  trees  and  well-stored 
open  shops  for  meat  and  necessaries  —  poultry  being  dealt  with  at 
the  east  end  of  Chepe  (at  the  Compter,  or  City  prison,  in  the 
Poultry,  the  last  English  slave  was  kept  while  the  question  of  slavery 
was  solved),  and  herbs  and  simples,  in  Bucklersbury  apothecaries' 
shops,  south  of  it.  Falstaff  spoke  of  the  fops'  apparel  swelling  like 
Bucklersbury  in  simple  time.  The  pleasant  Stocks  market  flourished 
for  long ;  hither  came  the  citizens''  wives  bargaining,  while  the  children 
of  the  Chepe  played  about  the  conduit  at  its  extremity,  where  came 
the  'prentices  and  maids  for  water.  A  fine  conduit  it  was  reckoned, 
especially  when  at  the  Restoration  it  was  surmounted  by  an  equestrian 
statue — really  that  of  Polish  Sobieski,  victorious  over  the  Turk  ;  but  not 
finding  a  purchaser  as  such,  it  was  promoted  by  its  sculptor  into  being 
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Charles    II.   trampling    on    the    dragon    of    rebellion,    otherwise    Oliver 
Cromwell. 

But  in  1739  this  pleasant  scene  changed,  for  the  City  authorities  rightly 
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considered  that  their  chief  representative  ought — for  the  dignity  of  the 
Corporation — to  have  a  proper  house,  away  from  his  shop  (in  those  days 
all  the  citizens,  as  I  have  said,  lived  over  their  shops  in  the  city),  in 
which  to   reside,   and   administer  justice   and   practise    civic   hospitality. 
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What  better  site  for  such  a  purpose  than  this  same  open  Stocks-market, 
nigh  and  convenient  to  the  Exchange  ?  So  trees  and  stalls  and  conduit 
all  vanished,  and  in  their  stead  came  endless  builders  and  workers  ;  but 
the  job  was  a  slow  one,  for  on  digging  the  foundations  the  ground  was 
discovered  to  be  so  full  of  springs  that  many  strong  piles  had  to  be 
sunk  before  the  proposed  Mansion  House  could  be  proceeded  with.  It 
was  built  of  Portland  stone,  and  ornamented,  as  we  see,  with  a  grand 
portico  of  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a  pediment  displaying  elaborate 
symbols  of  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  London  city  ;    there  are  two  tiers 

of  large  windows,  and  another  of 
smaller  ones,  with  a  grand  entrance 
approached  by  two  lofty  flights  of 
steps,  over  a  massive  basement,  in 
which  are  doors  leading  to  the  kitchen 
and  offices.  Large  windows  on 
either  side  light  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
a  magnificent  banqueting-room,  up- 
wards of  ninety  feet  long  by  sixty 
in  breadth,  and  rich  in  £10,000 
worth  of  fine  modern  statuary. 
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concerning 


The  Mansion  House  seems  the  right  place  to  chat  in 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  to  tell  of  the  qualifications  enabling  a  citizen  to 
fill  this  honourable  post.  They  are,  that  the  nominee  shall  be  free  of  a 
City  company,  shall  have  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  shall  be  at  the 
time  of  election  an  alderman — all  of  which  conditions  go  far  to  prove  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  be  a  man  of  good  life  and  repute,  not  only  owing  no  moneys 
he  is  not  prepared  to  pay,  but  possessed  of  wealth.     And  this  he  had  need 
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be,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  The  election  takes  place  at  Michaelmas,  in 
the  Guildhall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  sheriffs.  All  the  aldermen 
who  have  not  passed  the  chair,  but  have  served  the  office  of  sheriff, 
are  there  proposed  in  order  of  seniority,  and  the  liverymen  vote  for 
the  two  members  who  have  obtained  the  most  favour ;  these  two  are 
returned  to  the  court  of  aldermen,  by  whom  one  of  the  two  is  elected 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  coming  year ;  the  office  can  only  be  declined  if 
the  alderman  so  nominated  is  willing  to  pay  ;£i,ooo.  When  in  1213 
the  citizens  of  London  obtained  the  right  of  electing  their  own  chief 
magistrate — called  "  meire,"  from  the  Norman  appellation  ;  the  "  Lord  " 
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being  added  by  Edward  III. — it  was  on  condition  that  each  of  the  said 
magistrates  should  be  presented  annually  to  the  king  or  to  his  justices 
to  be  sworn  into  office.  So  it  is  to  this  day :  the  Lord  Mayor 
elect  presents  himself  for  the  monarch's  approval.  Fortunately,  the 
monarch  never  thinks  of  interfering  with  or  opposing  the  citizens* 
choice. 

When  the  Recorder  announces  upon  whom  the  choice  has  fallen, 
the  "  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  elect "  thanks  the  Livery,  and 
the  gold  chain  of  office  is  put  round  his  neck ;  he  next  accompanies  the 

retiring  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Mansion  House, 
where  he  dines  together  with  the  aldermen. 
On  the  8th  of  November  he  is  installed  in  his 
office  in  the  Guildhall,  where  he  publicly  takes 
the  oaths,  and  accepts  the  sword,  the  mace,  the 
sceptre,  and  the  City  purse. 

Then  comes  that  9th  of  November  dear  to 
the  Cockneydom  of  long  ago,  on  which  occa- 
sion City  shops  are  closed  and  all  traffic  is  sus- 
pended ;  for  are  not  the  principal  thoroughfares 
required  for  the  gay  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  which 
dense  crowds  press  to  see  ?  Of  old  there  was 
a  brilliant  procession  of  State  barges,  and  the 
whole  festive  party  went  to  Westminster  Hall  by 
water,  with  great  display  of  banners  and  music, 
&c.  Then  the  Lord  Mayor  vows,  among  other 
things,  to  support  the  Crown.  Then  more 
"show"  follows,  and  a  banquet,  to  which  are 
invited  the  Royal  Family,  the  Judges,  the  Ministers  of  State,  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  sundry  distinguished  strangers.  To  have  some  idea  of  what  such 
a  "day"  costs,  I  will  show  you  the  bill  for  that  of  1883,  which,  I  believe, 
is  considered  very  moderate.  Altogether  the  year  of  office  means  a  per 
sonal  outlay  of  some  £5,000,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  ,£10,000  paid  by 
the  City.  The  cost  of  the  day  was  £3,843  13s.  6d.  This  included  dinner, 
£l>73°  3s.  6d.;  decorations,  £453  8s.  id.;  military  bands,  £375  17s.  8d.; 
trophies,  &c,  £278  us.  4d. ;  other  procession  charges,  £240  13s.  4d. ; 
music  in  Guildhall,  £43  13s.;  printing  and  stationery,  £293  6s.  4d.; 
general  expenses,   including  decorations    for    committee,    gratuities,    &c., 
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.£428  os.  3d.  Half  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  other 
half  is  borne  equally  by  the  two  sheriffs. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  his  family  now  settle  down  for  the  coming 
year  of  office  in  the  Mansion  House,  the  new  magistrate  being  attended 
by  an  almost  royal  household,  from  a  reverend  chaplain  to  seven 
.gorgeously-attired  trumpeters.  He  has  his  yeomen  of  the  chamber,  and 
his  master  of  the  ceremonies  ;  yeomen  of  the  channel,  and  yeomen  of 
the  waterside ;  a  water  bailiff,  and  a  deputy  water  bailiff,  and  a  water 
bailiff's  young  man.  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  what  duties  these  water 
bailiffs  can  be.  Besides  these  and  others  are  a  yeoman  and  three  Serjeants 
•of  the  chamber,  whose  functions  are  to  cut  and  carve  beef  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet  at  Guildhall ;  and,  not  least,  a  sword-bearer  and  a  sword- 
bearer's  young  man.  And  please  note  that  the  sword-bearer's  place  is 
honourable,  "  inasmuch  as  the  sword  is  needful  to  be  borne  before  head 
officers  of  boroughs,  or  other  corporate  towns,  to  represent  the  state  and 
princely  office  of  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  the  chief  governor." 
This  sword  the  bearer  must  carry  upright,  the  hilt  being  holden  under 
1ms  belt  and  the  blade  directing  up  the  middle  of  his  breast,  and  so  forth  ; 
this  in  distinction  from  bearing  the  sword  in  any  town  for  a  duke,  an 
•earl,  or  a  baron. 

The  City  of  London  boasts  of  four  swords  :  "  the  Pearl,"  which  is 
•carried  before  its  chief  magistrate  on  all  festive  occasions,  was  presented 
by  Elizabeth  when  she  opened  the  Royal  Exchange ;  the  sword  of  State, 
borne  before  the  chief  magistrate  as  an  emblem  of  authority ;  the  Black 
sword,  used  on  fast  days,  or  mourning  occasions ;  the  fourth  is  placed 
before  the  Lord  Mayor's  chair  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

But  we  must  leave  the  Mansion  House,  and  step  out  into  Lombard 
Street,  which  derives  its  quaint  name  from  the  Longobards,  a  rich  race 
of  bankers  who  settled  here  when  Edward  III.  was  king,  and  bearing  the 
crest  or  badge  of  the  Medici — three  golden  balls,  now  too  common  a  sight 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  London.  This  street  was  of  old  the  central  haunt 
of  our  busy  merchants,  who  used  often  to  walk  and  transact  business — 
sometimes  in  great  discomfort,  because  of  the  weather — in  an  open  space 
near  Gracechurch.  Observing  which,  the  agent  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
writing  to  him,  remarked  :  "  What  a  place  London  is,  that  in  so  many 
years  they  have  not  found  the  means  to  make  a  Bourse,  but  must  walk  in 
the  rain  when  it  raineth,  more  like  pedlars  than  English  merchants." 
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From  this  it  happened  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  merchant 
draper,  of  68,  Lombard  Street  yonder, near  the  "Pope's  Head"  Tavern,  where 
of  old  Papal  authorities  sold  wafer  cakes  and  pardons,  lost  his  only  son, 
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sadly  considering  what  he  might 
best  do  with  all  the  fortune  he  had 
amassed,  remembered  the  incon- 
veniences endured  by  London  mer- 
chants, and  thinking  it  a  shame- 
that  the  merchant  citizens  of  Ant- 
werp, with  whom  he  traded  much,, 
should  be  better  accommodated 
than  those  at  home  were,  he  deter- 
mined to  provide  a  large  and  com- 
modious Bourse,  in  which  business 
men  could  meet  daily,  and  so  it  was. 
set  about  and  done  with  all  speed. 
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At  first  it  was  not  well  frequented,  but  soon  we  read  how  Queen- 
Elizabeth  went  in  state  to  visit  Gresham's  Bourse,  and  caused  it 
to  be  proclaimed,  by  sound  of  trumpet  —  the  "Royal  Exchange, 
and   not   otherwise."     Hitherto  the  place  had  been  a  failure,  the  vaults 
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for  the  reception  of  merchandise  being  dark  and  the  shops  unlet,  but 
the  loyal  merchant  so  bestirred  himself,  that  on  this  occasion  it  looked 
bright  and  business-like  enough,  and  afterwards  did  not  fall  far  back,, 
though  at  first  there  were  sundry  shops  where  birdcages,  mouse-traps, 
horse-shoes,  lanterns,  and  Jew's  harps  were  sold,  though  there  were 
also  booksellers,  apothecaries,  dealers  in  armour,  and  goldsmiths.  Soon 
the  better  class  of  shops  began  to  prosper ;   then  unfortunately  the  new 
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Exchange  became  a  resort  for  disreputable  idlers,  instead  of  reputable 
merchants,  while  worthy  citizens  complained  that  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  young  rogues  met  to  shout  and  holloa,  so  that  honest  folk 
could  not  walk  there  for  their  recreation,  whilst  laden  fruit-women 
amused  themselves  in  abusing  each  other,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  passers-by.  Then,  too,  it  seems  that  in  the  vaults  below  was 
"  broyling  of  herringes,  spratts,  and  bacon,  noisome  to  merchants  visiting 
the  Exchange,  while  bear-wards,  advertising  special  baitings,  paraded  up 
and  down  during  business  hours,  to  make  noisy  proclamation  of  their 
entertainments,  drawing  mobs  after  them,  who  laughed  at  the  monkey 
seated  on  the  bear's  back,  or  applauded  the  scraping  of  the  fiddler  by 
which  they  were  accompanied." 

But  by-and-bye  the  Exchange  again  prospered,  and  much  business 
was  transacted  here  until  the  terrible  Plague  came,  during  which  all 
public  business  came  to  such  a  standstill  that  grass  grew  up  between  the 
stones.  Pepys  wrote  feelingly :  "  How  sad  a  sight  it  is  to  see  the  streets 
empty  of  people,  and  very  few  upon  the  'Change,  jealous  of  every  door 
one  sees  shut  up,  lest  it  should  be  the  plague,  and  about  us  two  shops 
in  three,  if  not  more,  generally  shut  up." 

.  On  the  track  of  the  plague  swept  the  great  fire,  which,  as  we  know, 
levelled  the  good  merchants'  Bourse,  shrivelling  up  sundry  effigies  of 
kings,  yet  respecting  the  founder's  statue,  which,  strangely  enough,  passed 
the  fiery  ordeal,  and  was  found  safe  and  sound  amid  the  ruins. 

Little  more  than  a  year  went  by  before  fresh  plans  were  made,  and 
Charles  II.  came  with  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  to  lay  the  foundation 
•of  a  new  building,  and  his  Majesty  was  treated  to  a  "grand  dish  of  fowle 
and  gammones  of  bacon  " — not  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king. 

The  second  Exchange  appears  to  have  been  prosperous  enough.  Addi- 
son declared  there  was  no  place  in  town  he  so  loved  to  frequent ;  and 
Steele  tells  us  how  he  liked  on  'Change  "  to  go  up  stairs  and  pass  the 
shops  of  agreeable  females,  to  observe  so  many  pretty  hands  busy  in  the 
folding  of  ribbons,  and  the  utmost  eagerness  of  agreeable  faces  in  the 
sale  of  patches,  pins,  and  wines  on  each  side  of  the  counter." 

But  after  a  time  Steele  tells  again  how  "  on  evening  'Change  the 
mumpers,  the  halt,  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  your  vendors  of  trash,  apples, 
plums,  your  ragamuffins  and  make-shams,  have  jostled  the  greater  number 
of  honourable   merchants,    substantial  tradesmen,  and    under-masters   of 
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ships  out  of  that  place,  so  what  with  the  din  of  squallings,  oaths,  and 
cries  of  beggars,  men  of  the  greatest  consequence  of  our  city  absent 
themselves  from  the  Royal  Exchange." 

There  was  a  celebrated  clock  here  that  rang  out  four  times  daily 
with  pleasant  chimes,  and  townspeople  as  well  as  country  cousins  lingered 
to  hear,  for  they  played  seven  tunes ;  and  when  on  that  chill  January 
night  the  flames  burst  out  and  destroyed  the  whole  building,  strangely 
enough  it  was  to  the  tune  of  "  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house." 

This  happened  in  1838.  The  present  Exchange  was  opened  by  the 
Queen  with  great  ceremony  in  1844.  Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  laid  the  foundation  stone,  under  which  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tion, ending — 

"May  God,  our  preserver, 

Ward  off  destruction 
From  this  building 
And  the  whole  city." 

It  will  not  delay  us  long  to  peep  into  the  interior  of  the  Exchange, 
which  is  an  open  courtyard,  now  being  roofed  in,  surrounded  by  the 
Merchants'  Walk,  or  ambulatory,  the  ground-floor  consisting  of  Doric 
columns  and  arches ;  above,  columns,  arches  and  windows,  the  key- 
stones decorated  with  the  arms  of  loyal  courtiers.  In  the  angles  are 
the  gilt  statues  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.,  and  round  about  are 
various  public  offices,  of  which  "  Lloyd's  "  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
not  only  in  this  Exchange,  but  also  in  London.  We  must  not  pass  it 
by  unnoted.  As  to  its  purpose,  let  us  refer  back  to  the  days  of  Queen 
Bess.  In  records  of  that  day  we  read  that  "  It  has  been,  time  out  of 
mind,  an  usage  among  merchants,  when  they  make  any  great  adventures 
(specially  to  remote  parts),  to  give  some  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
other  persons,  which  commonly  are  no  small  number,  to  have  from 
them  assurance  made  of  their  goods,  merchandise,  ships,  and  things 
adventured,  or  some  parts  thereof,  at  such  rates  and  in  such  sorts  as 
the  parties  assuring  and  the  parties  assured  can  agree,  which  course 
•of  dealing  is  commonly  termed  a  policy  of  assurance,  by  means  of  which 
•it  cometh  to  pass,  upon  the  loss  or  perishing  of  any  ship,  there  followeth 
not  the  undoing  of  any  man,  but  the  loss  lighteth  rather  easily  upon 
many  than  heavy  upon  few,  and  rather  upon  them  that  adventure  not, 
than     upon     them    that     adventure,     whereby    all     merchants,    specially 
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the  younger  sort,  are  allowed  to  venture  more  readily  and  more 
freely." 

Lloyd,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  kept  a  coffee-house  in  Tower 
Street,  and  often  hearing  underwriters  complain  of  the  loss  resulting 
from  their  being  scattered  at  distances  about  the  City,  he  first  brought 
them  together  at  the  corner  of  Lombard  Street  and  Abchurch  Lane,, 
where  he  held  sales  "  by  the  candle."  On  the  accession  of  George  L, 
Lloyd's  Coffee-house  had  become  the  head-quarters  for  all  matters 
connected  with  shipping  news  and  marine  insurance.  At  present  there 
is  not  a  port  of  any  importance  where  "  Lloyd's "  is  not  represented, 
and  there  is  no  one  engaged  in  extensive  shipping  business  who  is  not 
a  member  or  subscriber.  Here  ships  are  classified  according  to  age,  build,, 
and  seaworthiness,  and  fortunate  is  the  owner  of  a  vessel  classed  Ai  at 
Lloyd's.     Connected  with  this  huge  institution  are  450  underwriters. 

Opposite  the  east  end  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  the  statue  of 
Rowland  Hill,  to  whom  we  owe  our  penny  postage,  and  the  seated 
figure  of  George  Peabody,  the  American  philanthropist,  of  whom  it  has> 
been  aptly  said,  "  he  was  a  man  who  taught  us  in  this  commercial  age, 
which  has  witnessed  the  building  up  of  so  many  colossal  fortunes,  at 
once  the  most  needful  of  lessons :  he  has  shown  us  how  a  man  can  be 
the  master  of  his  wealth  instead  of  being  its  slave."  This  was  the 
merchant  who,  commiserating  the  needy  and  struggling  working  poor  of 
London,  gave  .£350,000  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  "  that  they  might 
with  it  build  them  homes  calculated  to  provide  at  the  lowest  rate  the 
essentials  of  healthfulness,  social  enjoyment,  and  economy."  Surely  it- 
was  well  to  put  this  simple  statue  here  among  us,  for — 

"  To  latest  times  that  homely  form, 
And  that  familiar  kindly  face, 
The  holier  memories  of  man 
Will  with  a  tender  beauty  grace." 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mansion  House  is  Cornhill,  extending 
to  Leadenhall  Market,  near  which  stood  the  old  church  near  the  old 
shaft  or  maypole,  about  which  the  City  youths  and  maidens  had  rare- 
frolics.  In  Cornhill  was  the  Standard,  a  fountain  with  four  spouts,  which 
conveyed  water  from  the  Thames  to  this  corn  market  on  the  hill,  and 
near  by  was  the  first  Coffee-house — one  boasting  on  its  bills  the  virtues  of 
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the  coffee  drink,  "  first  publiquely  made  and  sold  in  England  by  Pasqua 
Rosee,  St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  at  the  sign  of  his  own  Head."  A 
London  coffee-house  sounds  of  very  small  importance  now,  but  before 
the  era  of  newspapers  such  places  were  frequented  by  the  wits  and  beaux 
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of  the  day.  They  are  constantly  referred  to  by  Addison  and  Steele. 
There  were  coffee-houses  where  medical  men  might  be  consulted  ; 
Puritan  coffee-houses,  where  no  oaths  were  heard  ;  Jews'  coffee-houses, 
for  money-changers;  and  Popish  coffee-houses,  in  which,  as  good 
Protestants  absurdly  declared,  Jesuits   planned  over  their  cups   another 
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Great  Fire,  or  cast  silver  bullets  to  kill  King  William.  Persons  asked 
each  other  not  where  they  lived,  but  which  was  the  coffee-house  they 
frequented,  as  to-day  they  would  ask  to  which  club  they  belonged — 
indeed,  they  were  clubs  in  a  day  when  no  others  existed. 

In  Cornhill  was  the  Prison  of  the  Tun,  afterwards  converted  into  a 
conduit  for  Tyburn  water ;  on  one  side  of  this  was  a  cage,  with  a  pair 
of  stocks  in  it,  together  with  a  pillory  for  exposing  roguish  millers  and 
bakers ;  and  as  these  rough  and  ready  instruments  of  punishment  must 
often  be  alluded  to,  being  in  such  constant  use  in  these  City  thorough- 
fares, we  may  as  well  name  a  few  offences  they  were  used  to  shame. 
One  Richard  Quelhogge,  for  instance,  brought  a  pig  that  had  been  lying  by 
the  waterside  of  the  Thames,  and  sold  part  thereof  for  good  meat  in  deceit 
of  the  people,  for  which  it  was  awarded  him  that  he  should  be  put  upon 
the  pillory,  and  the  residue  of  the  said  gammons  burnt  under  him  there. 
Another  culprit,  for  selling  pigeons  not  wholesome  for  man,  was  also- 
pilloried,  and  the  pigeons  burnt  under  his  nose,  while  proclamation  of 
the  offence  was  loudly  made.  We  hear,  too,  that  Richard  White,  of 
Ireland,  did  on  the  Sunday  steal  a  leg  of  mutton  at  the  shambles  of 
St.  Nicholas,  three-halfpence  in  value,  for  which  he  was  adjudged  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  be  put  in  the  pillory  with  the  leg  of  mutton  hung 
from  his  neck,  there  to  remain  half-an-hour,  and  that  the  reason  should 
be  proclaimed. 

In  early  accounts  of  the  pillory  a  large  whetstone,  inscribed  with  the 
nature  of  the  offence  committed,  is  stated  to  have  been  hung  round  the 
culprit's  neck.  This  fact  reminds  me  of  a  "  Lying  Club  "  which  used  to- 
be  held  at  the  "  Bell  "  Tavern,  Westminster.  If  any  member  presumed  to 
speak  the  truth  without  the  preamble  of  "  By  your  leave,  Mr.  President,'^ 
he  was  made  to  pay  for  one  gallon  of  wine.  At  country  feasts,  people 
distinguished  themselves  by  "lying  for  the  whetstone,"  which  was  the 
recognised  emblem  for  lying.  When  a  traveller  boasted  to  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  that  he  had  seen  the  philosopher's  stone,  he  was  met  with  the 
sly  retort,  "  Was  it  a  whetstone  ? "  and  a  curiosity  long  shown  at 
Fulham  Palace  was  such  a  prize,  won  in  a  funny  way  by  good  Bishop^ 
Porteus,  who,  driving  through  a  country  crowd,  was  told  that  it  was 
assembled  to  judge  who  was  to  have  the  "  liar's  whetstone."  The 
indignant  bishop  put  his  head  out  of  window,  and  gave  the  townsmen 
a  severe  lecture  upon  the  sin  and  folly  of  such  a  diversion,  winding  up 
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with  an  emphatic — "/  never  told  a  lie  in  all  my  life,"  whereupon  the 
umpires,  having  consulted  hastily,  handed  him  the  whetstone,  saying 
politely,  "My  Lord,  we  unanimously  adjudge  you  the  prize." 

Cheapside,  still  the  centre  of  the  retail  trade,  is  divided  about  the 
centre  by  King  and  Queen  Streets,  the  former  leading  to  Guildhall, 
the  latter  to  Southwark.  At  one  time  Cheapside,  along  which  Johnny 
Gilpin's  legendary  horse  galloped  at  such  a  rate,  was  the  northern  boundary 
of  Roman  London,  all  beyond  being  ugly  marsh  and  bog.  Here  princely 
tournaments  and  jousts  were  held.  Then  it  became  the  great  market 
of  the  Ward  of  Chepe,  and  a  very  crowded  and  turbulent  part  of  the 
city.  Hogarth  has  shown  us  its  semblance  in  his  "  Industry  and 
Idleness,"  where  the  steady  apprentice,  now  Lord  Mayor,  is  riding 
to  Guildhall  in  state — the  turbulent  "  prentices "  being  ever  ready  to 
answer  to  the  sudden  cry  of  "  Clubs  !  "  or  to  run  jeering  at  various 
ill-doers  in  the  pillory,  or  at  the  wretched  folk  being  cruelly  whipped  at 
the  cart's  tail  along  the  Chepe,  or  to  throw  up  caps  and  join  hands 
round  smoking  piles  of  unworthy  wares,  panniers,  or  wine  measures, 
fizzing  away  to  nought  before  the  eyes  of  discomfited  dealers.  Some- 
times there  was  a  greater  excitement  still,  as  when  the  fishmongers,. 
John  Hansard  and  his  son,  were  beheaded  here  for  trying  to  lop  off 
the  head  of  his  Worshipful  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  had  come  to  part  a 
sudden  fray,  the  scaffold  being  set  up  near  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  opposite 
the  plane  tree  which  still  grows  green  and  fair  at  the  corner  of  Wood 
Street.  This  fine  cross,  to  which  many  came  to  do  penance  in  Roman 
Catholic  times,  and  in  front  of  which  Perkin  Warbeck  sat  in  the  stocks- 
for  a  whole  day,  was,  like  the  one  at  Charing  Cross,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Elinor,  and,  like  it,  restored  and  re-gilt,  or  broken  and  defaced,  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  the  times.  Finally,  it  was  hauled  down  by  the 
Puritans  amid  much  show  of  rejoicing.  There  was  a  tall  may-pole  annually 
set  up  in  Chepe,  until  that  evil  May  Day  which  terminated  in  a  riot 
that  cost  many  lives.  Pepys  tells  of  seeing  a  gibbet  in  Cheapside,  then 
of  the  Chepe  being  all  astir,  because  of  two  'prentices  pilloried,  so- 
that  the  train-bands  had  to  be  called  out.  So  much  is  this  city 
subject  to  be  put  into  a  disarray  about  a  little.  But  it  was  pleasant  to- 
hear  the  boys,  and  particularly  one  very  little  one  that  I  demanded  the 
business  of.  He  told  me  that  it  had  never  been  done  in  the  city  since 
it  was  a    city — two  'prentices  put  in  the  pillory — and  that  it  ought  not 
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SPIRE  OF  ST.  MARY-LE-BOW,  CHEAPSIDE. 


to  be !  "  How  plainly  the  scene 
rises  before  us — the  somewhat  fussy- 
gentleman  and  the  eager  little  citi- 
zen, already  standing  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  injured,  as  he  con- 
sidered the  lawless  youths  to  be. 

Hark  !  there  are  the  ten  bells  of 
famous  Bow  Church,  the  favourite 
bells  of  all  true  Londoners,  ring- 
ing a  merry  peal.  These  were  heard 
by  runaway  Whittington  on  his 
stony  perch  at  Highgate.  The 
church  has  a  tall  spire,  with  a  gilt 
dragon  on  the  vane,  an  old  saw 
concerning  which  ran  thus — 

"  When  the  Gresham  grasshopper 
And  Bowe  dragon  doth  meet, 
On  England's  royal  throne 
No  king  shall  dare  sit." 

It  is  thought  that  the  terrible  spell 
was  dissolved  when,  as  it  happened, 
the  Bowe  Dragon  and  the  Gresham 
Grasshopper  chanced  to  be  sent 
to  the  same  shop  to  be  re-gilt  on 
the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's 
accession,  in  1837. 

To  the  Standard,  the  fountain 
which  was  in  front  of  Bow 
Church,  came  riding,  in  a  rich 
chariot  of  gold,  Elizabeth,  on  her 
first  joyous  progress  through  the 
City,  "  and  on  to  the  Crosse,  made 
fayre  and  well  trimmed,"  as  were 
all  the  quaint  houses  of  lath  and 
plaister,  with  far  projecting  win- 
dows.      Upon    the   porch   of  St. 
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Peter's  stood  the  City  waits,  giving  a  pleasant  noise  as  her  Majesty,  who 
•on  every  side  cast  her  countenance  and  wished  well  to  her  most  loving 
people,  passed  by.  As  the  Queen  passed  the  Cross,  she  had  espied  the 
elaborate  pageant  erected  at  the  little  conduit,  and  asked  what  it  might 
signify.  Being  told  "  that  there  was  placed  Tyme  " — "  Tyme  !  "  quoth  she  ; 
"  and  Tyme  hath  brought  me  hether."  Strange,  indeed,  that  the  lately 
captive  princess  should  be  queening  it  here,  presently  receiving  "the  Byble 
in  Englyshe  "  from  a  child,  which  book  she  received  and  kissed,  and  with 
both  hands  held  to  her  heart. 

Government  lottery-offices  were,  in  later  times,  opened  in  this  neigh- 
hood.  Charles  Lamb  tells  of  a  gentleman  passing  along  Cheapside,  and 
suddenly  seeing  the  figure  1,069,  of  which  number  he  remembered  he  was 
the  sole  proprietor,  flaming  on  the  window  of  a  lottery-office  as  a  prize. 
Flurried  by  this  discovery — not  less  welcome  than  unexpected — he  resolved 
to  walk  round  St.  Paul's,  that  he  might  consider  in  what  way  he  had  best 
communicate  the  happy  tidings  to  his  wife  and  family,  but  on  return- 
ing to  the  shop,  he  observed  that  the  number  was  altered  to  10,069, 
and  upon  inquiry,  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  his  ticket  was  a 
blank,  stuck  in  the  window  by  mistake.  This  calmed  his  agitation  ; 
but  he  always  spoke  of  himself  as  having  once  possessed  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  maintained  that  his  walk  round  St.  Paul's  was  worth  ten 
times  the  purchase-money  of  the  ticket. 

From  the  "  churchyard  "  we  can  at  once  step  into  Cannon  Street,  pass- 
ing on  our  right  hand  the  huge  terminus  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway, 
which  communicates  with  London  Bridge,  and  so  with  the  Continent. 
But  the  great  interest  to  strangers  in  Cannon  Street  lies  in  a  little  shabby 
broken  bit  of  stone,  carefully  set  in  the  wall  of  St.  Swithin's,  the  old 
church  that  Wren  built,  and  where  Dryden  was  married.  'Tis  "  London 
Stone,"  a  fragment  of  that  very  same  milliarium  which  the  Romans  placed 
near  by  to  mark  the  very  centre  of  Londinum.  as  they  called  the  City. 
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ST.  Paul's,  from  blackfriars  bridge. 
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"  Look  for  the  news  Guildhall  affords." 

ND  now  let  us,  turning  from  the  bustle  of  Cheapside,  make  our 
way  to  the  Guildhall.  When  that  terrible  fire,  roaring  backwards 
and  forwards  about  London,  seeking  what  it  might  devour,  raged 
fiercely  in  the  old  Guildhall,  burning,  yet  without  flaring,  "  like  a  bright 
shining  coal,  or  a  palace  of  gold,  or  a  great  building  of  burnished  brass," 
because  the  timber  was  solid  oak,  it  left  the  Crypt  unhurt  and  the  stone 
walls  standing.  The  Hall  was  soon  patched  up,  and  Gog  and  Magog  were 
in  1708  placed  on  their  brackets,  and  divers  statues  looked  down  on  the 
magistrates    silting  in    the  Great  Hall,  which  will  contain  six  to  seven 
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thousand  guests,  and  where  the  Lord  Mayor's  civic  banquets  have  been 
held  ever  since  1501.  Yet  the  place  had  but  a  mean  look  until  1865, 
when  civic  worthies  took  their  u  Hotel  de  Ville "  in  hand,  and  put  a 
fine  new  open  oaken  roof  on  it,  with  a  metal  spire,  just  *such  a  one  as 
was  there  in  ancient  times  ;  they  had  thick  layers  of  whitewash  scraped 
off  the  fair  ornamentation,  and  fine  Gothic  stained-glass  windows  were 
set  up  with  a  carved  husting  at  the  east  end,  to  face  the  elaborate 
Minstrel's  gallery,  where  now  are  perched  the  City  Giants.  Of  course 
these  Guildhall  Giants  are  the  first  things  every  one  looks  for;  as  we 
are  not  soon  satisfied,  we  will  refer  to  them  presently.  We  must  first 
stroll  round  the  various  marble  groups.  Here  is  a  huge  Neptune,  with 
Britannia  in  possession  of  a  shabby  medallion  of  Nelson,  with  which 
she  seems  dissatisfied ;  while  a  "  City  of  London "  turns  her  back  to 
witnesses,  as  she  writes  "  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar  "  on  a  tablet 
Some  one  suggests  that  her  mind  is  not  in  her  work,  as  she  must 
surely  feel  aware  that  the  group  of  which  she  forms  part  was  a  great 
deal  too  dear  at  the  .£4,442  7s.  4d.  paid  for  it.  Near  by  is  that  free 
and  independent  British  citizen,  Alderman  Beckford,  so  rich  that  he 
left  his  son  a  million  of  money  and  ;£  100,000  a  year;  and  whose 
speech  so  confused  King  George  III.  that  "his  Majesty  was  uncertain 
whether  to  sit  still  and  be  silent,  or  pick  up  his  robes  and  hurry  off 
into  his  room."  This  speech  is  engraved  on  the  pedestal,  should  you 
feel  anxious  to  read  what  words  caused  his  Majesty  such  vexation ; 
but  remember  that  the  Alderman  had  presented  a  remonstrance  against 
a  false  election  made  at  Middlesex.  The  King  was  highly  affronted 
at  any  such  appeal,  upon  which  Beckford  spoke  out  his  sentiments,  con- 
cluding with  this  bold  sentence  : — "  Permit  me,  Sire,  to  observe  that  who- 
ever has  already  dared,  or  shall  hereafter  endeavour,  by  false  insinuations 
and  suggestions,  to  alienate  your  Majesty's  affections  from  your  loyal 
subjects  in  general,  and  from  the  City  of  London  in  particular,  and  to 
withdraw  your  confidence  in,  and  regard  for,  your  people,  is  an  enemy 
to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and 
a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution,  as  it  was  established  at  the  glorious 
and  necessary  Revolution."  • 

The  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  a  Roman   toga,  is  condescendingly  leaning 
on   Commerce,    presented    to  him   by  the    City  of    London.      Britannia, 
seated  on   her    Lion,  looks    on,    though    busied    receiving    a    cornucopia 
M  2 
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from  her  children.  William  Pitt,  dressed  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  has  a  monument  near  to  his  father's ;  the  "  Heaven-born 
minister"  is  standing  on  a  rock  next  Apollo,  Mercury,  and   a  lady  on 
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a  dolphin,  while  below  Britannia  sits  on  a  sea-horse,  with  thunderbolt 
and  trident,  apparently  ruling  the  waves  to  her  own  satisfaction.  There 
is  also  a  statue  of  Wellington,  which  cost  nearly  £5,000. 

The   place   is    brimful    of  interesting    memories.      To    this    Guildhall 
came  warlike  and  embarrassed   Henry  V.,  with  his  Queen,  to  a  banquet 
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given  by  Lord  Mayor  Whittington,  the  very  Dick  who  had  turned  and 
turned  again  until  he  three  times  filled  that  honourable  post.  Now  he 
offered  a  sumptuous  feast  to  their  majesties.  Among  the  various  in- 
ventions for  their  entertainment  was  a  large  blazing  fire,  made  entirely  of 
cedar  and  cinnamon,  and  while  the  royal  pair  were  admiring  this  costly 
conceit,  the  story  goes  that  Whittington  advanced,  holding  in  his  hands 
bonds,  some  ^60,000  in  value,  which  he  had  bought  from  the  King's 
creditors,  and  these  bonds  he  flung  into  the  scented  pile  blazing  on 
the  open  hearth.  Well  might  Henry  exclaim,  "Never  had  King  such  a 
subject ! " 

In  this  Hall  Richard  III.,  through  Buckingham,  tried  to  per- 
suade the  citizens  to  name  him  King,  but  they  only  "stared  at  each 
other,  and  looked  deadly  pale  ; "  here  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
husband  were  convicted  ;  here  some  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators 
were  tried  ;  and  hither  came  Charles  I.  to  demand  Hampden  and  other 
"  rebels,"  who  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  City  for  protection.  Crom- 
well and  the  Parliament  dined  here  in  state  when  Charles  was  silenced 
by  death.  Here  also,  on  the  flight  of  James  II.,  the  Lords  declared 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Whittington  paved  the  great  Hall,  built  almshouses  near  by,  and  gave 
largely  towards  a  Guildhall  library.  The  almshouses  are  now  at  High- 
gate,  but  the  books  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  we  know  of  the  fair  and  large  library  is  that  it  became  a  recep- 
tacle for  cloth.  What  would  the  good  Mayor  have  said  could  he  have 
foreseen  the  handsome  modern  "  free  Guildhall  library  and  reading-room," 
which  contains  over  50,000  volumes,  and  many  rare  MSS.,  coins  and 
medals,  and  which  every  day  throws  open  welcoming  doors  to  all  comers  ? 
Below  these  Reading  rooms,  and  level  with  the  ancient  crypt,  is  a  civic 
museum,  full  of  relics  connected  with  ancient  London,  and  well  worth 
any  visitor's  attention. 

On  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  present  Royal  Exchange 
the  workmen,  digging  deep,  came  upon  what  must  surely  have  once 
been  the  very  centre  of  Roman  London  ;  and  in  what  appeared  to  have 
been  first  a  gravel-pit  and  subsequently  a  pond,  found,  mixed  with  rubbish, 
copper,  brass,  and  silver  moneys  of  the  days  of  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Domitian.  Then  also  came  some  of  our 
own  monarchs'  coins,  besides  German,  Flemish,  Danish,  and  Dutch  moneys. 
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There  were  also  fragments  of  Roman  stucco,  delicate  bits  of  Samian  ware> 
tiles,  vases,  and  jars,  all  of  which  are  deposited  in  this  museum,  into 
which  we  descend  by  a  flight  of  steps. 

What  business-like  and  domesticated  folk  those  Romans,  who  deserted 
our  island  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  must  have  been.  What 
ingenious  craftsmen,  and  what  tender  relatives,  if  we  judge  by  such  rem- 
nants of  their  every-day  life  as  lie  thick  about  us  in  this  little  museum, 
where  many  undoubted  relics  of  those  bygone  occupants  of  London 
town  have  been  so  patiently  amassed.  Here  are  the  little  children's 
playthings — whistling  cocks,  dolls,  cups  in  terra-cotta — toys  such  as  our 
children  still  enjoy.  And  here  are  beads,  necklaces,  brooches,  chains  and 
bracelets,  pins  and  knitting  needles  in  bone,  and  combs,  hair-pins,  in  addition 
to  keys  and  tweezers,  some  still  hanging  to  the  housewife's  chatelaine. 
Then  there  are  spoons  and  knives,  but  not  forks  ;  it  was  "  fingers  before 
forks  "  as  yet.  Those  big  hooked  things  were  used  by  gladiators  in  the 
arena,  or  for  sacrificial  purposes  in  the  temples.  Here  lie  workmen's 
gouges,  scales,  augers,  hinges,  saws,  nails,  as  well  as  fish-hooks  from  the 
neighbouring  river's  bank ;  while  from  the  excavations  about  the  Exchange 
come  endless  bronze  styles  (the  steel  pen  of  that  period),  inkhorns,  and 
the  wooden  memorandum  books  on  which  Roman  merchants  noted  their 
hourly  business  arrangements,  and  round  which  we  still  see  faint  traces 
of  the  cord  that  bound  them  together.  The  citizens  attended  to  other 
things  besides  'Change,  for  numerous  are  the  figures  of  their  Lares,  or 
house-gods,  and  the  remains  of  sacrificial  vessels,  and  cinerary  urns, 
some  even  yet  with  bones  in  them.  Here  are  lachrymatories  or  tear- 
bottles,  and  fragments  of  funereal  tablets  brought  from  Basing  Lane  and 
Finsbury  Circus,  especially  a  column  dug  from  the  depths  of  Ludgate 
— a  stone  column  dedicated  "  to  the  God  of  the  Shades,"  by  one 
Anencletus,  of  the  provinces ;  with  an  inscription  telling  of  this  Roman's 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  young  wife  Claudia,  in  very  much  the  same 
pathetic  words  as  we  might  find  on  many  a  modern  English  tomb- 
stone. A  splendid  inlaid  pavement  was  brought  from  a  depth  of  nineteen 
feet  below  the  present  level  of  Bucklersbury,  and  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bishopsgate  the  stone  figure  of  a  Roman  soldier,  near  a  stone 
lion. 

Besides  all  these  wonderments,  we  have  yet  to  see  endless  mediaeval 
and    modern    oddments — from    hatchets    and    spear-heads,    swords   and 
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daggers,  to  quaint    pilgrim    tokens,  and  two-handled  water-bottles,  huge- 
leathern  black-jacks,  and  leathern  wine-measures  of  Robert  Cox,  of  "  Ye 
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Cock  in  Bow-lane,"  ancient   sign-boards,  many  worn   skates   made   from? 
leg-bones  of  horses,  used  by  the  London  citizens  for  skating  on  the  moors 
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about    Finsbury,   and — pride  of    the    museum — signatures    of    Cromwell,. 
Nelson,  and  one  undoubted  "William  Shakespeare." 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  such  things  as  are  here  collected  without 
forgetting  all  about  our  modern  London  town,  and  drifting  back  to  the  old 
times  when  this  very  neighbourhood  was  the  fashionable  suburb  of  Roman 
Londinum,  where  moneyed  patricians  located  themselves  in  fine  villas — 
buildings  such  as  reminded  them  of  their  early  homes  afar  over  the  sea> 
having  lofty  columns,  gay  frescoes,  and  unchangeable  'mosaic  pavements 
all  curves  and  bands,  marvels  of  patience  and  workmanship,  since  dug  up 
in  such  matter-of-fact  places  as  Camomile  Street  and  Crosby  Square,  the 
like  of  which  things  have  also  been  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
Instead  of  hansoms,  drags,  and  omnibuses,  we  should  not  marvel  to 
see  gaily- attired  cha- 
rioteers whisk  past  on 
their  way  to  compete  at 
the  race,  or  fair  dames 
tripping  by  with  the 
golden  youth  of  the  pe- 
riod, chatting  concern- 
ing the  last  gladiatorial 
display  at  the  Amphi- 
theatre, or  the  new  statue 

of  Apollo ;  dark-browed  soldiers,  and  busy,  bustling  slaves  passing  on  their 
way  to  the  City  wall — some  scattered  fragments  of  which  have  at  various 
times  been  discovered.  In  those  days  it  was  fortified  with  massive 
towers  and  bastions ;  beyond  the  wall  there  lay  an  impassable  morass, 
and  beyond  that  a  forest  extending  to  what  we  now  know  as  Highgate 
and  pretty  Muswell  Hill,  so  that  if  you  wished  to  go  northward  from 
the  city,  you  had  first  to  go  eastward  to  Aldgate  or  westward  to  Alders- 
gate,  which  fact  accounted  for  rich  Roman  folk  selecting  retired  parts  of 
the  environs,  in  preference  to  a  bustling  thoroughfare  leading  to  a  city 
outlet.  How  the  foundation  of  this  mighty  city  wall  was  laid,  we  are  told 
on  good  authority.  First,  oaken  piles  were  used,  and  upon  these  was  laid 
a  stratum  of  chalk  and  stones,  and  next  a  course  of  hewn  sandstone, 
finely  cemented  with  a  compound  of  quick-lime,  sand,  and  pounded 
tiles  ;  upon  this  solid  substructure  was  built  the  wall,  composed  of  rag- 
stone  and  flint,  with  layers  of  red  and  yellow,  plain  and  curved  edge  tiles,. 
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the  mortar  throughout  being  quite  equal  in  strength  to  the  tiles,  from 
which  it  could  not  be  separated  except  by  great  force.  As  to  when  this 
famous  Roman  wall  was  raised,  authorities  differ  widely.  Stow  says  it 
could  not  have  been  built  in  296,  u  because  in  that  yeare  when  Alectus 
the  tyrant  was  slain  in  the  field,  the  Frankes  easily  entered  London,  and 
had  sacked  the  same,  had  not  God  of  His  greate  favour  at  the  very  instant 
brought  along  the  river  of  Thames  certaine  bandes  of  Romaine  souldiers, 
who  slew  those  Frankes  in  everie  streete  of  the  cittie;"  on  some 
•doubtful  priestly  authority,  he  also  states  that  Helen,  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  first  walled  the  city  "  aboute  the  yeare  of  Christe,  306." 
Almost  all  we  are  quite  sure  of  is,  that  the  Romans  did  build  this  mighty 
wall,  and  that  they  began  it  on  a  site  near  the  present  Tower,  continued 
it  to  the  Minories,  and  on  to  Aldgate,  thence  forming  a  curve  through  to 
Bishopsgate,  whence  it  ran  in  almost  a  straight  line  to  Cripplegate ; 
thence  with  turns  and  bends  it  approached  Aldersgate,  and  curved  about 
the  back  of  Christ's  Hospital  to  old  Newgate,  southwards  to  Ludgate, 
passing  at  the  back  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Warwick  Square,  and 
Stationers'  Hall  to  Ludgate  Hill ;  whence  it  proceeded  almost  to  the 
Thames,  then  running  parallel  with  the  river  to  the  site  of  the  Tower. 
Studying  the  plan  opposite,  my  cousins  will  be  struck  by  the  exceedingly 
limited  size  of  the  long-ago  Roman  London,  the  relics  of  which  have  been 
interesting  us  so  much.  It  seems  quite  difficult  to  realise  that  this  mighty 
city  wall,  thick  fragments  of  which  lie  before  us,  girdled  about  a  space  no 
larger  than  one  of  our  modern  parks. 

To  so  small  a  beginning  are  we  able  to  trace  the  "  Greater  London  "  of 
to-day,  beside  which  even  proud  Rome  itself,  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient 
world,  sinks  into  insignificance. 

The  Guildhall — to  continue  our  story — has  its  presiding  genii — Gog  and 
Magog — modern  enough  in  themselves,  though  their  story  carries  us  back 
to  the  dim  traditionary  times,  long  before  the  first  Roman  sandal  touched 
British  soil,  when,  as  popular  belief  ran,  "  Troy  Novant,"  or  New  Troy — 
we  call  it  London  now — was  founded  by  Brute,  or  Brutus,  a  descendant 
of  Venus,  and  son  of  that  Antenor  of  Troy  who,  when  that  city  was 
sacked  by  the  Greeks,  fled  to  Italy  and  founded  Patavium.  This  Brutus 
being  warlike  and  adventurous,  engaged  the  Gauls  to  aid  him,  and 
successfully  invaded  our  island,  landing  on  that  part  of  our  coast  where  now 
stands  busy  Southampton.     This  is  one  version  of  the  origin  of  our  city, 
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yet  perhaps  you  may  prefer  another,  given  in  Caxton's  Chronicles,  printed 
in  1480.  It  is  certainly  much  more  amusing,  and  even  more  unlikely, 
but  it  accounts  for  Gog  and  Magog,  and  for  their  presence  in  this  spot. 

Once    upon    a   time — so 'all    wonder-stories   commence — there   was  a 
king — and  a  queen  too,  doubtless — who  had  a  lovely  daughter.     Nay,  I 
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mean  they  had  thirty  and  three  daughters,  all  lovely  no  doubt,  but  all 
dreadfully  strong-willed  and  wrong-headed.  No  wonder  their  father 
was  very  glad  when  thirty  and  three  suitors — all  kings — fell  in  love 
with  the  princesses,  and  offered  to  marry  them  off-hand.  It  was  not 
the  custom   in   those   good   old   times  to  ask   the   lady's    "yes,"    so   the 
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papa  at  once  gave  thirty  and  three  rapturous  consents,  and  fixed  the 
earliest  day  for  the  thirty  and  three  weddings  to  take  place,  that  one 
ceremony  and  one  outlay  might  see  all  his  girls  settled.  But,  oh !  the 
good  king  had  reckoned  without  his  host — of  princesses — who,  incensed 
at  finding  themselves  wedded  with  great  show  of  state,  settled  the  diffi- 
culty by  each  one  murdering  her  unsuspicious 
bridegroom  on  the  evening  of  the  marriage 
day.  Here  was  a  lesson  to  tyrannical  fathers. 
This  one,  not  very  well  knowing  what  to  do 
with  so  refractory  a  family,  whose  presence 
soon  became  insupportable,  put  the  blood- 
stained brides  on  board  a  well-provisioned 
vessel,  and  sent  them,  with  anything  but  a 
paternal  blessing,  to  seek  their  fortunes,  or 
to  drown,  as  the  ocean  gods  might  decree. 
The  boat  sailed,  on,  and  on,  and  on,  for 
weeks  and  months,  through  storm  and  tem- 
pest, until  at  last  it  reached  a  fair  island 
with  shining  white  cliffs,  and  here  the 
wretched  band  of  fierce  and  reckless  ladies 
landed,  and  here  they  lived  for  long  years,, 
and  here  they  met  with  strange  visionary 
beings  who  became  their  husbands,  and 
whom  it  was  qui#te  impossible  to  harm,  for 
they  were  a  kind  of  demon,  suitable  only 
for  such  heartless  wives.  They  were  the 
fathers  of  gigantic  sons,  who  ruled  in  the 
island  they  called  Albion,  after  the  giant 
son  of  the  eldest  of  the  widowed  band,  until 
And  now  comes  the  part  of  this  veracious 
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the  advent  of  Prince  Brutus, 
history  where  these  our  Guildhall  Giants  figure.  Having  landed  on  this 
island,  Brutus — so  we  are  told  in  a  little  book  sold  at  the  "  Looking  Glass 
on  London  Bridge"  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  the  year  1735 — 
prepared  to  make  himself  at  home  on  it,  when  Albion,  getting  intel- 
ligence thereof,  raised  his  followers,  and  with  his  brothers,  Gog  and 
Magog,  came  to  expel  the  intruders,  who  must  have  felt  somewhat  aghast 
at   the   sight,  for,  as  we  know,  they  were   men  of  gigantic   stature  and 
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vast  strength,  bearing,  instead  of  swords  and  lances,  huge  clubs  of  knotty 
oak,  battle-axes,  strong  whirl-bats  of  iron,  and  globes  full .  of  spikes 
fastened  to  a  long  pole  by  a  chain.  With  these,  encountering  Brutus, 
a  most  fearful  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  invaders  were  worsted 
and  slain,  or  forced  to  retreat,  to  the  great  triumph  of  the  gigantic 
men,  who  thereupon  retired 
to  sleep. 

But  here  came  the  triumph 
of  wit  against  size  and  muscle, 
for  Brutus,  instead  of  regaining 
his  ship  and  flying  from  these 
inhospitable  coasts,  took  heart 
of  grace ;  and  finding  he  and 
his  stood  no  chance  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  encounter  with  such 
prodigies  of  nature,  set  all  men 
to  work  in  the  night  digging 
a  deep  trench,  into  which  he 
put,  endways,  sharp  -  pointed 
stakes,  and  covered  them  well 
with  boughs  and  earth  and 
leaves,  and  over  all  strewed 
soft  brown  earth,  on  which  were 
tracks,  well  studied  by  his 
weary  soldiers.  Next  day  the 
battle  began  again.  The  giants, 
led  by  Prince  Albion,  were 
most  eager  to  chase  the  in- 
vaders   into    the    sea,    towards 

which,  indeed,  they  soon  began  to  retreat.  They  really  were  but  re- 
tiring beyond  their  trench,  and  once  there,  assaulted  the  enemy  with 
darts  in  a  manner  they  were  not  acquainted  with,  so  that  many  were 
slain.  However,  Albion  encouraging  his  followers  by  voice  and  example, 
they  rushed  impetuously  forward,  and  falling  headlong  many  perished 
in  the  trenches,  and  the  enemy,  shooting  their  arrows  very  thick, 
caused  such  damage  that  the  giants,  in  a  wild  stampede,  turned  and 
fled    right   away   as   far   as    Cornwall.      Then    they   must    have    rallied, 
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for  there  Prince  Albion  was  slain  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  by  the 
valiant  Brutus,  while  his  two  huge  brothers,  Gog  and  Magog,  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the  place  where  London  now 
stands,  and  where,  upon  those  elevations  on  the  side  of  the  river  Thames,, 
the  conquering  Brutus  founded  his  New  Troy,  and  building  a  palace, 
where  this  Guildhall  now  stands,  caused  his  two  captives  to  be  chained 
to  the  gate  as  porters,  in  memory  of  which  it  is  held  that  their  effigies 
were  afterwards  set  up  as  they  now  appear. 

Perhaps,  cousin,  you  may  think  you  have  been  wasting  time  reading 
such  fables.  Yet  there  is  the  figure  of  the  elder  giant  holding  a 
"  globe  full  of  spikes,  fastened  to  a  long  pole  by  a  chain,"  and  in  a 
memorial  presented  to  Henry  IV.,  and  now  in  the  Tower,  all  this  is 
advanced  as  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  and  dignity  of  the  City 
of  London. 

The  effigies  which  preceded  those  we  now  see  were  made  of  wicker- 
work.  These  terrible  original  Giants  had  the  honour  yearly  to  grace 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  being  carried  at  the  time  of  the  pageants,  and 
then  safely  re-mounted  on  their  perches  till,  by  reason  of  their  very 
great  age,  old  Time,  assisted  by  mice,  had  partly  eaten  them  up.  They 
had,  therefore,  to  give  way  to  the  two  substantial  ogres  that,  at  the 
City's  charge,  were  formed  and  fashioned  by  Captain  Richard  Sanders, 
of  Cheapside ;  and,  after  he  had  completely  finished,  clothed,  and  armed 
them,  they  were  immediately  advanced  to  the  lofty  stations  they  now 
occupy. 

On  leaving  Guildhall,  we  may  as  well  ramble  off  to  where — 

"St.  Paul's  high  dome  amidst  the  vassal  bands 
Of  neighbouring  spires  a  regal  chieftain  stands." 

One  thing  must  occur  to  every  thoughtful  person  suddenly  turning  from 
the  rattle  and  din  of  "  the  Churchyard  "  into  the  quiet  nave  of  this  great 
cathedral,  open  at  all  times  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  that  is,, 
its  lightness  and  brightness,  forming  such  a  complete  contrast  to  the  effect 
produced  upon  a  visitor  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Here,  on  a  summer's  day, 
the  sunshine  streams  in  boldly,  showing  off,  and  lighting  up  every  corner 
of  the  vast  building.  And  it  is  vast,  measuring  from  east  to  west  500  feet ; 
the  breadth  of  its  transept  is  250  feet;  its  choir  is  165  feet  long,  and  the 
height,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  370  feet.     No  one,  I 
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should  imagine,  ever  thinks  of  length  and  breadth  in  the  Abbey ;  but  here 
one  feels  quite  interested  in  such  matters.  The  eye  is  not  carried  away  by 
interlacing  lines,  nor  puzzled  with  deep  and  dim  recesses,  in  which  may 
be  hidden  carved  wonderments  of  half-effaced  legends  and  effigies  of  the 
silent  dead  ;  nothing  here  is  shadowed  or  suggested,  or  even  much  glorified 
by  the  modern  stained-glass  windows,  for  all  looks  so  matter-of-fact  and  new. 
Standing  under  the  vast  dome,  we  gaze  straight  through  the  long  perspec- 
tive of  the  nave,  losing  no  detail  of  this  "  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence," 
for  there  is  no  mystery  about 
any  part  of  it ;  one  lofty  rounded 
arch  succeeds  another ;  the  walls 
are  of  white  Portland  stone,  the 
monuments  are  of  white  marble, 
the  pavement  is  lozenged  black 
and  white.  Far  above  are  two 
mosaics  with  golden  backgrounds, 
representing  Isaiah  and  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  sundry  bare  spaces  for 
more  prophets  and  evangelists ; 
above  them,  again,  is  a  line  of 
golden  railing,  round  a  dome 
painted  in  eight  compartments, 
by  Thornhill,  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  Paul,  of  which  dome, 
I  am  told  that  its  diameter  is 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  cupola 

of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  being  as 
high  as  twice  its  diameter,  the  architect  wisely  adopted  for  this  a  diameter 
and  a  half,  and  so  attained  perfection.  The  whole  vault  of  the  cathedral 
consists  of  twenty-four  cupolas,  cut  off  so  as  to  be  semi-circular,  with 
segments  to  join  the  great  arches  one  way,  these  being  cut  across  with 
elliptical  cylinders  to  let  in  the  upper  light  of  the  nave,  which  nave  is- 
divided  into  three  portions — a  middle  and  two  side  aisles — by  rows  of 
pillars,  a  division  which  Wren,  it  is  said,  protested  strongly  against,  feel- 
ing it  to  be  injurious  to  the  general  effect.  The  apse,  or  eastern  end  of 
the  church,  is  semicircular,  one  of  the  few  ornaments  being  a  crown  with 
the  letters  "  W.  M.,"  showing  that  this  part  was  only  finished  in  the  reigr* 
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of  William  and  Mary.  On  certain  State  occasions  Royalty  has  visited 
"  new  St.  Paul's."  Hither  came  Good  Queen  Anne — not  that  she  ever  did 
much  to  distinguish  herself  as  such — visiting  the  city  church  no  fewer 
than  seven  times  in  state,  coming  with  great  show,  and  courtly  lords  and 
ladies  all  in  their  bravery,  to  render  up  thanks  officially,  while  the  bells 


st.  paul's  (western  end). 

boomed  loud  amens  for  glorious  successes  abroad — such  as  Oudenarde 
and  Malplaquet,  and  Ramillies  and  Blenheim,  which  last  puts  us  in  mind 
of  those  children's  inquiries — 

"  Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 
and  the  old  peasant's  evasive  answer — 

"'Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlboro'  won 
And  our  good  Prince  Eugene'  — 
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*  Why,  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing/ 

Said  little  Wilhelmine. 
4  Nay,  nay,  my  little  girl/  quoth  he, 

*  It  was  a  famous  victory.' " 

For  seven  such  famous  victories  did  her  Majesty  come  to  offer  public 

thanksgiving,  but  ere  the  peace  of  Utrecht  she  sickened  and  was  not  able 

to  come  again,  though  both  Houses 

attended ;    and    4,000    London 

Charity  -  children    were    ranged 

about  the  Churchyard,  just  where 

now    is   to    be    seen    a    replica 

(or  copy)  of  the  statue  of  that 

same   Queen   Anne,   which    was 

erected  shortly  afterwards    at    a 

cost,  exclusive  of  the  marble,  of 

.£1,130.     King  George  I.  visited 

St.  Paul's    once,  but    after    that 

it  had  no  more  royal  visitors  for 

seventy  years  ;  then  the  bells  rang 

a  welcome  to  George  III.,  who, 

poor   old   man !    had   long  been 

ailing  in  body  and  mind.    Now  it 

was  announced  he  was  restored 

to  health,  and  in  the  great  joy  of 

his  heart  he  came  hither  with  his 

wife    and    children    to    offer    up 

thanks. 

As  to  later  occasions,  every 
cousin  knows  all  about  the  hearty 
Thanksgiving     of     1872,    which 

brought  so  many  within  and  about  these  walls  —  a  good  time,  the 
authorities  thought,  to  get  up  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
complete  the  decorations  of  the  interior,  but  the  bill  threatened  to  be 
so  overwhelming  that  no  one  felt  enthusiastic  enough  to  aid  the  scheme, 
though  now  I  believe  there  is  serious  talk  of  taking  the  matter  in 
hand. 

Next,  for  some  mention  of  the  noble  dead  that  lie  entombed  in  the 
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Crypt  below,  or  whose  names  figure  on  the  monuments  about  us.  It  is 
well  understood  that  while  "  the  Abbey "  is  set  aside  for  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  statesmen,  naval  and  military  heroes  are  buried  here  in  the 
heart  of  our  London  town.  Some  of  the  monuments  have  an  un-English 
appearance,  because  of  a  fancy  our  Georgian  sculptors  had  for  Pagan 
divinities  and  far-fetched  Roman  emblems,  in  no  way  according  with 
the  characters  of  the  Britons  represented.  The  first  honoured  name 
inscribed  was,  as  it  should  have  been,  Wren's.  We  shall  find  it  on  a 
black  slab  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Crypt  ;  there  is  also  a  Latin 
inscription,  in  large  gold  letters,  over  the  north-western  entrance.  It 
may  be  rendered  into  English  thus : — 

"  Beneath  lies  CHRISTOPHER  WREN,  the  builder  of  this  church,  and  of  this 
city,  who  lived  upwards  of  ninety  years,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  public  good. 
Reader,  if  thou  seekest  his  monument,  look  around ! " 

A  beautiful  idea  indeed ;  one  which  made  Leigh  Hunt  exclaim  enthu- 
siastically— "  The  reader  does  look  around,  and  the  whole  interior  of 
the  cathedral,  which  is  finer  than  the  outside,  seems  like  a  magnificent 
vault  over  his  single  body." 

London  town  is  proud  of  this  unequalled  "  new  St.  Paul's,"  as  it 
was  long  termed,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  old  St.  Paul's "  destroyed 
by  the  fire.  It  was  completed  in  1710,  under  one  architect,  one 
master-mason,  and  one  bishop,  Compton — a  portrait  of  whom  can  be 
seen  in  the  library  above.  He  chose  for  the  text  of  the  first  sermon 
preached  in  these  walls :  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  to  me,  Let  us 
go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The  cathedral  took  thirty-five  years 
to  build,  and  cost  £747,954,  mostly  raised  from  a  City  duty  on  coals. 
Good  old  Sir  Christopher,  though  he  had  had  much  trouble,  heartache, 
and  disappointment  over  it,  through  the  ignorance  and  ill-will  of 
others,  ever  loved  the  noble  building  that  had  grown  up  under  his  eyes 
and  hands ;  and  even  when  an  old  man  of  eighty-five,  would  come 
every  year  from  his  seclusion  at  Hampton  Court  to  gaze  upon  it 
once  again.  Yet  he  had  not  been  made  much  the  richer  through  it,, 
as  he  received  but  £200  a  year  for  his  important  share  of  the  work. 
Yet  for  this,  as  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  remarked,  "  he  was  con- 
tent to  be  hoisted  in  a  basket  three  times  a  week  to  the  top  of  St- 
Paul's." 
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This  statue  of  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  with  broken  chains  and 
fetters  at  his  feet,  was  the  first  admitted  to  soften  "  the  sullen  grandeur 
of  St.  Paul's."  Everything  of  the  kind — even  to  the  liberal  offer  made 
by  Reynolds,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  several  Academicians,  to  paint 
certain  scriptural  pictures  gratis  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  cathedral's 
bare  walls — had  been  hitherto  refused  by  the  authorities,  under  the  absurd 
plea  that  popular  feeling  would  be  offended  by  the  idea  that  popery  and 
the  saints  were  again  to  be  admitted  into  our  churches ;  and  this  was 
said  as  late  as  1774. 

Dr.  Johnson's  statue  was  next  placed  near  the  north  choir  aisle ; 
naturally  it  is  an  object  of  great  interest  and  attention.  My  cousin 
and  myself  agree  that  it  does  not  represent  our  Dr.  Johnson,  though 
it  may  to  a  certain  extent  justify  Wilcox's  advice  to  the  then  young 
aspirant  for  literary  fame,  that  he  had  better  "  Go,  buy  a  porter's  knot." 
Dr.  Johnson  was  in  person  rugged  and  unwieldy,  and  of  almost 
Herculean  stature ;  in  conversation  he  was  dictatorial  and  overbearing, 
and  somewhat  intolerant  in  his  opinions ;  but  although  his  rudeness 
might  sometimes  seem  to  trespass  on  the  bounds  of  kindliness,  yet 
there  were  a  warmth  of  affection  and  a  fund  of  benevolence  in  his  nature 
which  showed  themselves  through  the  stern  and  rugged  garb  they  assumed  ; 
this  made  one  of  his  friends  observe  "that  Johnson  had  nothing  of  the 
bear  but  his  skin."  Who  can  fancy  the  learned  Doctor,  as  described  in  a 
guide-book,  "standing  in  a  Roman  toga,  with  the  right  arm  and  breast 
naked,  and  in  an  attitude  of  intense  study  ?  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  is  mingled  with  severity,  as  being  most  suitable  to  his 
vigour  of  thinking  and  the  variously- complexioned  character  of  his 
works ;  he  appears  leaning  against  a  column,  to  express  the  firmness 
of  his  mind,  and  the  stability  of  his  maxims."  All  very  true,  perhaps, 
but  some,  gazing  first  at  Howard's  keys,  and  next  at  Johnson's  attitude, 
are  apt  to  take  the  pair  for  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

In  a  corresponding  angle  below  the  dome  stands  the  statue  of 
learned  Sir  William  Jones,  holding  in  one  hand  a  roll  inscribed  "Plan  of 
the  Asiatic  Society/'  the  other  resting  on  some  translations  he  made.  At 
the  base  of  the  north-west  pier  is  a  figure  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
his  LL.D.'s  gown.  He  was  buried  in  the  Crypt  beneath  in  1792;  and, 
looking  at  the  flowing  Latin  epitaph  to  the  prince  of  painters,  we  re- 
member Goldsmith's  elegant  lines — 
N  2 
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"  Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to 
tell  you  my  mind, 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better 
behind  ! 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resist- 
less, and  grand, 

His  manners  were  gentle,  com- 
plying, and  bland. 

Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every 
part, 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  man- 
ners our  heart. 

In  the  south  transept  is 
the  monument  of  Nelson. 
On  the  cornice  of  the 
pedestal  are  engraved  three 
significant  names — Copen- 
hagen, Nile,  and  Trafalgar. 
The  Admiral  leans  on  an 
anchor.  On  one  side 
Britannia  points  out  their 
great  exemplar  to  two 
young  seamen  ;  on  the 
other,  the  British  lion  guards 
the  monument.  'Tis  already 
difficult  to  realise  what  an 
amount  of  sorrowful  ex- 
citement the  funeral  of  that 
beloved  sailor-chief,  dying 
at  the  moment  he  had 
secured  so  decisive  a  vic- 
tory, caused  throughout 
England,  and  how  eager 
every  one  was  to  award  a 
national  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  man  who  spared 
every  one  but  himself. 
Thirty  -  seven    years    after 
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Waterloo,    the    remains   of  "  The   Most    High    Mighty  and    Most    Noble 

Prince  Arthur,  Duke  and  Marquis  of  Wellington,  Marquis  of  Douro,  Earl 

of  Wellington,  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera  and  of  Wellington,  and 

Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 

Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  one  of 

Her  Majesty's   Most  Honourable   Privy  Council,  and  Field  Marshal  and 

Commander-in-Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces,"  were  brought  to  rest  in  the 

crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  where  they  lie  in  a  porphyry  sarcophagus,  on  which 

we  read — 

Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington, 

Born  May  1st,  1769,  died  September  14th,  1852. 

On  the  day  of  that  great  State  funeral,  when  the  coffin,  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  was  lowered  through  the  centre  of  the  floor  under  the  dome, 
it  rested  on  Nelson's  tomb,  where  it  remained  for  more  than  a  year. 

Only  a  few  steps  from  the  resting-place  of  "  Horatio  Viscount  Nelson," 
to  that  of  "  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington  !  "  One  cannot  but  be  reminded  of 
Tennyson's  lines,  in  which  Nelson  asks — 

"  Who  is  he  that  cometh  like  an  honoured  guest 
With  banner  and  with  music,  with  soldier  and  with  priest, 
With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on  my  rest?" 

And  the  answer  from  a  thousand  hearts — 

"  Mighty  seaman,  this  is  he, 
Was  great  by  land,  as  thou  by  sea  ! 
Thine  island  loves  thee  well,  thou  famous  man, 
The  greatest  sailor  since  the  world  began  ! 
Now  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums, 
To  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes  ; 
For  this  is  he, 
Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea  !  " 

The  end  of  the  Crypt  is  draped  with  all  the  emblazoned  sable  hanging 
that  was  used  at  Chelsea  Hospital  during  the  lying-in-state.  Looking 
at  the  huge  bronze  funeral  car,  we  are  reminded  of  that  chill  wintry 
morning  when  in  the  parade-ground  at  the  Horse  Guards  the  coffin  was 
placed  on  it,  and  to  solemn  music  was  taken  along  the  Mall,  past 
Buckingham  Palace,  where  the  Royal  Family  kept  their  mournful  watch. 
But  we  are  in  the  nave  again,  where  passing  from  one  monument 
to  another  is  very  like   turning  over  an  old  "  story-book   of  the  wars," 
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where  on  every  page  we  read  a  familiar  name  that  gives  a  clue  to  some 
deed  of  heroism.  Opposite  to  Nelson  is  Lord  Cornwallis,  standing  in 
his  robes  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter — a  very  grand  and 
elaborate  tomb,  in  which  figure  Europe  and  the  Ganges.  Near  this  is  a 
tablet  by  Westmacott,  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Cooke  of  the  Bellerophon, 
the  description  of  which  reads  somewhat  oddly — "  Britannia,  mourning 
her  hero,  is  consoled  by  one  of  her  children  bringing  her  the  trident, 
while  another  is  playfully  bearing  her  helmet." 

Here  we  are  at  a  door  by  the  South  Transept,  at  which  we  take 
our  ticket  for  a  flight  to  the  Whispering  Gallery  and  other  unknown 
heights,  even  to  the  golden  ball  itself,  which  we  are  told  will  hold 
any  twelve  persons  venturesome  enough  to  travel  so  far,  and  willing 
to  pay  two  shillings  for  the  privilege  of  having  been  "  up  St.  Paul's  " — 

"  Whose  sky-like  dome 
Hath  typified  by  reach  of  daring  art 
Infinity's  embrace." 

No  guide  is  needed,  as  we  cannot  possibly  get  astray.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  cry  "Excelsior!"  and  like  the  princes  in  the  fairy  tales,  to  go 
up,  and  up,  and  up,  two  hundred  and  sixty  corkscrew  stairs  to  begin 
with.  That  sounds  breathless  work,  but  the  stairs — steps  I  might  have 
said — are  broad  and  shallow  enough  for  any  one  to  mount  easily.  Indeed, 
I  am  told  this  easy  staircase  is  closely  copied  from  that  at  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  up  which  the  pope  rides  to  bestow  his  benediction  on  the 
crowd  of  faithful  collected  below.  Besides,  half-way  up  to  the 
Whispering  Gallery  we  turn  aside  to  our  right,  stepping  into  broad 
stone  passages,  echoing  and  lively  with  the  pleasant  trill  of  cheery 
canary  birds,  which  a  solitary  black-capped  ticket-taking  hermit  keeps 
for  sweet-  company's  sake.  A  few  steps  and  we  are  shown  into  the 
Library,  containing  all  that  is  left  of  Wren's  original  design,  some  lovely 
wood  carving,  plenty  of  books,  and  sundry  MSS.  and  documents,  saved  from 
the  old  monastic  library  treasures,  over  which  one  would  like  to  linger 
and  pore,  being  naturally  more  interested  in  their  illuminations  than  in 
the  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  pieces  of  wood  that, 
skilfully  inlaid  without  a  single  nail  or  peg,  form  the  flooring  of  this  room. 
The  Library,  we  are  shown,  can  also  be  reached  by  means  of  the  geome- 
trical well  staircase,  consisting   of  ninety   stone  steps,  hanging  together 
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somehow,  and  sacred  to  grave  clerical  students  not  likely  to  stumble  or 
turn  giddy.  Then  for  the  remainder  of  our  two  hundred  and  sixty 
stairs,  and  we  are  in  the  longed-for  Whispering  Gallery,  forming  the  base 
of  the  huge  cupola,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  in  circum- 
ference. Here  another  anchorite  receives  us  rather  grimly,  and  having 
shown  off  the  whisper — how  one  longs  to  shriek,  or  sing,  or  bang  some- 
thing, just  to  hear  whatever  that  would  sound  like — seems  in  a  hurry 
to  be  rid  of  us.  He  evidently  does  not  like  folk  to  whisper,  and 
wants  to  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Whether  he  thinks 
we  shall  wear  out  the  acoustic  wonders  of  the  Gallery  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  to  any  question  he  only  answers  by  pointing  to  the  upper  gal- 
lery out  of  his  way.  Yet  he  does  not  hinder  us  from  getting  a  view, 
over  the  double  railing,  of  tire  wonderful  area  beneath.  How  very 
different  a  view  from  that  we  had  on  our  entrance  !  How  dwarfed  it 
all  seems  now — the  stalls  and  lectern,  the  sounding-board  and  benches, 
and  the  people  passing  to  and  fro  or  taking  their  places  for  service.  In 
old  times  clergy  only  were  admitted  into  the  choir  of  a  cathedral  or 
chancel  of  a  church,  the  laity  remaining  in  the  nave  during  the  whole 
service.  It  was  thought  a  great  favour  when,  in  1630,  the  magistrates  of 
London  were  admitted  into  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  ladies  being  excluded 
for  at  least  another  century;  but  now  in  the  very  centre  of  the  north 
range  of  stalls — all,  by-the-bye,  carved  by  Grinling  Gibbons — is  the  Lord 
Mayor's  stall,  adorned  with  various  civic  devices  and  the  sword  and  mace, 
while  opposite  is  the  Bishop's  stall  with  the  old  episcopal  emblem  above 
it — "A  pelican  feeding  her  young  from  her  own  breast." 

It  may  interest  my  cousin,  while  resting  in  this  Gallery,  to  hear  that 
the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  consists  of  the  dean,  four  canons-residentiary, 
thirty  prebendaries,  eight  minor  canons,  and  six  vicars  choral  ;  that  every 
morning  at  eight  o'clock  service  is  held  in  the  little  chapel  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave,  and  that  there  is  a  choral  service  twice  a  day,  at  ten  and 
four  o'clock.  When  necessary,  the  dome  is  lighted  by  a  circle  of  gas-lights 
running  all  round  the  Whispering  Gallery.  A  sermon  is  preached  annually  in 
May  in  behalf  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  when  the  archbishop  and  bishops, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  and  occasionally  some  one  of  the 
Royal  Family,  attend.  Of  old  there  was  a  grand  performance  of  sacred 
music  on  this  occasion,  and  no  one  was  admitted  unless  he  contributed 
gold  ;  but  now  the  public  enter  freely,  though  expected  to  give  to  the  cause. 
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Once  more,  ei  Excelsior ! "  We  have  to  make  our  way  to  the  Golden? 
Gallery,  as  the  path  round  the  lantern  is  called,  by  a  worn  and  narrow 
stair,  and  we  pass  under  the  outer  dome  to  reach  the  Gallery.  Very 
narrow  and  steep  and  shaky  do  the  steps  feel  at  last :  we  cannot  help- 
hazily  wondering  how  we  shall  ever  get  down  them  again ;  but  as  such 
things  must  have  an  end,  here  we  are  at  the  base  of  the  lantern,  and 
thankful  to  rest  a  while  in  that  solid  Golden  Gallery,  that  looks  such  a 
slight  thing  from  below.  Up,  and  up  again,  560  steps  in  all  from  the 
bottom,  not  all  as  easy  as  the  first  wooden  ones  ;  but  here  we  are  at  last, 
in  the  outer  gallery  which  surmounts  the  dome.  Round  us  is  a  tall  stone 
balustrade,  through  which  puffs  plenty  of  fine  fresh  air — the  grimy  London 
smoke-fog  has  not  obscured  the  fair  white  Portland  stone  up  here  ;  for  the 
Cathedral,  as  one  is  apt  to  forget  below,  was  once  white  all  over,  only  it 
would  never  be  known  except  by  getting  up  among  the  pigeons  in  these 
regions.  All  round  and  about  we  see  a  glorious  panorama.  The  morning 
light  glitters  on  the  far-away  Crystal  Palace,  and  tips  the  northern  heights. 
Close  below  lies  the  City,  its  bridges,  stations,  and  the  spires  of  its  principal 
buildings  gathered  close  about  our  feet,  while  in  the  far  distance  the 
round  tower  of  Windsor  can  be  plainly  distinguished.  Old  Stow  long  aga 
wrote,  "  from  this  tower,  when  ye  wethar  is  cleare,  may  easily  be  descryed 
Poll's  steple  ; "  yet  the  old  "  steple  "  was  not  so  high  as  the  present  one. 

Once  here,  we  sit  long,  dreamily  gazing  down  at  opulent,  enlarged, 
and  still  increasing  London,  and  presently  think  of  wise  old  Johnson's 
words  anent  our  metropolis :  "  How  different  a  place  London  is  to  different 
people.  A  politician  thinks  of  it  merely  as  a  seat  of  government,  a  grazier 
as  a  vast  market  for  cattle,  a  mercantile  man  as  a  place  where  a  prodigious 
deal  of  business  is  done  upon  'Change,  a  dramatic  enthusiast  as  the  grand 
scene  of  theatrical  entertainments,  a  man  of  pleasure  as  an  assemblage  of 
taverns  ;  but  the  intellectual  man  is  struck  with  it  as  comprehending  the 
whole  of  human  life  in  all  its  variety." 

From  the  far  distance  our  eyes  travel  back  to  this  dome,  which  is 
formed  chiefly  of  wood,  covered  with  lead.  It  has  more  or  less  puzzled 
us  all  the  way.  Though  assured  to  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  lurking; 
feeling  that  the  ceiling  corresponded  very  nearly  indeed  with  the  roof; 
but  now  'tis  clearly  seen  that  the  inner  structure  is  much  lower  than 
the  external  dome,  though  they  nearly  meet  at  the  base.  In  the  space 
between  is  a  wonderfully  strong  cone  of  bricks,  which  carries  the  external 
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lantern,  to  all  appearance  an  airily  light  affair,  a  mere  toy,  which, 
however,  weighs  some  700  tons,  being  crowned  with  a  ball  ;  the  ball,  six 
feet  in  diameter,  object  of  all  our  ambitions  to  reach,  being  surmounted 
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by  a  cross,  emblem  of  the  faith,  of  shining  gilt  copper,  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  weighing  3,360  lbs.  On  our  downward  trip  we  call  upon 
Great  Paul,  a  noisy  personage  who,  since  1883,  has  dwelt  in  a  draughty 
cell  in  charge  of  Hermit  No.  3,  who  also  looks  after  others  of  the 
family. 

This  hermit  is  a  somewhat  more    conversational   personage  than  his 
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brethren.  He  knows  almost  to  an  ounce  the  weight  of  his  charge.  He 
modestly  points  out  its  solidity,  and  tells  how  every  day,  at  one  precisely, 
it  sounds,  but  on  Sundays  for  every  service,  and  on  occasions  of  public 
rejoicing  almost  the  whole  day  long. 

Then,  this  good  anchorite,  deafened  by  too  much  communion 
with  bells,  shows  us  the  clock,  which  has  two  faces,  one  looking  south, 
one  looking  west,  each  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  with  minute  hands  ten  feet, 
•and  hour  hands  six  feet  long,  pointing  to  figures  twenty-six  inches  in 
length  ;  but  with  all  due  respect  for  Great  Paul,  its  16  tons  14  cwts.  2  qrs.  and 
19  lbs.  weight,  its  clapper,  7  feet  9  inches  in  length,  and  its  note  in  E  flat, 
we  like  to  remember  that  St.  Paul's  possessed  a  (t  big  bell "  at  the  time 
immemorial  when  the  citizens  claimed  the  eastern  part  of  the  Churchyard  as 
the  place  of  assembly  for  their  wardmotes.  "  In  the  great  steeple  there  situate 
— some  say  where  now  is  St.  Paul's  School — was  the  common  bell,  which 
being  there  rung,  all  the  inhabitants  might  then  hear  and  come  together." 
Henry  VIII.,  with  his  usual  recklessness,  staked  and  lost  the  citizen's 
tower,  spire,  and  "common  bell "  over  a  game  at  hazard,  and  the  winner, 
to  make  sure  of  his  winnings,  overthrew  the  lot  and  melted  the  bell.  After 
which  experience  St.  Paule's  did  without  a  big  bell  until  William  III.  pre- 
sented it  with  one,  which  was  brought  here  on  New  Year's  Day,  1699, 
but  was  originally  cast  in  the  days  of  Edward  L,  and  hung  at  the  gates 
of  Westminster  Hall  to  notify  the  hours  to  the  judges  ;  so  that  some  called 
it  "  Edward  of  Westminster,"  others  "  Westminster  Tom." 

"  Ay,  that's  what  they  call  the  great  bell  below,"  says  our  guide,  who 
has  caught  the  remark,  and  leading  us  down  some  half-dozen  steps,  he 
points  out  close  at  hand  the  very  identical  bell — at  least,  here  a  question 
presents  itself:  seeing  that  the  venerable  relic  has  been  twice  re-cast,  with 
the  addition  of  much  metal,  is  it  to  be  fairly  considered  as  the  original 
""Tom  of  Westminster"  ?  It  is  a  fine  bell,  any  way,  and  a  loud  one,  too, 
as  it  proves  just  now,  by  striking  ten,  a  hammer  weighing  145  lbs.  being 
drawn  up  by  a  wire  to  fall  back  upon  metal  twelve  inches  thick  ;  the 
result  is  such  that  we  are  glad  to  escape,  while  our  guide  follows,  apparently 
almost  unaware  of  the  din,  with  information  that,  "we  should  just  hear  the 
clapper,  which  weighs  180  pounds  ;"  but,  fortunately,  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  close  listeners  when  that  sounds,  as  the  bell  is  only  tolled  on  the  death 
of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  or  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
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Our  cousins  declare  we  must  be  bewitched,  for  whenever  we  ramble 
in  this  neighbourhood  we  again  and  again  find  the  mighty  dome  reappearing 
before  us  from  some  fresh  point  of  view,  and  we  cannot  but  stop  again 
and  again  to  admire  its  proportions,  and  to  note,  yet  only  half-regretfully, 
liow  the  smoke  has  thoroughly  blackened  the  lower  portions  ;  after  all,  it 
lias  added  to  the  grandeur  and  picturesqueness  of  the  mass.  We  feel  as 
Hawthorne  did  :  rt  St.  Paul's  appeared  to  me  unspeakably  grand  and  noble, 
and  the  more  so  from  the  throng  and  bustle  continually  going  on  about  its 
base,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  sublime  repose  of  its  grand  dome. 
Other  edifices  may  crowd  close  to  its  foundations,  and  people  may  tramp 
as  they  like  about  it,  but  still  the  great  Cathedral  is  as  quiet  and  serene 
as  if  it  stood  in  Salisbury  Plain.  There  cannot  be  anything  else  in  its 
way  so  good  in  the  world  as  just  this  effect  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  very  heart 
and  densest  tumult  of  London." 

There  has«been  a  good  deal  of  fable  concerning  the  site  upon  which 
our  Cathedral  stands.  Some  said  one  thing,  some  another,  many  declaring 
that  here  stood  a  temple  of  Diana.  Yet,  when  Wren  excavated,  even  to  the 
river's  level,  he  found  no  trace  of  Pagan  altars,  but  only  Saxon  stone 
•coffins  and  tombs,  and,  deeper  yet,  British  graves,  about  which  were  lying 
the  very  skewers  the  grave-clothes  of  long-ago  occupants  had  been 
pinned  with  ;  and  among  the  Saxon  graves,  and,  deeper  still,  plenty  of 
Roman  pottery,  urns,  and  bits  of  Samian  ware,  all  of  which  proved  that  in 
the  dim  "once  upon  a  time"  here  had  been  a  Roman  cemetery,  not  a 
temple. 

St.  Paul's  Churchyard !  The  very  name  has  its  fascination  with  many 
of  my  cousins,  who  love  to  stroll  round  and  about  its  neighbourhood, 
now  looking  up  at  the  Cathedral,  now  peeping  in  at  the  many  shop- 
windows  that  circle  it  close,  and  loving  to  hear  something  of  the  tradi- 
tions connected  with  these  narrow  twisted  streets,  whose  very  names 
carry  them  back  to  the  ecclesiastical  times  when  Friars,  Black,  White, 
and  Grey,  flourished,  and  pious  text  writers  gave  these  names  to  Amen 
Corner,  Creed  Lane,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  and  Paternoster  Row — still  the 
"Row" — where  all  kinds  of  theological  and  other  publishers  do  congregate, 
as  they  did  in  the  days  of  old,  when  the  Stationers'  Company — whose  fine 
hall  is  quite  handy — were  licensed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  as  "  lymners 
of  books,  and  dyverse  things  for  the  church  and  other  uses."  This 
•venerable  company  was    incorporated  by  Roman  Catholic  Mary,  that  it 
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might  put  a  stop  to  heretical  writings  and  pamphlets  spreading  far  and 
near.  It  was  empowered  to  search  any  shop,  house,  or  chamber,  any 
printers,  binders,  or  sellers,  for  books  printed  contrary  to  stringent  statutes. 
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King  James  I.  granted  it  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  almanacks,. 
A  B  C's,  and  certain  religious  works.  Even  now  every  published  work — 
either  humble  or  costly — is  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany. In  the  Churchyard  booksellers  flourished,  having,  at  first,  stalls 
in  the  aisle  of  the  church.     At  the  sign  of  the  "  White  Greyhound  " — all 
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booksellers  of  note  had  their  special  signs — was  published  the  first 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  at  the  "  Flower  de 
Luce"  and  the  "  Crown,"  the  "Green  Dragon,"  the  "Fox,"  the  "Angel," 


st.  Paul's  (eastern  end). 

and  the  "  Red  Bull,"  were  brought  out  others  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
including  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Richard  II."  and  "Richard  III."  How  pleasantly  difficult  it  is  to 
realise  that  up  and  down  and  about  "  The  Row,"  our  observant  Shake- 
speare,   Ben   Jonson,  and    other   master-minds   must   have   often   passed, 
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pausing  perhaps  to  listen  to  the  preacher  at  "  Paule's  Cross,"  then  stand- 
ing handy  in  the  enclosure  at  the  north  side  of  the  church ;  remem- 
bering it  was  not  eighty  years  ago  since  Wolsey,  "  The  great  Lord 
Cardinal " — one  day  to  be  immortalised  by  this  very  player  at  Elizabeth's 
request — had  come,  attended  by  bishops  and  mitred  abbots,  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  he  was  received  with  every  possible  ceremony,  and 
having  been  "censed,'-'  proceeded  to  the  High  Altar  under  a  canopy  of 
gold,  and  thence  to  the  Cross,  where  he  took  his  station  under  his  cloth 
of  estate,  his  feet  resting  on  a  bench,  where  sat  the  Papal  ambassador 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  prelates,  to  hear  of  one 
Martin  Luther,  whose  works  were  there  burned  and  accursed  "by  the 
consent  of  all  the  clergy  in  England,"  as  were  those  who  ventured  to 
keep  any  such  books  as  were  here  collected  in  a  great  pile  and  made  a 
bonfire  of. 

On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Mary's  coronation  she  passed  through 
this  Churchyard,  and  saw  a  Dutchman  standing  on  the  weather-cock  of 
the  steeple,  holding  a  long  streamer — he  "stoode  sometimes  on  one 
foot  and  shook  the  other,  and  then  kneeled  on  his  knees,  to  the  great 
marvel  of  al  people.  He  had  made  two  scaffolds  under  him,  one  above 
the  Crosse  having  torches  and  streamers  set  upon  it,  and  one  other  over 
the  bole  of  the  Crosse  likewise  set  with  streamers  and  torches,  which 
could  not  burn,  the  wind  was  so  great.  The  said  Peter  had  £16  13s.  4d. 
given  him  for  his  costes  and  paines,  and  all  his  stuffe.  A  pageant  also 
was  made  against  the  Deane  of  St.  Paule's  gate,  where  the  queristers 
of  Paules  played  on  vialles  and  sang." 

One  evening,  in  1738,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and  all  the  avenues 
about  it  seemed  alive  with  excited  people,  for  there  came  hither  a  great 
concourse  of  citizens,  staring  open-mouthed  at  two  huge  birds  perched  on 
the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  There  they  long  remained,  apparently  immovable, 
surveying  the  crowd  that  debated  very  earnestly  as  to  what  these 
strange  creatures  could  be.  Some  said  eagles,  others  cormorants,  but 
others  shook  their  heads.  Altogether  they  were  felt  to  be  ominous 
visitors,  especially  as  England  was  just  then  at  war  with  Spain.  At 
last,  one  sensible  man  went  up  into  the  gallery  and  fired  off  a  gun, 
upon  which  the  startled  birds  of  fate  flew  off  and  out  of  sight ;  at 
this  the  citizens  rubbed  their  hands  and  cried,  as  they  dispersed — "  See> 
see,  how  the   Spaniards  fly  away  at  the  firing  of  a  gun ! " 
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This  curious  little  event  being  observed  to  have  had  the  power  of 
drawing  so  many  people  together,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state 
requiring  the  fleet  to  be  suddenly  manned,  the  cunning  press-gangs 
placed  a  live  turkey  on  the  top  of  the  Monument,  which  in  a  short 
time  drew  a  prodigious  number  of  gazers  to  stare  and  wonder,  until 
suddenly  a  raid  was  made  upon  them,  and  many  idle  hands,  proper 
to  man  His  Majesty's  fleet,  were  secured. 

A  few  steps  from  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's  we  find  ourselves  opposite 
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the  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
le-Grand,    at   the    commencement 
stretches    away  to  Goswell   (God's 
really   the  oldest  way  in  or   out 
eastern   to   the  western    counties, 
shouldered  City  policemen  about 
protecting  of  stray  country  folk  ; 
factor  in  their  firm  clutches.     Up 
le-Grand  was  "  sanctuary,"  and  no 


the  General  Post  Office,  St.  Martin's- 
of  bustling  Aldersgate  Street,  which 
-well)  Road,  and  so  to  Old  Street — 
of  London,  being  the   road  from   the 

There  are  plenty  of  helmeted,  broad- 
here,  seemingly  for  the  advising  and 
yet  I  should   not  care  to  be  a  male- 

to  the  days  of  James  I.  St.   Martin's 

matter  what  villainy  or  crime  any  one 
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had  committed,  he  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  law,  King,  or  Com- 
mons. Even  a  thief  or  murderer  was  protected  by  the  Church,  once 
he  had  entered  $t.  Martin's  Liberties,  been  enrolled,  and  given  up  his 
weapons,  keeping  only  "a  reasonable  knife  to  kerve  meate,  and  that 
same  knife  pointlesse."  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  company  was  not 
choice.  In  1815  there  took  place  a  thorough  clearance  of  the  disre- 
putable neighbourhood,  and  on  the  area  of  St.  Martin's  Church  and  its 
troublesome  Sanctuary  was  built  the  Post  Office,  now  so  busy  and 
indispensable  a  place,  swarming  with  clerks,  sorters,  and  letter-carriers. 
Behind  it  is  a  large  courtyard,  from  which  mail-carts  continually  rattle, 
carrying  bags  to  or  from  the  several  postal  stations  ;  hence  the  letters 
stream  at  the  rate  of  eleven  deliveries  daily  to  within  a  three-mile 
radius  from  the  head  office,  and  six  deliveries  daily  to  the  many  suburbs 
— enough  to  occupy  all  hands  in  any  reasonable  establishment  surely, 
yet  only  a  part  of  the  business,  for  the  "  General "  deals  not  merely 
with  letters,  books,  and  newspapers,  but  has  also  a  Savings-bank  and 
a  general  Telegraph  office,  which  branches  are  established  in  large  neigh- 
bouring buildings;  as  is  the  Money-order  office,  dating  from  1792,  when 
it  was  carried  on  in  two  small  rooms,  and  managed  by  three  leisurely 
clerks,  who  charged  four-and-sixpence  for  an  order  for  five  pounds.  In 
these  more  favoured  days  an  order  for  ten  pounds  can  be  obtained  for  one 
shilling. 

We  next  discover  that  in  Charterhouse  Square,  beyond  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  lurks  the  Charterhouse  School,  founded,  as  the  boys  sang,  by 

"Good  old  Thomas  Sutton, 

Who  gave  us  lodging,  learning, 
As  well  as  beef  and  mutton," 

and  that  asylum  where  gentlemen,  such  as  grand  old  Colonel  Newcome, 
find  a  refuge.  A  bell  tolls  gently  at  the  evening  hour,  just  as  Thackeray 
heard  the  chapel  bell  begin  to  toll,  when  "  Thomas  Newcome's  hands 
outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time,  and  just  as  the  last  bell  struck  a 
peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  his  head  a  little, 
and  quickly  said  '  Adsutn,'  and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  he  had  used 
at  school  when  names  were  called ;  and,  lo !  he  whose  heart  was  as 
that  of  a  little  child  had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  Master." 
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Great  names  are  associated  with  the  Charterhouse  School — Addison, 
Blackstone,  Steele,  Ellenborough,  Grote,  and  Thackeray.  It  is  now  rebuilt, 
and  since  1874  has  been  the  school  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company. 


Christ's  hospital. 

In    the   crowd    for   ever   passing   we   distinguish    sundry   trim    u  Blue 

Coat    Boys,"  bare-headed    and    sturdy   youths,  who    interest   my  cousins 

much.      Suddenly   we   find    ourselves    peering   through  tall  iron  railings 

-at  some  hundreds  of  these  same  lads,  who,  with  their  blue  coats  tucked 

O 
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up,  are  enjoying  a  race  round,  their  flying  yellow-hosed  legs  spinning 
in  the  sunshine,  till  there  seems  a  perfect  army.  Why,  of  course,  we 
are    in    Newgate    Street,    and    before    Christ's    Hospital    School,    in   the 


very  place  where  once  stood  the  Convent  of 
Grey  Friars,  for  whom  Whittington  built  a 
library,  and  bought  ^400  worth  of  books ; 
while  another  benefactor  gave  two  volumes  of 
the  written  art  works  of  De  Lyra,  to  be  chained  there.  It  is  pleasant  to 
look  at  these  merry  young  Blues,  shouting  and  leaping  away  their  holiday 
hour,  and  to  receive  the  assurance  of  many  connected  with  them,  that  as 
a  rule  they  turn  out  good  and  clever  men.     Some  two  hundred  are,  I  am 
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told,  admitted  annually ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  what  godly  young  Edward 
intended  only  as  a  charity  for  the  friendless  children  and  orphans  of  poor 
citizens,  is  now  a  school  for  the  sons  of  people  in  easy  circumstances. 


THE   CENTRAL    AVENUE,    SMITHFIELD    MARKET. 

The  "  Blues  "  still  rise  early,  make  their  beds,  and  black  their  shoes. 
They  have  plenty  of  very  plain  food — meat  and  vegetables — no  dainties ; 
but  I  do  not  fancy  that  the  discipline  of  Christ's  Hospital  is  quite  so 
severe  as  when  Coleridge,  then  a  homesick  little  fellow,  was  observed  after 
a  holiday,  crying.  "  Boy  !  n  growled  the  master,  "  the  school  is  your  father. 
O  2 
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Boy  !  the  school  is  your  mother.  Boy  !  the  school  is  your  sister  ;  the 
school  is  your  first  cousin,  and  your  second  cousin,  and  all  the  rest 
of  your  relatives,  so  let's  have  no  more  crying."  Concerning  the 
dietary,  they  had  a  venerable  rhyme,  which  grown-up  "  Blues  "  remember 
— the  dinners  before  1824  consisting  three  days  a  week  of  milk  porridge, 
rice  milk,  and  pea-soup,  of  which  they  partook  off  wooden  trenchers — 

"  Sunday,  all  saints, 
Monday,  all  souls, 
Tuesday,  all  trenchers, 
Wednesday,  all  bowls, 
Thursday,  tough  Jack, 
Friday,  no  better, 
Saturday,  pea-soup,  with  bread  and  butter." 

From  the  "  Blue-Coat  School "  a  few  steps  bring  us  to  "  Newgate" — an 
empty  stone  cage  now,  and  shortly  to  be  demolished — the  prison  which 
Lord  George  Gordon's  hot-headed  crew  of  rioters  burnt  down,  and 
whence  daring  Jack  Sheppard  escaped.  Up  to  1868  dense,  struggling 
masses  would  come  pressing  about  these  grim  walls  by  earliest  dawning 
to  witness  "  the  hanging,"  waiting  anxiously  for  St.  Sepulchre's,  opposite, 
to  toll  the  knell  of  the  doomed.  In  olden  times,  when  criminals  were 
executed  at  far  Tyburn-tree,  a  nosegay  was  presented  to  them  on  the 
church  steps  by  their  pitying  acquaintances.  This  present  must  have  often 
been  in  requisition,  when,  as  in  1752,  seventeen  persons  were  executed  at  a 
batch,  the  sight  thus  becoming  so  common  that  it  missed  its  lesson.  Swift 
describes  a  highwayman — Tom  Clinch — going  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
"  Tyburnia  "  is  now  the  most  aristocratic  and  fashionable  part  of  London. 

"His  waistcoat  and  stockings  and  breeches  were  white, 
His  cap  had  a  new  cherry  ribbon  to  tie't ; 
And  the  maids  to  the  doors  and  the  balconies  ran, 
And  cried,  '  Lack-a-day  !   he's  a  proper  young  man.' " 

Bah  !  the  place  has  not  one  pleasant  memory  ;  better,  cousin,  to  linger 
on  this  fine  Holborn  Viaduct,  which  spans  the  "  Valley  of  the  Fleet,"  and 
watch  the  stream  of  life  passing  beneath.  'Tis  market  day,  and  many 
are  bound  to  the  new  Central  Market  yonder,  which  represents  old 
Sr^thfield  Market. 

Who  does  not  remember  its  dreadful  pens  crammed  with  half-rabid 
cattle,  its  rough  and  drunken  surroundings  ?     Now  all  is  orderly  and  quiet 
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about  the  huge  red  brick  building,  which  is  a  market  for  meat,  bacon, 
butter,  cheese,  and  poultry.  It  covers  almost  four  acres,  and  has  a 
vast  cellarage  and  a  railway  depot  of  its  own — strange  contrast  to  a 
memorial  standing  near  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  martyrs'  stake  was 
erected,  opposite  the  gate  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory,  still  remaining,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  London. 

Turning  away,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  entrance  to  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  Railway  Station,  whence,  as  many  bills  announce,  we 
might  at  once  speed  away  Paris-ward  ;  but  preferring  a  shorter  trip,  we  will 
simply  take  tickets  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  place,  in  the  words  of  the 
advertisements,  "  combines  beauty,  fresh  air,  intellectual  surroundings,  and 
a  good  restaurant" — altogether  the  place  in  which  to  spend  an  afternoon. 
"  The  Palace "  has  quite  a  little  story  of  its  own,  but  in  the  very 
short  time  we  can  spare  for  this  trip  we  shall  be  too  busy  looking  about 
us  to  care  to  know  that  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed — almost  all 
iron  and  glass — are  mostly  those  employed  in  the  185  I  Exhibition,  where 
also  dripped  yonder  great  crystal  fountain,  in  the  waters  of  which  numerous 
frisk  gold  fish,  shadowed  by  water-lilies  of  many  kinds,  ferns,  and  pines  100 
feet  high  ;  near  which  are  arranged  sundry  groups  of  Indians  and  Kaffirs, 
as  well  as  Zulus,  whose  fetish-man  is  performing  his  uncanny  ceremonies. 

The  best  thing  to  do  on  entering  this  Crystal  domain,  in  which  it  is 
easy  to  wander  up  and  down  and  miss  much,  is  to  remember  that  it  consists 
of  a  Grand  Central  nave,  two  side  aisles,  two  main  galleries,  two  transepts, 
and  two  wings.  It  is  well  to  begin  our  investigations  from  the  Central 
transept,  turning  northward  so  as  to  keep  the  Handel  Festival  orchestra,  iy 
which  4,000  performers  can  sit,  and  the  organ,  which  contains  4,598  pipes, 
on  our  left,  as  we  proceed  to  examine  the  Fine-art  Courts,  illustrating  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  commencing  with  the  days  of  the  Egyptians,  in  whose 
Court  we  pass  through  a  quaintly-coloured  avenue  of  lions.  On  the  walls 
are  coloured  reliefs  of  kings  and  captives,  and  the  columns  are  headed 
with  the  sacred  lotus-bloom  ;  hieroglyphic  characters  everywhere,  and — for 
now  they  are  plain  reading  to  scholars — one  above  the  columns,  stating 
"that  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Victoria,  the  ruler  of  the  waves,  this  palace 
was  erected  and  furnished  with  a  thousand  statues,  and  a  thousand  plants, 
like  a  book  for  the  use  of  men  of  all  countries." 

Next  is  a  dark  tomb  from  Beni  Hassan,  dated  1660  B.C. — the  original 
cut  in  solid  rock  near  the  Nile;  also  the  temple  of  Aboo  Simbel,  cut  in  a 
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rock  in  Nubia.  The  painted  sitting  figures  of  Rameses,  his  wife,  mother, 
and  daughter,  are  large,  but  the  originals  are  just  ten  times  larger.  This 
wonderful  Egyptian  Court  is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  Greek  Court,  well 
filled  with  fair  statuary,  that  succeeds  it  ;  and  to  the  Roman,  in  which 
the  "  arch"  first  forms  a  feature.  Then  comes  the  "  Alhambra" — a  fortress 
palace  of  Granada,  of  which  we  see  the  famous  Court  of  Lions,  the  Tribunal 
of  Justice,  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  and  the  Divan  ;  its  walls  all 
covered  with  richest  arabesque,  its  floors  with  tiles  or  marble  ;  but  here 
are  no  statues,  as  the  Mohammedan  religion  forbade  the  representation  of 
living  objects  ;  only  fountains  and  flowers  and  tinted  light,  and  the  name 
of  God  in  many  places.  Next  is  the  Byzantine  Court,  splendid  with 
mosaics  ;  then  the  Romanesque,  the  German  mediaeval  and  the  English 
mediaeval,  full  of  quaint  tombs,  effigies,  and  church  details  ;  then  the  French 
and  Italian  mediaeval,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Elizabethan  Courts  ;  and 
last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  exact  model  of  a  Pompeian  house,  just 
such  a  one  as  you  or  I  might  have  lived  in  had  we  visited  this  ancient  city 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

Here  is  the  passage,  with  a  little  room  for  the  door-keeper,  and  a 
savage  dog,  in  mosaics,  with  a  warning — "Cave  canetn" — ("Beware  of 
the  dog ")  under  our  feet.  We  pass  into  the  atrium,  or  outer  court, 
knowing  it  was  common  to  all  visitors,  who,  if  a  shower  came  on,  might 
watch  the  drops  pattering  through  an  opening  overhead,  and  dripping 
into  a  marble  basin  beneath,  the  impluvium,  which  received  all  the  rain 
from  the  roof.  We  pass  in  at  a  door,  before  which  is  the  welcoming 
word  "Salve!"  and  are  nearly  in  the  house — that  is,  a  court  always 
open  to  the  sky,  round  which  run  the  family  cubicula,  or  bed-chambers 
— close,  dark,  "  cupboardy "  rooms — most  artistically  painted  ;  and  the 
alee,  or  wings,  where  visitors  were  seen.  The  large  apartment  opposite 
the  door,  and  across  which  a  curtain  hung,  was  the  tablinum,  which  no  one 
entered  without  special  invitation,  as  archives  or  objects  of  art  were  kept 
there.  Through  this  tablinum  we  come  to  the  little  triclinium,  or  winter 
dining-room,  generally  containing  couches,  on  which  three  persons  could 
recline  on  their  left  side  and  eat.  Near  it  is  a  tiny  kitchen.  We  pass 
the  summer  dining-room,  gay  with  pictured  wreaths  and  cupids,  and 
crossing  the  peristyle,  upon  which  a  far-off  garden  is  painted,  we  come  to 
the  domestic  altar,  and  the  balneum,  or  bath-room — no  small  feature  in 
every    Roman    establishment ;    then    by   the   saloon   and   narrow  passage 
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once  more  to  the  atrium  by  which  we  entered.  Truly,  if  carefully- 
visited,  there  is  no  more  interesting  model  in  all  the  Palace  than  this  of 
a  Roman  house  of  so  long  ago — the  drawings  show  Pompeii  of  to-day, 
while  the  cases  contain  ashes  of  the  lava  that  spread  remorselessly  over 
a  whole  cityful,  and  models  of  the  loaves  that  industrious  bakers  had  put. 
to  bake  on  the  very  morning  when  this  terrible  visitation  was  nigh. 

Up  and  down  and  in  and  out,  among  flowers  and  statuary  and. 
curiosities  of  all  kinds,  we  can  descend  into  the  marine  aquarium,  or 
mount  into  the  water  towers,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  high  ;  or 
see  the  papers  in  the  reading-room  ;  or  spend  hours  in  the  large  picture- 
gallery  ;  or  buy  the  children  toys ;  or  go  through  the  Wiirtemberg 
collection  of  stuffed  animals  ;  at  intervals  we  can  listen  to  the  mighty 
organ,  or  to  a  concert,  or  a  play,  or  a  lecture — one  of  these  things  is 
always  going  on  here;  and  when  we  are  thoroughly  tired  of  hearing 
and  seeing,  we  can  step  on  to  the  terrace — a  widespread  park  and 
gardens,  rosary  and  fountains,  a  lake  about  which  stand  strange  creatures 
of  other  ages — and  restfully  look  at  the  fair  country  that  lies  beyond. 
While  we  are  poetising  there  comes  a  general  rush  from  the  Palace. 
"  The  Great  Fountains  are  to  play  !  "  and  certainly  it  is  a  sight  worth 
coming  far  to  see.  They  are  the  largest  known,  and  send  up  central 
columns  rising  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  there  are  many  lesser 
ones;  but  when  the  whole  are  displayed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  gallons  of  water  are  thrown  up  per  minute,  and  the  sight  is 
altogether  indescribable,  because  of  the  variety  of  shapes  and  colour 
which  water  thus  flung  far  up  and  blown  about  in  a  whirl  of  spray 
assumes  on  a  sunshiny  day.  It  is  a  splendid  vision,  truly,  almost  as 
delightful  as  the  fireworks  and  gay  illuminations  for  which  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  equally  renowned  among  sightseers,  who  love  to  watch  the  tall 
cedars  and  the  shining  lake.  The  shrubs  and  the  gay  landscape  gardens- 
grow  dim  and  blurred  as  the  daylight  fades  out,  then  suddenly  brighten 
up  into  crimson  and  scarlet  and  purple  wonderments,  never  damped  by  the 
showers  of  rain,  or  destroyed  by  falling  stars. 


THE   TROPHY   GATES. 


RAMBLE    VIII. 
HAMPTON    COURT,    ETC. 

"  The  Kynges  Courte 

Should  have  the  excellence; 
But  Hampton  Courte 
Hath  the  pre-emynence." 

HIS  time  we  will  take  a  Londoner's  holiday  trip,  and  turning  our 
backs  on  the  busy  streets  hie  away  to  an  ancient  palace  by  the 
Thames — a  grand  historic  house,  that  with  a  splendid  park  of  one 
hundred  acres  is  thrown  open  free,  both  Sundays  and  week-days,  to  all 
comers — a  privilege  evidently  much  appreciated. 

From  the  first  step  we  take  through  the  "  Trophy  gates  "  of  Hampton 
Court,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  old-world  domain  full  of  pleasure  and 
interest.     Even    these  ugly   barracks  to  our   left  were   built    by    Charles- 
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the  Second,  in  place  of  an  older  guard-house  of  Cromwell's  raising, 
that  stood  on  the  boundary  of  "  a"  piece  of  pasture  ground,  containing 
nine  acres  one  rood,  called  the  Tilt  Yard,  inclosed  with  a  good  brick 
wall " — a  tilt  yard  where,  when  young  and  unspoilt,  our  famous  King 
Harry  the  Eighth  loved  well  to  meet  a  worthy  rival-at-arms,  and  to 
send  both  knight  and  horse  rolling  before  his  ready  lance.  He  loved 
the  martial  joust,  when  fought  under  the  eyes  of  fair  Court  dames. 
Jousts  and  tournaments  were  held  here  even  in  later  reigns.  We  are 
still  shown  the  place  where  Anne  of  Denmark  and  her  ladies  sat,  on 
the  Christmas  of  1603,  to  witness  "  King  James  and  the  lordes  running 
at  the  ring" — the  same  Anne  who  used  to  take  cross-bow  in  hand, 
and  aim  at  the  deer  abounding  in  the  park,  but  who  never  succeeded 
in  slaying  aught  but  her  lord's  favourite  hound. 

All  this  West  front  was  built  by  Wolsey,  the  magnificent.  In  those 
days  the  great  central  Gaie-house  was  of  much  more  important  propor- 
tions, and  was  surmounted  by  many  turrets,  with  crockets  and  pinnacles, 
all  golden  in  the  sunshine,  while  round  the  whole  building  ran  a  deep 
moat,  with  an  arched  stone  bridge  over  it.  But  all  this  has  vanished. 
The  great  Gate-house  itself  is  a  modern  restoration.  Only  the  fine  oriel 
window,  and  the  stone  tablet  bearing  the  Tudor  arms,  remain.  The 
splendid  Gothic  tower,  five  storeys  high,  with  its  four  turrets,  was  changed 
by  "  Georgian "  taste  into  this  squat  three-storeyed  gateway,  with  its 
bare  stumps,  built  of  modern  bright  red  bricks.  Fortunately,  the  in- 
terior of  this  same  gateway  has  been  beautifully  and  aptly  restored  ; 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  up  at  its  groined  ceiling,  the  shields  and  panels 
on  which  are  inscribed  with  Wolsey's  cypher,  "T.  C."  (Thomas,  Car- 
dinal), and  at  the  grand  old  oak  doors,  which  had  been  taken  down 
to  make  room  for  exceedingly  ugly  cast-iron  ones,  but  have  been 
brought  out  of  their  sheltering  out-house  and  replaced,  to  the  great 
delight  of  all  visitors,  especially  those  who  remember  how  once  these 
very  oaken  doors  were  barricaded  by  Protector  Somerset  ;  and  how  at 
this  gate  he  brought  the  boy  king,  Edward  the  Sixth — who,  by  the 
way,  was  born  in  this  very  Hampton  Palace — to  implore  the  excited 
multitude,  assembled  in  the  barrack-yard  yonder,  "to  be  good  to  his 
<lear  uncle." 

The  first  court,  once  called  the  "  First  Green  Courte,"  was  of  old 
turfed,  but  William  the  Third  showed  his  Dutch  taste  by  paving  it  with 
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small  pebbles.  All  about  it  ran  narrow  galleries,  divided,  in  Tudor  times, 
into  many  "  double  lodgings,"  that  is,  a  large  chamber  and  a  small  one. 
Here  were  some  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  rooms  kept  ever 
ready  for  Wolsey's  guests,  being  well  furnished  with  basins  and  ewers 
and  candlesticks  of  silver,  and  silken  beds,  and  tapestries,  and  made 
cheery  by  good  fires  when  needed.  In  my  Lord  Cardinal's  reign  of 
splendour,  no  palace  in  Europe  possessed  such  splendid  tapestry  hangings 
as  this  of  Hampton.  His  Eminence  had  a  perfect  passion  for  all  such 
rare  and  artistic  things,  and  purchased  arras  wholesale  when  he  could 
get  it.  Thus  we  hear  of  his  once  buying  twenty-one  complete  sets  for 
as  many  rooms,  so  that  in  his  time  most  of  these  halls  of  Hampton 
Court  were  covered.  For  instance,  in  the  Legates'  Chamber  hung  the 
•old  Flemish  designs  of  "ye  storye  of  ye  seaven  deadlie  synnes,"  now 
under  the  Minstrel  gallery  in  the  Great  Hall. 

The  unmistakable  feature  of  this  court  is  the  most  remarkable  old 
astronomical  clock  in  England,  originally  made  for  Henry  VIII.,  when 
such  things  were  very  rare.  It  had  been  lying  hidden  away,  in  a  shed 
hard  by,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  whence  a  very  few  years  ago,  it  was 
brought  to  light  and  renovated,  its  works — adapted  to  our  present 
astronomical  accuracy — cleaned,  and  once  more  set  going.  The  huge  dial 
•consists  of  three  separate  copper  discs,  the  outermost  and  largest  of 
which  is  seven  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter.  On  it  are  painted  several 
sets  of  concentric  circles.  First  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  months 
in  gold  letters;  then  the  days  of  the 'months;  next  the  twelve  signs 
•of  the  Zodiac ;  outside  these,  numerals  dividing  each  zodiacal  space 
into  thirty  degrees ;  and  on  the  outermost  rim,  a  circle  divided  into 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  parts,  or  days. 

Over  these  indices  and  symbols,  the  long  pointer,  with  its  figure  of 
the  sun,  travels  in  a  year,  and  from  its  position  it  is  easy  at  any  time 
to  ascertain  the  hour,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  position 
of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  number  of  days  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  from  the  relative  movements  of  the  two 
inner  discs,  we  can  tell  the  various  phases  of  the  moon,  its  age,  in  days, 
the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  at  which  the  clock  sounds,  and  thence  the 
time  of  high  water  at  London  Bridge.  This  wonderful  clock,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  a  German  astronomer,  was  designed 
before   the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo.     It  shows  us  the  sun 
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revolving 
round  the 
earth.  It  is 
set  in  a  stone 
fram  ewo  r  k 
about  which 
are  carved  the 
Tudor  roses, 
andthe  initials 
"H.  R."  In 
addition,  the 
hours  of  the 
day  and  night 


ANNE   BOLEYN'S   GATEWAY. 


THE    FIRST    COURT. 

are  painted  in  gold    on  a 
black  ground. 

Pausing  in  Anne  Bo- 
leyn's  Gateway,  on  our  way 
to  the  Great  Hall,  we  look 
up  at  the  big  Tudor  rose 
and  badges,  with  the  initials 
"  H.  R."  repeated  in  the 
quatrefoils  overhead,  while 
the  fair  Anne's  initial  and 
falcon  are  also  here,  en- 
twined with  Henry's  by  a 
true  -  lover's  knot  —  true- 
lover,  indeed  !  Only  a  little 
while  and  the  knot  was 
no  longer  entwined  about 
"  A.  H./' but  around  "J.  H.," 
for  Jane  Seymour  was  on* 
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the  throne,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  as,  after  the  birth  of  Edward,  Jane, 
the  queen,  died,  and  lay  in  sad  and  solemn  state  in  the  Presence  Chamber, 
the  king  leaving  Hampton  Court  from  sorrow. 

This  Great  Hall,  and  the  Presence  Chamber  beyond,  were  built  by  the 
king,  and  not,  as  some  set  it  down,  by  his  Cardinal.  They  form  most 
splendid  specimens  of  a  Tudor  palace  ;  yet  the  whole  was  built  in  a  great 
hurry,  for  old  records  concerning  wages  of  workmen  employed,  mention 
how   they  were   urged,  "workyne  at  theyre  howne  tymes  and   drynkyne 


THE  GREAT   HALL. 


tymes,  for  the  hastye  expedicion  of  ye  same,"  so  that  it  could  be  ready  in 
the  year  1536.  When  completed  it  was  used  by  Henry  for  banqueting, 
and  receptions  of  ambassadors,  for  mummings  and  disguisings.  Here 
Catherine  Parr  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  here  Henry  entertained  the 
Viceroy  of  Sicily.  Later  on,  masquerades  and  plays  took  place  here,  for 
which  all  kinds  of  elaborate  stage  dresses  and  appliances  were  provided, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  being  the  "  Vision  of  the  Twelve  Goddesses," 
played  on  Sunday  night  before  King  James  I.,  the  Queen  and  her  ladies 
taking  the  leading  parts.  It  is  believed  that  the  company  of  actors  of 
which  Shakespeare  was  a  member  once  performed  here.     Of  course  with 
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the  Commonwealth  we  hear  of  no  more  such  diversions  ;  but  in  the  days- 
of  George  I.  a  stage  was  once  more  set  up  at  the  end  of  the  Hall,  the 
first  play  being  "  Hamlet,"  the  next  one  "  Henry  VIII.  ;  or,  The  Fall  of 
Wolsey."  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  the  large  open  hearth,  on  which 
blazed  huge  logs.  Under  the  tapestry  yonder  are  doors  which  led  down 
to  great  kitchens,  whence,  on  the  occasions  of  royal  banqueting,  dishes  could 
conveniently  be  brought  up  and  placed  before  the  guests,  to  the  sound  of 
merry  music  from  the  Minstrels'  gallery  above — 

"  Fro  kechene  cam  the  fyrst  cours, 
With  pipes  and  trumpes  and  tabours." 

This  Great  Hall  has  a  remarkable  exterior,  with  quaint  buttresses  and 
pinnacles.  Those  little  upper  windows  light  vast  cellars  which  extend 
far  under  the  building,  and  in  which  are  several  big  stone  pillars  supporting 
the  hall.  Some  years  ago,  we  are  told,  a  rash  restorer  began  removing 
them,  and  well-nigh  brought  the  whole  place  about  his  head.  "  Kynge's 
beastes,  carrying  gilded  vases,"  and  standing  on  buttresses,  were  removed 
from  the  battlements,  and  replaced  by  the  present  pinnacles.  "  Sixteen 
beasts  in  freeston  standyn  uppon  the  crest  of  both  the  gabull  ends  of 
the  sayd  hall,  and  the  lyon  and  dragon  in  stone  standyng  at  the  gabyll 
ends  of  the  sayd  hall,"  are  modern  restorations. 

What  a  really  fine  old  palace  it  is,  with  all  these  quaint  galleries  and 
echoing  arcades  and  stony  courtyards,  complete  even  to  a  haunted  gallery 
near  the  Queen's  Great  Staircase,  a  gallery  which  has  become  a  lumber 
room,  and  is  now  kept  shut  up,  I  believe,  but  a-down  which,  at  the  mid- 
night hour,  glides — so  they  say — the  troubled  spirit  of  that  wretched  queen, 
Catherine  Howard,  so  ruthlessly  sent  to  the  block  by  her  royal  husband. 
It  was  along  here  that  she  ran,  wailing  and  shrieking,  from  her  own 
chamber  towards  the  chapel  where  she  knew  her  pious  Henry  was  hearing 
mass,  and  where  he  quietly  continued  at  his  devotions  as  the  poor  heart- 
stricken  lady,  stayed  in  her  wild  career  by  the  startled  guards,  was  seized 
upon  and  carried  back  to  safer  watch  and  ward,  previous  to  being  taken  to- 
ner ignominious  doom  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

We  make  our  way  into  the  Palace  halls  by  the  "King's  Great  Staircase," 
which  we  look  at  with  the  more  interest  that  it  was  designed  by  our 
favourite  Wren  for  King  William,  and  was  made  very  fine,  as  far  as  colour- 
ing could  go.     This  place  conjures  up  Pope's  lines — 
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"  On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre." 

And  certainly  it  is  impossible  not  to  stare  at  the  jumble  of  goddesses, 
nymphs,  satyrs,  virtues,  cupids,  zephyrs,  flowers,  and  rainbows,  jumbled  and 
tumbled  about  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  a  bewildering  confusion  of  allegory. 
Here  are  Juno  and  her  peacock,  Romulus  and  his  wolf,  Hercules  and  the 
Caesars,  Diana  and  her  crescent,  and  Julian  the  Apostate,  all  jostling  one 
another,  while  the  genius  of  Rome  hovers  above,  wondering,  no  doubt, 
what  he  is  doing  in  such  a  place.  Verrio's  works  were  much  admired  in 
his  day.  Good  Evelyn  declared  "  his  design  and  colouring  and  exuberance 
of  invention  are  comparable  to  the  greatest  old  master."  He  seems  to 
have  been  as  lavish  with  his  money  as  he  was  with  his  colours,  for  though 
he  received  very  high  prices  for  all  he  did — and  he  did  a  great  deal — he 
was  constantly  dunning  his  patrons  for  money.  In  the  Presence  Chamber, 
a  little  farther  on,  he  once  waited  on  Charles  the  Second,  and  not  being 
able  to  approach  him,  called  out,  over  the  shoulders  of  the  courtiers  and 
guards,  that  he  wanted  some  pay  from  his  Majesty. 

We  pass  into  the  King's  Guard  Chamber,  the  first  of  a  long  suite  of  state 
apartments.  Its  high  walls  are  cleverly  decorated  with  trophies,  composed 
of  three  thousand  old-fashioned  weapons,  by  the  same  humble  gunner, 
Hariss,  who  arranged  those  wonderful  "blossoms  of  steel"  in  the  Tower. 
There  are  some  wrought-iron  gates,  and  sundry  portraits,  fine  and  other- 
wise, which  I  must  not  linger  to  enumerate  ;  one,  however,  is  sure  not  to  be 
passed  by  unnoted,  for  it  is  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  picturesque  giant  of 
a  porter,  life-sized.  He  was  eight  feet  and  a-half  high,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  porter  who  kept  the  gates  of  Kenilworth,  during  the  princely 
pleasures  of  the  Court  there.  "  A  porter,  tall  of  person,  and  stern  of 
countenance,  wrapt  also  in  silk." 

Next  we  are  in  William  III.'s  Presence  Chamber,  and  further  to  impress 
us  with  that  fact,  there  hangs  the  crimson  canopy  under  which  the  Dutch 
prince  sat  in  a  broidered  chair  of  state  to  receive  those  who  came  to  swear 
fealty.  It  is  but  the  empty  shell  of  royalty  now  ;  yet  still  we  read,  mid 
heraldic  scrolls,  that  motto  which,  in  this  soldier's  case,  was  no  mere  idle 
show  of  words,  "  Je  maintiendray."  All  these  rooms  are  graced  with 
lovely  wreaths  and  garlands  in  lime  wood,  cut  and  carved  and  finished 
with  all  delicacy  of  touch  by  Grinling  Gibbons;  and  ranged  against  the 
walls  there  are  rows  of  formal  tabourets  in  satin,  of  elaborate  needlework,. 
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3iow  so  frayed  and  faded,  yet  still  telling  of  the  long-ago  times  when  the 
trim  and  decorous  court  of  William  and  Mary  resided  at  Hampton,  as 
afterwards  did  Queens  Anne,  Caroline  and  Charlotte, 

Soon  we  come  face  to  face  with  "  a  fair  assembly  of  the  female  kind," 
some  of  them  grimly  reflected  in  ancient  looking-glasses,  in  those  days 
-considered  rare  and  royal  property,  showing  a  series  of  Court  dames,  painted 
by  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  was  knighted  for  this  work.  They  are  known  as 
the  "  Hampton  Court  Beauties,"  to  distinguish  them  from  "  the  Windsor 
Beauties"  of  Charles  II.,  painted  by  Lely,  which  we  shall  find  in  another 
chamber.  The  present  pictured  company  were  limned  to  satisfy  a  whim  of 
the  Mary  who  lived  here,  and  who  disregarded  Lady  Dorchester's  advice, 
that  it  was  a  matter  to  displease  many.  "  Consider,  madam,"  said  she,  "  if 
the  king  were  to  ask  for  the  portraits  of  all  the  wits  in  his  Court,  would  not 
the  rest  think  he  considered  them  blockheads,  and  so  take  offence  ?  "  But 
the  Queen  had  her  way,  and  much  offence,  we  are  told,  was  given ;  but  we 
profit  by  what  was  done,  for  here  are  Diana  de  Vere,  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 
and  the  Countess  of  Essex,  Miss  Pitt,  the  Duchess  of  Grafton,  the  Countess 
•of  Peterborough,  and  Lady  Mary  Compton,  all  pink  and  prim  and  peach- 
like— 

"  Oft  have  I  shadowed  such  a  group 
Of  beauties,  that  were  born 
In  teacup  time  of  hood  and  hoop, 
Or  when  the  patch  was  worn." 

These  "  Beauties "  once  had    this   apartment  to   themselves,  but  now 

they  share  it  with   other  pictures,  three  of  which  are  of  historic  interest, 

especially  in  this  place,  for  one  represents  William  embarking  from  Holland, 

another  his  landing  at  Torbay  in  1688,  and  the  third  his  landing  at  Margate, 

1697.     Macaulay  has  described  the  scene  thus: 

"  He  went  on  board  a  frigate  called  the  Brill;  his  flag  was  immediately 
hoisted  :  it  displayed  the  arms  of  Nassau,  quartered  with  those  of  England. 
The  motto  embroidered  in  large  letters  was  happily  chosen;  the  House  of 
Orange  had  long  used  the  elliptical  device,  '  I  will  maintain,'  the  ellipsis 
was  now  filled  up  with  words  of  high  import :  i  the  liberties  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  religion.' " 

Through  other  Presence  Chambers,  Audience  Chambers,  Drawing- 
rooms,  all  lined  with  paintings,  some  original,  some  after  (very  much  after)  the 
old  masters ;  all  with  tall  marble  mantels,  and  quaint  pendant  chandeliers, 
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and  deep-set  oaken  window  seats,  so  clumsily  framing  a  series  of  lovely  yet 
prim  and  formal  pictures,  and  showing  long  alleys  of  green,  through  which 
the  sunlight  glints  into  that  same  Privy  Garden,  secluded  and  still,  where 
of  old  Henry  may  have  strolled  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Elizabeth  may 
have  fretted.     Mary  of  evil  name  spent  her  honeymoon  here  with  Philip. 


HAMPTON   COURT,    FROM   THE   RIVER. 

The  lofty  chamber  where  we  now  are  was,  like  the  State  Staircase, 
designed  by  Wren.  Above  us  "  sprawl "  more  of  Verrio's  figures,  though 
this  time  less  rampant  and  more  appropriate,  for  Endymion  rests  in  the 
lap  of  Morpheus,  while  Diana  looks  on  approvingly,  taking  small  note  of 
Somnus  or  of  his  attendants.  More  wonderfully  carved  fruit  and  flowers  ; 
more  looking-glasses,  "  bits "  of  blue  china,  and  a  huge  State  bed,  hung 
with  specimens  of  English  embroidery ;  above  all,  or  rather,  around  all 
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are  collected  "  Lely's  Beauties,"  seeming  to  be  simpering  slyly  from  the 
canvas,  as  though  their  vanity  could  not  yet  rest. 

So  these  are  the  foolish  "  beauties  "  that  turned  the  heads  (I  cannot 
say  the  hearts)  of  that  frivolous  court,  and  whose  names  and  extrava- 
gances figure  on  every  page  of  the  history  of  their  time.  We  can  but 
look  with  curiosity  from  one  canvas  to  another  ;  there  is  a  sleepy 
"  posing"  sweetness  pervading  all  these  fair  pink  faces.  Here  is  Bar- 
bara, my  Lady  Castlemaine,  figuring  as  wise  and  temperate  Minerva,  of 
all  the  goddesses !  and  lovely,  fickle,  flirting,  affected  Miss  Hamilton, 
afterwards  Countess  de  Grammont,  that  "  Anglaise  insupportable,"  whose 
portrait  was  the  one  Lely  took  most  pleasure  in  painting,  and  which 
at  court  made  most  sensation  ;  Nell  Gywnne — but  no,  this  dark  oval- 
faced  dame  is  Marie  d'Este,  not  rosy,  round-faced,  fair-headed  Nell ;  and 
Frances  Stewart,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  of  whose  loveliness  there  seemed,, 
for  a  wonder,  to  have  been  but  one  opinion. 

Through  Queen  Anne's  Gallery,  hung  with  tapestries  illustrating  the 
life  of  Alexander,  to  her  bedroom,  with  its  tall  state  bedstead,  all  hung 
with  conventional  vases  and  flowers  on  crimson  velvet,  things  very  finely 
embroidered  by  the  poor  French  refugees  of  Spitalfields.  The  ceiling 
here  is  painted  by  Thornhill,  of  St.  Paul's  celebrity,  and  from  it  hangs 
a  curious  old  chandelier  in  silver  and  glass.  Around  are  several  not 
very  attractive  pictures,  one  of  which,  a  Venus  and  Cupid,  cost  £1,000. 
In  the  Drawing-Room  next  it  we  find  poor  Queen  Anne  up  in  the  clouds,, 
dressed  in  blue,  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and  apparently  busy  weighing 
out  pennyworths  of  justice  in  large  scales ;  while  Neptune  and  Britannia 
follow  about  overhead,  with  her  crown.  Dean  Swift  once  attended  a. 
levee  held  in  the  Audience  Chamber,  and  no  doubt  enjoyed  a  peep  at  the 
beautiful  view,  which  has  been  so  arranged  that  all  the  walks  appear  to 
converge  towards  the  central  window  of  this  apartment,  from  which  can  be 
seen  the  whole  plan  of  the  Public  or  Great  Fountains  Garden. 

George  III.  favoured  this  room,  and  it  is  decorated  with  the  works  of 
West,  his  favourite  artist.  Certainly  they  do  not  gain  by  being  massed 
together  thus.  Neither  colour  nor  drawing  is  pleasant;  yet  "The  Death 
of  General  Wolfe"  finds  its  admirers,  while  the  ladies  gather  round  a 
portrait  of  "  Queen  Charlotte,  aged  thirty-six,  with  her  thirteen  children," 
the  thirteen  being  all  crammed  up  in  a  corner,  and  looking  like  so- 
many  small  puppets  performing  at  a  peep-show. 
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Again,  "  the  Queen's  Audience  Chamber."  Another  faded  canopy  ; 
another  handsome  chandelier,  and  pictures  innumerable,  of  every  shade 
and  quality.  The  favourites  are  a  large  painting  of  Henry  VIII.  with 
Catherine  Parr  and  Edward,  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Jane 
the  Fool  and  Will  Somers  the  King's  Jester  (two  important  persons 
at  court,  as  their  appearance  here  shows)  ;  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  ;  and  that  celebrated  Infanta  of  Spain,  Isabella  Clara,  who,  being 
present  at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  in  1601,  was  so  provoked  at  the  gallant 
resistance  of  the  place,  that  she  openly  vowed  never  to  change  her  linen 
till  the  town  was  reduced.  It  is  not  mentioned  at  what  precise  time 
her  Infantaship  made  this  rash  speech,  but  as  the  siege  lasted  three  years, 
three  months,  and  three  days,  the  "  couleur  Isabelle"  must  have  been 
of  a  very  decided  tone. 

One  full-length  portrait,  by  Zucchero,  is  sure  to  interest  my  cousins 
mightily.  It  is  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  leaning  against  a  tree,  with 
her  hand  on  a  deer.  She  is  robed  in  a  sort  of  loose  Persian  costume, 
one  of  the  three  thousand  in  her  wardrobe,  and  on  a  tablet  are  these 
sad  lines,  said  to  have  been  written  by  herself.     She  was  a  ready  versifier. 

"  The  restles  swallow  fits  my  restles  minde, 

In  still  revivinge,  still  renewinge  wronges  ; 
Her  just  complaintes  of  cruelty  unkind 

Are  all  the  musique  that  my  life  prolongues. 
With  pensive  thoughtes  my  weepinge  stagg  I  crowne, 

Whose  melancholy  tears  my  cares  expresse  ; 
Hes  tears  in  sylence,  and  my  sighes  unknowne, 

Are  all  the  physicke  that  my  harmesredresse. 
My  only  hope  was  in  this  goodly  tree, 

Which  I  did  plant  in  love,  bringe  up  in  care  ! 
But  all  in  vaine,  for  now  to  late  I  see, 

The  shales  be  mine,  the  kernals  others'  are. 
My  musique  may  be  plaintes,  my  physique  teares, 
If  this  be  all  the  fruite  my  love-tree  bears." 

Yonder  is  the  "  portraiture  "  of  that  gallant  Earl  of  Surrey  who  at  many 
a  tilt  and  tournament  maintained  the  charms  of  the  fair  Geraldine : 
near  that  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  often  lodged  here,  and  at  last 
visited  Hampton  Court  to  die  on  a  wild  March  night,  precisely  as  the 
old    clock   in    the   tower   outside   struck   four.      Ever    since  which    night, 
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they  say  (I  do  not  exactly  know  what  "they"),  but  "they"  say,  that 
clock  always  stops  whenever  a  death  occurs  in  the  old  Palace. 

The  Public  Dining-Room  is  hung  mostly  with  portraits,  not  worth 
delaying  long  to  examine.  Then  we  come  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Presence  Chamber,  in  which,  among  others,  is  a  portrait  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  Gondomar,  the  man  so  full  of  witty  pranks  and  merrie 
jests,  yet  so  disliked  by  the  "  London  buys,"  as  he  called  them,  that 
they  would  pelt  him  with  stones,  and  give  him  nicknames ;  a  little  trick 
that  "  London  buys "  have  still.  Beyond  is  another  interesting  portrait, 
long  considered  a  Greuze,  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  at  her  embroidery. 
Then  we  are  in  the  Queen's  private  chapel,  where,  while  Majesty  was 
leisurely  arraying  itself  in  the  Bathing  Closet  yonder,  the  royal  chaplain 
would  be  busy  reading  morning  prayers — often  to  deaf  ears,  no  doubt. 
The  story  goes  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  attendant"  waiting  ladies 
unceremoniously  closed  the  door  of  communication,  the  officiating 
chaplain,  Whiston,  I  believe,  less  servile  than  was  then  usual,  stopped 
short  in  his  pious  litanies,  and  waited  to  resume  them  until  the  closet 
door  was  re-opened.  "  Oh,  sir,  why  did  you  stop  ? "  asked  the  lady 
flippantly,  when  she  found  the  good  clergyman  took  up  his  orisons 
precisely  where  she  had  left  him  at  them  some  time  ago;  "  Why  didn't 
you  go  on,  sir  ? "  "  Because,  madam,"  answered  the  preacher,  gravely, 
"  I  did  not  choose  to  whistle  the  Word  of  God  through  a  keyhole." 

From  hence  into  the  Private  Dining-Room.  Here  William  and  Mary 
often  took  their  early  meals — dinner  at  one,  and  supper  at  nine — so 
that  Royalty  and  its  various  attendants,  high  and  low,  might  be  snug 
in  bed  by  ten  o'clock.  Among  the  many  lampoons  circulated  concerning 
this  unpopular  pair  was  one  alluding  to  "Hampton  Court  Life  in  1689/' 

"  Mr.  Dean  says  grace  with  a  reverend  face, 
'  Make  room  ! '  cries  Sir  Thomas  Duppa  ; 
Then  Bentinck  uplocks  his  king  in  a  box, 
And  you  see  him  no  more  until  supper." 

The  gossips  of  the  time  loved  to  tell  how  that  Dutch  William,  impatient 
of  London  air,  which  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  weary  of  all  the 
pomps  and  ceremonies  connected  with  his  position,  hurried  Queen  Mary 
away  to  quiet  Hampton  Court  whenever  he  could.  He  was  apt  to  be 
very  peevish,  they  said  and  to  conceal  this  fretfulness  put  him  in  the 
necessity  of  being  very  much  in  his  private  room  ;  he  only  coming  up  to 
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town  on  council  days,  so  that  the  face  of  the  court  was  quite  broken, 
Mary,  however,  giving  great  contentment  to  all  who  came.  Yet  few, 
comparatively,  cared  to  come,  it  appears,  because  of  the  partiality 
William  showed  for  his  own  countrymen,  and  partly  because  many,  and 
they  of  the  best  even  of  her  own  partisans,  could  not  forgive  Mary  for 
her  conduct  as  a  daughter.  Whatever  James  II.'s  faults  and  mistakes 
as  a  king,  he  had  ever  been  an  indulgent  parent.  Now  his  name 
was  never  mentioned,  his  exile  never  mourned  over,  and  though  in  most 
State  documents  reference  was  made  to  their  Majesties'  dear  uncle, 
Charles  II.,  James  was  ever  ignored,  which  caused  the  Jacobites  to  write 
in  bitterness  of  heart — 

"  Your  royal  uncle  you  are  pleased  to  own  ; 
But  royal  father,  it  would  seem,  you've  none 
A  dainty  mushroom,  without  flesh  or  bone, 
We  dare  not  call  you,  for  it  seems  you  are 
Great  Charles's  niece,  o'  the  royal  character  ; 
Great  James's  daughter,  too,  we  thought  you  were." 

And  more  to  the  same  effect,  which  makes  one  scarcely  wonder  that 
Mary  or  her  sister  Anne  should  not  have  been  sorry  when  they  could  re- 
treat to  Hampton,  and  spend  their  time  in  peaceful  quiet.  When  the  king 
used  to  walk  with  Mary  across  the  halls  and  courts,  the  gossips  noted  he 
never  gave  her  his  arm,  but  hung  on  hers  (a  most  unheard-of  thing  in 
those  days,  though  common  enough  in  ours)  ;  and  the  difference  in  their 
size  was  very  amusing  to  note,  the  king  day  by  day  seeming  to  get  thinner, 
whilst  Mary,  luxuriating  in  her  native  air  and  the  pleasures  of  her  native 
palaces,  seemed  to  increase  in  bulk  every  hour.  It  seems  that  she  did  not 
try  a  spare  diet  as  a  means  of  reducing  her  size,  but  took  endless  pro- 
menades, at  a  great  pace,  up  and  down  the  long  straight  walk  yonder, 
under  the  wall,  almost  as  far  as  the  Toy  Inn,  attended  by  Dutch  maids 
of  honour,  and  English  ladies  mostly  naturalised  in  Holland.  So  that 
the  commoners  hereabouts,  gazing  contemptuously,  no  doubt,  upon  their 
strange  garb,  and  listening  to  their  foreign  tongues,  dubbed  this  pro- 
menade "  The  Frows'  Walk." 

At  the  present  time  this  spot  is  shadowed  with  far-spreading  elms 
and  chestnuts,  yet  the  name  still  marks  it,  though  in  an  altered  form  ;  for 
when  the  "  frows  "  vanished  from  Hampton,  plenty  of  lively  frogs  were 
still  hopping  about  its  neighbourhood.     So  "  Frogs'  Walk  "  superseded  its 
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first  name,  and  yet  clings  to  the  place,  where  Londoners  love  to  bring  their 
families  to  frolic  in  the  long  summer  days,  all  regardless  of  the  sober 
historic  memories  attached  to  these  rather  prim  surroundings.     Yet  this 

part  of  the  gardens  is  but 
little  changed,  and  to  those 


who  know  its  story  it  is 
one  where  they  will  best 
love  to  roam. 

When  Queen  Mary  was 
neither  promenading  with 
her  little  "Great  Nassau," 
nor  was  in  the  old  Water 
gallery,  a  quaint  building 
now  vanished,  on  the  very 
banks  of   the  Thames,  she 


would  sit  work- 
ing for  long 
hours,  sur- 
rounded by  her 
maids,  e  m  - 
broidering  all 
sorts     of     fine 

chair  covers,  and  screens  extremely  neat,  and  flowers  fine  shadowed,  that 
were  onlv  removed  from  the  Queen's  private  room  above,  some  years  ago ; 
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not  only  embroidering,  but  stitching  so  assiduously,  that  her  royal  example 
seems  to  have  set  all  the  ladies  at 

"  Tent- work,  raised-work,  laid-work,  prest-work, 
Most  curious  pearl,  or  rare  Italian  cut-work, 
Fine  fern-stitch,  finny-stitch,  new-stitch,  and  chain-stitch, 
Brave  bred-stitch,  fisher-stitch,  Irish-stitch,  and  queen-stitch, 
The  spangle-stitch,  rosemary-stitch,  and  maw-stitch, 
The  smarting  whip-stitch,  back-stitch,  and  the  cross-stitch." 

She  loved  to  wander  with  the  "  Frows  "  in  the  shadow  of  sundry  thickly- 
tangled  trees,  known  as  "  Queen  Mary's  Bower,"  of  which  we  get  a  fine  view 
from  the  King's  Guard  Chamber  above  ;  it  is  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
fourteen  feet  high.  As  Evelyn  wrote,  "  the  cradle  walk  of  horne-beame  in 
the  garden  is,  for  the  perplexed  twining  of  the  trees,  very  observable,"  as 
indeed  it  is,  only  now  that  the  trees  are  not  "  horne-beame,"  but  wych  or 
Scotch  elms.  But  I  have  wandered  on  too  fast,  for  I  wanted  to  mention 
that  this  is  the  very  Dining  Room  where  Prime  Minister  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
an  invited  guest,  had  to  humbly  stand  behind  the  Queen's  chair  and  hand  her 
Majesty  the  first  dish,  such  being  the  etiquette  of  that  period. 

Nowadays,  however,  this  room  is  a  sort  of  refuge  for  odd  and  ancient 
gilt  chairs  and  state  bedsteads,  three  of  each  reminding  one  irresistibly 
•of  the  nursery  tale  of  the  Three  Bears :  "  And  they  had  each  a  chair  to  sit 
on,  a  little  chair  for  the  little  small  wee  Bear,  and  a  middle-sized  chair  for 
the  middle  Bear,  and  a  great  chair  for  the  great  huge  Bear ;  and  they  had 
•each  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  a  little  bed  for  the  little  small  wee  Bear,  and  a 
middle-sized  bed  for  the  middle  Bear,  and  a  great  bed  for  the  huge  Bear." 
Not  only  here  at  Hampton  Court,  but  in  all  old  show  palaces,  gorgeous 
bedsteads,  be-plumed  and  be-draped,  form  an  important  item.  But  we 
have  to  remember  that  bedrooms  were  not  kept  apart  and  private  then, 
as  now,  for  in  all  visits  of  condolence,  even  though  it  were  only  on 
the  loss  of  a  place  under  the  Crown,  or  at  christenings,  it  was  usual  to 
recline  on  a  bed  or  couch  when  receiving  visitors. 

Now  again  through  several  rooms  to  the  King's  Gallery,  with  its 
row  of  twelve  windows,  which  was  built  expressly  by  Wren  for  Raphael's 
■celebrated  cartoons,  removed  in  1865  to  South  Kensington  Museum.  It 
looks'  lost  and  shabby  without  them,  yet  sundry  tall  ugly  screens  are 
covered  with  paintings,  including  three  more  large  portraits  of  Eliza- 
beth.    The  one  by  Gerrard  is  said  to  be  nearly  the  last  ever  taken   o£ 
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the  lady,  who  had  issued  a  proclamation  in  1563,  to  the  effect  "that,  as 
hitherto,  none  had  sufficiently  expressed  the  natural  representation  of 
her  Majesty's  person,  favour,  and  grace,  but  for  the  most  part  also 
erred  therein,  therefore  no  one  should  take  her  portrait  except  a  special 
cunning  paynter,''  and  indeed  it  did  require  a  cunning  hand  to  paint  a 
portrait  without  any  shadows,  as  this  subject  insisted  should  be  done. 
But  here  is  one  allegorical  representation  of  her  by  De  Heem,  that 
surely  would  have  pleased  the  virgin  queen :  three  goddesses  being 
apparently  thunderstruck  at  the  sight  of  her  English  majesty,  and  so- 
awed,  that  stately  Juno  has  dropped  her  sceptre  and  one  of  her  shoes,, 
while  an  armed  Minerva  is  gazing  with  blank  astonishment  (as  well 
she  may)  at  a  discomfited  and  unrobed  Venus,  to  whom  is  clinging  a 
rosy  Cupid,  having  thrown  away  his  bow  at  sight  of  this  "Vestal  of  the 
West" 

Forming  the  west  side  of  the  large  Fountain  Court  is  a  gallery  one 
hundred  and  four  feet  long,  which  contains  Mantegna's  celebrated 
"  Triumph  of  Julius  Caesar,"  sadly  faded  and  injured  by  time  and  cleaners,, 
yet  still  the  art  treasure  of  this  old  Palace.  These  nine  pictures,  toge- 
ther composing  an  artistic  procession  eighty-one  feet  long,  were  finished 
for  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  in  1492.  It  is  the  most  important  work  of 
its  kind,  "  showing  that  enthusiasm  for  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  Roman 
world  which  prevailed  in  Italy  about  the  fifteenth  century,"  Mantegna 
endeavouring  in  this  "  triumph  "  to  reconcile  the  laws  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture with  those  of  painting  and  the  diversity  of  nature.  These  pictures 
which  were  painted  on  linen,  no  doubt  originally  decorated  the  ducal 
palace  of  Mantua.  In  1628  the  then  duke,  being  in  difficulties,  sold 
his  marbles  and  statues  to  Charles  I.  For  these  pictures  he  demanded 
money  equal  to  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  was  so  large  a  sum  that  the 
king's  agents  hesitated,  until  they  found  that  France  was  ready  to  pay 
even  more  for  them.  Then,  in  .a  hurry,  the  money  was  laid  down,  and 
England  possessed  "  The  Triumph  of  Mantegna,'"  which  afterwards  was 
valued  at  ;£  1,000,  and  ordered  to  be  sold  by  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  was,  by  special  arrangement,  reserved  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  Highness  (Cromwell),  who,  to  his  honour  be  it  remembered,  had  also- 
stayed  the  sale  of  Raphael's  cartoons. 

A  wonderful   procession  truly !     A  "  Triumph "  indeed,  led  by  noisy 
trumpeters   and  a  crowd   of  soldiers,  some  bearing  smoking  censers  on» 
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poles,  others  a  "  Roma  Victrix "  in  gold,  or  pictures  of  the  cities  they 
have  conquered  ;  then  comes  a  triumphal  car,  bearing  the  tall  figure  of 
a  man  with  a  staff,  and  other  cars  laden  with  statues  of  the  gods, 
brought  from  their  altars  to  "  assist."  One  man  passes  us  with  a  lovely 
bust  of  Cybele  in  his  arms,  others  with  various  trophies,  some  holding 
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aloft  stretchers  piled  high  with  costly  vessels,  and  golden  cups  filled 
with  coins ;  youths  and  even  women,  leading  slow  oxen,  all  wreathed  for 
sacrifice  and  followed  by  musicians,  and  these  again  followed  by  four  huge 
elephants,  driven  by  boys  mounted  on  their  backs ;  then  more  precious- 
trophies,  and  lastly  the  captives,  a  helpless  crowd  of  old  men,  women 
and  children.  How  better  can  I  describe  this  part  of  Mantegna's 
"  Triumph  "  than   by  quoting  Goethe,  who  had  closely  studied  the  story 
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it  tells  : — "  Here  we  must  deem  the  painter  worthy  of  all  praise,  in  that 
he  has  introduced  no  warrior  or  leader,  no  hero,  of  the  adverse  army ; 
their  arms,  indeed,  have  we  seen  carried  by  fathers  of  families,  venerable 
councillors  and  magistrates,  aged  or  portly  citizens ;  they  only  are  led 
in  triumph.  And  thus  the  whole  story  is  told — the  former  lie  low  in 
death  ;  the  last  still  live  to  suffer." 

The  sighs  of  this  sad  group  are  all  unheeded  in  the  jeers  that  greet 
them  as  they  pass  slowly  along,  followed  by  the  musicians  and  singers 
always  present  at  such  a  scene.  Lastly  comes  great  Caesar  himself, 
bearing  palm  branch  and  sceptre,  and  borne  in  a  splendid  car ;  behind 
■him  stands  a  winged  figure  of  Victory,  crowning  the  victor  with  laurel, 
while  before  him  is  carried  the  now  familiar  device,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici  !  " 

Through    more    rooms    crammed    with     pictures    we    descend    by   the 
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'Queen's  Great  Staircase,  and  pass  into  the  cloisters  of  the  new  Palace, 
built  on  the  site  of  Henry's  "  Cloyster  Greene  Courte  ;  "  to  the  left  is 
seen  part  of  the  sober  and  picturesque  old  Tudor  cloisters,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel.  Above  us  are  the  stone-wreathed  windows  of 
State  rooms,  while  above  those  are  the  many  square  windows  of  apart- 
ments formerly  assigned  to  persons  employed  about  Court,  but  now 
all  occupied  by  royal  pensioners  and  private  families. 

Now  for  the  Clock  Court,  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  anciently 
known  as  "  Ye  court  where  ye  ffountayne  standyth,"  perhaps  because  of 
-a  fountain  placed  here  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  described  in  1592  as  "a 
splendid  and  massy  fountain,  with  an  ingenious  waterwork,  by  which 
you  can  if  you  like  make  the  waters  play  upon  the  ladies  and  others 
who  are  standing  by,  and  give  them  suddenly  a  thorough  wetting." 
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From  Fountain  Court,  made  pleasant  by  the  drip  of  water  and  the 
scent  of  flowers,  we  pass  into  its  gardens,  whence  is  obtained  a  good 
view  of  the  principal  facade  of  the  new  Palace,  which  is  three  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long.  These  gardens  were  laid  out  by  Charles  II.,  who, 
much    admiring   the   French   style   of    gardening,  sent  for  the  designers 


THE   DIANA   FOUNTAIN,    BUSHEY   PARK. 

of  Versailles,  and  they  came  over  and  planted  Greenwich  and  St.  James's 
parks.  It  is  thought  they  were  also  connected  with  the  planting  of  this 
one. 

By  the  quaint  old  Pond  Gardens  we  get  to  the  Vinery,  where  spreads 
a  vine  planted  in  1768,  and  reputed  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe.  It  is 
apparently  flourishing,  though,  having  been  over-cropped,  it  does  not  now 
produce  so  much  fruit  as  of  yore.  Forty  years  ago  its  average  yield  was 
2,300  bunches,  weighing  about  a  pound  each.  In  the  Wilderness  is  that 
«ver-popular  attraction,  The    Maze,  with    its   bewildering   walks,   whence 
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peals  of  laughter  and  perplexed  exclamations  often  issue.  Beginning: 
opposite  the  stately  Lion  Gates  is  Bushy  Park  (1,000  acres),  with  its  mile- 
long  avenue  of  scented  limes  and  flowering  chestnuts.  It  leads  to  the 
large  Diana  fountain,  made  in  1699. 

Hampton  Court  Gardens  are  always  a  great  delight.  Young  visitors 
crowd  about  the  Great  Fountain,  where  glide  an  endless  number  of 
very  fine  and  ever  hungry  gold-fish.  The  Water  Gallery  is  also  a  very- 
favourite  haunt,  whence  can  be  had  a  charming  view  of  the  Thames 
from  Molesey  Weir  to  Ditton.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  Wilderness  is  the 
oldest  tennis  court  in  England,  and  the  model  of  all  succeeding  ones. 
It  was  laid  out  by  Henry  VI I L,  who  in  his  younger  days  used  frequently 
to  play  this  pleasant  game  here. 

Leaving  Hampton,  we  return  to  town  by  train,  or  by  one  of  the 
ready  steamboats,  which  carry  us  all  too  quickly  past  places  full  of 
interest,  had  we  but  time  to  land  and  linger  about  them ;  by  rural  Thames* 
Ditton,  and  by  Richmond,  once  West  Sheen,  with  its  Park,  where  the  shy 
deer  scamper  as  of  old,  and  its  quaint  Terrace  walk,  from  which  is  to  be 
seen  a  view  unsurpassed  by  any  in  England.  Opposite  Richmond  is  sedate,, 
old-fashioned  Twickenham,  where  Pope  lived,  and  in  whose  garden  he 
planted  that  little  twig  of  willow,  taken  from  an  osier  basket  sent  him  from, 
the  East,  and  destined  to  be  the  first  weeping  willow  that  ever  grew  in 
English  soil. 

Here,  too,  is  that  charming  toy  house,  Strawberry  Hill,  where  dilettante 
Walpole  loved  to  receive  powdered  and  patched  belles  and  beaux,  or  to 
fancy  himself  mighty  busy  writing  or  printing  his  "  Castle  of  Otranto." 

Next  we  are  gliding  towards  "  Imperial  Kew  by  Thames's  glittering 
side,"  a  Royal  property,  now  open  to  all  comers.  The  Gardens  extend 
over  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  all  beautifully  laid  out,  while  the  hot- 
houses contain  the  most  perfect  collection  of  rare  orchids,  ferns,  cactuses,,, 
and  tropical  plants  in  the  world.  Tall  palm  trees,  banana  and  cocoa-nut,., 
ginger,  coffee,  cotton,  clove,  nutmeg,  even  the  celebrated  upas  tree,  all 
flourish  here  ;  while  in  its  rustic  museums  we  can  study  economic  botany,, 
and  see  every  variety  of  timber  known  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  shallow 
waters  are  so  clear  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  many  punts  in  which 
anglers  sit  watching  for  the  barbel  and  dace,  which,  it  appears,  are  to  be 
caught  about  here,  reminding  us  of  the  old  times  when  the  same  Thames 
well  deserved  to  be  called  the  "  fishful  river,"  when  old  Stow  could  talk.- 
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rejoicingly  of  "  the  fat  and  sweet  salmons  daily  taken  in  this  stream, 
-and  that  in  such  plenty,  after  the  time  of  the  smelt  is  past,  as  no  river  in 
Europe  is  able  to  exceed  it.  But  what  store  also  of  barbels,  trouts, 
perches,  smelts,  breams,  roaches,  daces,  gudgeons,  flounders,  shrimps,  eels, 
are  commonly  to  be  had  therein,  I  refer  me  to  those  who  know  by 
experience  better  than  I,  by  reason  of  their  daily  trade  of  fishing  in  the 
same." 

Certainly  our  gasworks,  sewers,  and  various  abominations  have  much 
to  answer  for;  since  even  up  to  1800  as  many  as  ten  salmon  and  3,000 
pretty  transparent  smelts  were  taken  out  of  the  clear  waters  of  London's 
river  at  one  haul. 

Our  boat  passes  next  under  a  new  bridge,  which  joins  Kew  to  Brent- 
ford, reminding  one  that  FalstafT  was  "  my  maid's  aunt  from  Brentford." 
It  was  here  that  fighting  Prince  Rupert,  on  his  way  to  London,  met 
the  Puritan  forces  under  Holies,  and,  ere  the  dawning,  left  six  hundred 
cavaliers  lying  stark  and  still  near  the  pretty  village. 

Yonder  is  straggling  Chiswick,  extending  to  Hammersmith.  Its  Mall 
was  a  very  favourite  walk  in  days  when  the  Georgian  poets  strolled 
under  the  green  elm  trees  planted  by  Charles  II.'s  Queen.  Much  farther 
back  in  story,  when  Chiswick  was  the  only  entrance  to  London  town 
from  the  west,  it  is  told  how  Edmund  Ironsides  here  met  and  defeated 
the  Danish  forces. 

The  place  looks  far  too  peaceful  to  have  ever  been  the  scene  of  furious 
bloodshed  and  contests.  We  glance  in  the  direction  of  its  quaint  church- 
yard, and,  remembering  that  "  Hogarth's  honoured  dust  lies  here,"  we  wish 
we  might  ramble  and  read  for  ourselves. 

The  light  Suspension-bridge  connecting  Hammersmith  and  Barnes 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  erected  over  the  Thames,  and  excited  a 
great  deal  of  wondering  curiosity.  One  day,  seeing  Theodore  Hook  on 
the  then  new  Putney  Bridge,  a  passing  friend  called  out,  "Well,  Hook, 
how  does  that  bridge  answer?"  "I'm  sure  I  can't  say,"  was  the  wit's 
instant  reply,  "  but  come  over,  and  you'll  be  tolled." 

Fulham  looks  such  a  rural  spot  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that, 
after  all,  we  are  only  four  miles  from  busy  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Here, 
surrounded  by  thickly-branching  trees  and  rare  exotics,  nestles  the 
Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  originally  a  manor  house,  and  held 
for  a   service  of  masses  ;  along  the  banks  we  see  the  Bishop's  Pathway. 
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The  village  boasts  a  little   church,  built  by  Henry  VII.,  with  a  tower, 
and  sweet-toned  bells,  on  one  of  which  is  inscribed — 

"  I  to  the  church  the  living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  I  summons  all." 

Here  also  is  Hurlingham  House,  noted  until  lately  for  its  pigeon-shooting  club. 


CHELSEA    HOSPITAL. 


The  bridge,  which  connects  Fulham  with  York  Road,  deserves  a 
glance,  as  here  our  modern  railways  had  their  beginning — the  Surrey  Iron 
Tramway,  from  Wandsworth  to  Merstham,  in  Surrey,  being  laid  down 
here  in  1801.  The  line,  dubbed  a  "tramway"  from  its  designer  Outram's 
name,  was  perhaps  never  intended  to  carry  passengers,  but  only  the  water- 
side chalk  dug  out  of  the  Surrey  Hills. 
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Soon,  having  passed  Battersea  Bridge,  where  the  Embankment  com- 
mences, we  come  to  Chelsea  Hospital — "  A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the 
brave."  There  is  a  tale  about  the  foundation  of  Wren's  handsome  old 
red-brick  building  which  no  one  believes  in,  yet  which  all  like  to  hear  ;  for 
it  dates  from  the  days  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  and  relates  how  that  mad- 
cap, Mistress  Nelly  Gwynne,  was  one  day  "rolling  about  town  in  her 
coach,  when  a  poor  man  came  up  and  told  her  a  long  tale  of  his  having 
been  wounded  in  the  Civil  Wars  in  defence  of  the  Royal  cause;  this  so 
greatly  affected  Mistress  Gwynne  that  she  hurried  to  the  king,  and  repeated 
the  tale  so  pathetically  that  to  her  pleading  is  owed  the  comfortable  pro- 
vision now  made  for  decayed 
soldiers,  and  the  peaceful 
retreat  the  old  find  in  Chelsea 
College."  Only  a  pleasant 
fancy  this,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
grandfather  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  founded  this  asylum  for 
our  ancient  veterans.  Here 
live  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pensioners,  and  there  are 
eighty  -  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  four  outside  pen- 
sioners, each  man  receiving 
from  three-halfpence  to  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  day. 

The  quaint  College  itself  is  well  worth  the  visit  outsiders  are  welcome- 
to  pay  it.  A  touching  sight  is  presented  by  those  ancient  men,  in  long 
scarlet  coats  and  three-cornered  cocked  hats,  sitting  composedly  about  the 
Hall,  or  hobbling  up  and  down  the  corridors,  or  basking  and  blinking 
in  the  grounds,  telling  yarns  to  all  who  will  listen.  But  better  to  see 
them  on  Sundays  in  their  grand  old  Chapel,  their  grey  heads  bent,  and 
their  thin  hands  shaking  with  the  weight  of  a  little  Bible,  in  the  shadow 
of  banners  tattered  and  torn,  under  which  they  fought  in  their  strong 
manhood;  presently  we  meet  them  strolling  about  the  cemetery,, 
where  many  a  brother-in-arms  is  laid.  Here  is  the  epitaph  of  one  pen- 
sioner : — 
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s<  Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Simon  Box,  who,  in  ye  capacity  of  a  souldier,  served  King 
Charles  the  First,  King  Charles  the  2d,  King  James  ye  2d,  and  their  present  Majts  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  whose  Pensioner  he  was,  belonging  to  this  their  Majests  Royai 
Hospital,  and  the  first  that  was  interred  in  this  Burying  Place,  who  deceased  ye  6  of 
April,  in  ye  63d  yeare  of  his  age,  and  of  our  Lord  1692." 

The  Thames  is  wider  above  Chelsea  than  anywhere  "  above  bridge  ; " 
and  just  as  in  our  days  we  have  a  regular  scale  of  cab-fares  and  regulations, 
so  it  was  with  the  watermen  and  wherrymen,  now  an  almost  extinct  race, 
whose  "  rate "  shows  they  might  claim  for  plying  on  the  River  Thames-^- 
From  London  Bridge  to  Vauxhall,  one  shilling;  to  Blackwall,  two  shillings  ; 
to  Gravesend,  four-and-sixpence ;  or  folk  could  be  taken  "  by  oars "  to 
Chelsea  or  Battersea,  for  eighteenpence  ;  to  Twickenham,  for  four  shillings  ; 
to  Hampton  Court  for  six  ;  and  so  on.  In  these  days  of  cheap  steamers,  we 
•can  travel  from  one  bridge  to  another  for  one  penny  ;  from  London  Bridge 
to  Chelsea,  for  twopence ;  or  to  pleasant  Richmond,  for  one  shilling  ; 
arad  not  only  steam  to  Hampton  Court,  but  come  back  again,  for  two- 
shillings-and-sixpence  ;  sometimes  for  even  less. 

But  we  have  lingered  so  long  that  there  is  no  time  to  find  out  exactly 
where  "Ranelagh,"  once  so  fashionable,  stood,  in  the  times  when  the  "Jolly 
young  Waterman "  was  busy  here ;  when  "  fine  city  ladies,  In  parties  to 
Ranelagh  went,  or  Vauxhall."  We  must  hurry  on  past  the  huge  stony 
Millbank  Prison,  with  its  three  dreary  miles  of  corridors  and  its  1,550  cells, 
and  by  Lambeth  Palace  to  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  so  to  the 
Steamboat  pier,  which  lies  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  tall  Clock  Tower 
at  Westminster,  where  landing  we  may  finish  with  a  river-side  ramble,  one 
of  the  very  pleasantest  of  all  our  excursions. 
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